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How would you answer Dickie, above, and Judith? 
See page 214, 
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Beattie 


series 


e Wolverton e Hinga e Wilson 


“My teachers are as enthusiastic about these books.” wrote a music super- 


visor. “as are the children.” 


And as state after state put the series into 


use. the comment was repeated again and again. We expected children to 


like this course. A’ wealth 


of material had been tried out in many class- 


rooms: and only music that appealed to children emotionally and was of 


value pedagogically and culturally was retained. And to aid busy teachers, 


each book offers a carefully 


Arithmetic 


Upton and Fuller 


‘To make arithmetic easier for both teacher and pupils, 
these books break down the learning of new facts and skills 
into elemental steps and teach one simple step at a time. 
Vhey follow the initial development of each concept with 
constant maintenance throughout the entire book in which 
it is taught; and provide repeated, planned tests for 
every fact and process learned. The unique problem-solv- 
ing method shows the pupil how to think through problems 
independently and their true-to-life settings convince 
him of his real need of a knowledge of arithmetic, 


planned, complete program. 


Directed Spelling 
Activities ‘wen: 


Here’s a program that solves the problem of the child who “just 
can't spell.” [t concentrates his attention on words he writes 
constantly himself and meets often in his texts. (Many Spellers 
do not, you know.) Proof of the value of this prac tice is the 
fact that at the end of fourth grade, the child who follows this 
method writes correctly ninety per cent of all the words he will 
ever write. These expendable texts give him a step-by-step 
formula for learning to spell a word in a modified test-study 


procedure; and teach him how, when, and why to use every word. 


i Gnglish 





Stoddard e Bailey e Lewis 


Teachers in schools all over the 
with the help of this systematic 
learn grammar in following its 

grammar. 


country are working wonders in their English classes 


series. They find that children really understand and 


This-is-the-house-that-Jack-built program of functional 
Their pupils begin learning the simplest grammatical concepts as early as 


the third grade; and each year thereafter, they re-learn what they have studied before. 
Every time a new concept is introduced, it is taught as a further development of a 
concept the children already know well. At the end of the eighth grade, children have 
a thorough and permanent mastery of grammar. Each book teaches all of the facets 
of language study; each is an English program complete in itself. 


American Book Company 
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This Month 


“T Cuoost Tracutne” and “Youth Looks 
Ahead to Teaching” are now available as a 
four-page reprint. These articles, addressed to 
young people, are designed for teacher recruit- 
ing. If you wish copies for your students, you 
may them from the NEA, without 


charge, so long as the supply lasts. 


secure 


Dickit EpMan’s picture on the cover, and 
Judith Feind’s on page 214, will introduce to 
vou the children to whom W. W. Waymack’s 
letter on how “a person can live happily in 
the atomic age” was written. 

“Pay\ENTS ON THE PEAceE” is of fundamental 
importance. Don’t miss it. 


Tris is the eleventh year in which the 
March editorial has been devoted to “The 
Outlook for America.” The first paragraph of 
the first editorial is as true today as in March 
1937: “Rarely in human history has it been 
harder to estimate the future than now. The 
whole race, brought closer together . . . is 
seething with ideas, with plans and counter 
plans, . . . with despairs and dreams.” 


Tue article on the school newspaper was 
sent to THE JournaL by Maude Stauden- 
mayer, president of the National Association 
of Journalism Directors, an NEA department. 


Next Month 


Hicuucut of the April issue will be an 
article by Trygve Lie, UN secretary-general. 


Extension of the public-school system, 
down thru the kindergarten and nursery 
school and up thru the junior college, will be 
given special consideration. 
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MARCH of 1866 had two full 

so did January of the same year, yet 

February had none. All of which adds up 

to a phenomenon that will not occur 

again for approximately 2,500,000 years. 
i i 


moons; 


EASY GROWTH IN READING, Star 
Edition, now on press, retains the famous 
stimulating content and adds 
stories, poems, and illustrations. 
—— 
MARCH birthday roster includes four 
presidents. Can you fill in their real 
names? “Old Hickory” ) was 
born on the 15th; “The Father of Our 
Constitution” ( ) on the 16th; 
‘The Veto President” ( } on 
the 18th; and “Tippecanoe and ( ), 
on the 29th. 
i i el 
EXPERIENCED teachers claim division is 
the most difficult process in arithmetic. 
Scientific, expert, meaningful treatment 
in AnrramMetic WE Usk facilitates both 
teaching and learning of division. 
a a a 


iGNOBLE beginning—*‘Hail Columbia,” 
song of patriotism, originally was written 
for a vaudeville act. 


new 


too 


“wen 
VALUABLE complement to the diction- 
ary isa workbook to help pupils develop 


specific dictionary skills. Have you seen 
Using Tre Dictionary, a workbook 
for use with THe Winston Diction- 
,RY FOR SCHOOLS or with any 


dictionary? 
a a 
LARGEST lake entirely within the U.S. 
is Lake Michigan. 
i i 
RENOWNED Bible scholar and author, 
Dr. Edgar J. Goodspeed, in his new book, 
How To Reap Tue Brsie, shows how 
the Bible may be fascinating reading 
for laymen as well as for clergymen. 
OPP 
LITERATE Iowa—99.2% of 2% million 
population—highest rate of all states 
belongs to Iowa where tallest corn in 
the world grows to help yield an agricul- 
tural income equal to an industrial one. 
~~ 
RAPIDLY becoming as popular as 
Lassie Come Home is the new dog 
story, Bonny’s Boy, by F. E. Rech- 
nitzer. Canine protagonist this time is 
a cocker spaniel, but the illustrations 
again are by Marguerite Kirmse. 


Winston Building, 1006-1024 Arch St. 
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This space yours. These columns 
are designed to serve as a forum for 
| teacher opinion, Please let us have 
your comments on professional prob- 


lems. 


Furnishing the Facts 


I am proud, to the bursting point, of the 
NEA these days. Everywhere I turn I see 
evidence of NEA activities. The Associa- 
tion is reaching into our local communi- 
ties and bringing the weight of a large, 
united group to bear on our efforts, and 
furnishing the facts for us. 

When teachers mention the recent ava- 
lanche of publicity, I take great pleasure 
in reminding them that this did not just 
The 
Spokesman, official publication of the In- 
diana State Federation of Public-School 
Teachers, Newburgh. 


MARY VAN HORN, editor, 





Tue faculty club of Springfield Town- 
ship Schools, Summit County, Ohio, is in 
the throes of reorganization. We seek your 
advice with regard to committee organiza- 
tion, bylaws and codes ot ethics, and salary 
schedules, 

The average janitor’s salary in our dis- 
trict exceeds the maximum teacher’s sal- 
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ary. The average school bus driver’s salary, 
if figured on a fulltime basis, exceeds the 
average teacher’s salary and is just under 
the maximum teacher’s salary. The mini- 
mum teacher’s salary is $1350, the maxi 
mum $2650. 

The local board is amenable to sugges 
tions and will work with us on a salary 
schedule. The trouble in this district has 
been that the teachers have never func 
tioned together in this matter and have 
never offered anything constructive to the 
board.—pPauL w. BorDNER, Akron, Ohio. 


| The NEA Division of Research has ad 
vised the faculty club and has supplied ap- 
propriate materials. | 


Better Housing for Teachers 


AT Last we have come to the realization 
that teachers are human insofar as the need 
for higher salaries is concerned, to meet 
the higher costs of living, but let’s not stop 
there! One of the most important needs 
for teachers is better housing, especially in 
rural areas, 

I’m sure that a large percentage of 
teachers who have boarded around have 
not found accommodations satisfactory. | 
have read with growing interest articles in 
educational magazines telling of school 
districts building comfortable, modern 
apartments near schools to house teachers. 
What a lot of time and effort are saved 
in getting to and from work. Then, too, 
nearby residence provides a vigil for pro 
tection of school property against vandals. 

I teach in a rural school where a com- 
fortable, modernized, furnished three-room 
cottage with bathroom is provided. How 
grateful | NorDBy, Holly 
School, Bremerton, Washington. 


am!—MARY 


Teaching as a Profession 


WE are constantly reading or hearing 
that no young people are preparing for 
teaching not only because of the poor salary 
but because teachers are set apart, cannot 
do what everyone else does, cannot drink, 
or smoke. Is it not time we in the profes- 
sion stopped and examined ourselves? Is 
this really true? 

Perhaps one of the reasons the profes- 
sion does not attract young people is that 
they have seen too many of us who would 
not be set apart. There has never been a 
time in all history when young people 
have refused to sacrifice, have failed to en- 
list for even the hardest and most dis- 
agreeable service if their loyalties and 
idealism were sufficiently challenged. — 
GRACE T. LEWIs, dean, Davis Highschool 
Mount Vernon, New York. 


[Continued on page 164] 
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DITTO DUPLICATORS 


Help Children Learn Faster— Easier 





The advantages of Ditto Duplicators and Ditto Workbooks are important to the 
education of your children. With Ditto helping the teachers, youngsters learn 
faster and easier, take a greater interest in their school work. 

Ditto reproduces clean, accurate copies of anything typed, handwritten, drawn 
Or printed at the rate of 70 per minute without stencils, type or mats. This simple 
duplicating method saves teachers many hours of precious time, allows them to 
devote more time to individual student’s needs. 


Ditto workbooks, printed in reproducing inks, compiled by leading authorities, 


emancipate the teacher from home preparation of lessons, providing more time 
for self improvement and relaxation. 


Write for more detailed information about Ditto’s service to education and 
samples of Ditto ink printed lesson sheets. There’s no cost or obligation. 


DITTO, Inc., 2210 W. Harrison Street, Chicago 12, Illinois 


In Canada: Ditto of Canada, Ltd., Toronto, Ontario 


DITTO, Inc. | ; ' 

2210 W. Harrison St., Chicago 12, Illinois 
Gentlemen: : 

Without obligation, please send: 

( ) “New Short Cuts in Education” Brochure 

( ) New Ditto Workbook Catalog 

( ) Free Sample Workbook Lessons. My class is 


A >a Ditt -monstration f : 
FREE...Sample Lessons ) Arrange a Ditto de ation for me 


Compiled by eminent authorities, Ditto work- 
books are designed to save you many hours of 
classroom and “after-hours” drudgery. Send cou- 
pon for complete list of 42 titles, covering most 
subjects for all grades. 


mow eee eee ea 
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® unit organization to guide 
experiences and develop basic 
science understandings and skills 
e pictures, all in four 


WILBUR L. 
BEAUCHAMP 


colors, used in new ways 
e easy-to-read text 
e sample lessons in full color, 


MARY MELROSE 
WILLIAMS 


free on request. 
GLENN O. 
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1947 EDITION 


For the Primary Grades 


Dr. Kathleen Hester, Professor of Reading Instruction, Michigan State 
Normal School, Ypsilanti, has joined Dr. Yoakam and Dr. Abney in 
developing methods of readiness, visual association, speech develop- 
ment, and all the skills of reading. A Do and Learn activity book for 
pupils accompanies each level. Our complete program includes 
teachers’ manuals, word cards, and wall charts. 

By using this program, you bring to your pupils professional assist- 
ance from three outstanding experts. You establish correct 
procedures early and thereby avoid later remedial work. 
You will have a practical plan for advancing retarded, 
average, and accelerated children. In this program you 
will find the closest pattern between enrichment activities 
and oral and silent reading skills. 

WE GO TO SCHOOL WE LEARN TO READ 
Reading Readiness......... 40. Prepoimer 1.......c.25...- 


UP THE READING ROAD ON THE WAY TO STORYLAND 
Preprimer 2 (Cloth)....... 2), eS ee 
MAKING STORYBOOK FRIENDS STORIES WE LIKE 

WFitet Qeade? «<5 0.000 88 A Second Reader........1.00 
CHILDREN EVERYWHERE 

A Third Reader. ......... 1.12 

















For further information write 


LAIDLAW BROTHERS 


Chicago 6 New York 3 San Francisco 5 
Atlanta 3 Dallas 1 
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|Continued from page 162] 

IN ouR county we have 50 emergency 
teachers, a large percent of whom have 
had no college training. The majority are 
doing a poor job, but we had to employ 
them or close the schools. I wrote in vain 
to all the colleges in five states and all the 
teachers agencies as far west as the Mis- 
sissippi. The highest salary paid teachers 
is $150 per month. 

I have visited all our highschools and 
urged the seniors to prepare to teach. I 
have interested only one. Another said she 
would like to teach, but her father told her 
that if she had no more ambition than to 
teach in this state, he would not contribute 
one dollar to her education beyond high- 
school. 

Many of the politicians are not inter- 
ested in education. “Keep ’em dumb, and 
you can fool *em!”—A county superin- 
tendent, who prefers that his name not be 
used, 


Grading 


THE question of “to grade or not to 
grade” continues to bring letters from read 
ers. [See “Whither Grading?” in the Jan 
uary 1947 JOURNAL, page 12.] The follow 
ing comments are typical: 

Ir witt be a glorious day when all grad 
ing can be discarded and youngsters may 
progress naturally in response to the 
stimulus each teacher brings to him.— 
RUTH c. FREY, English teacher, Ottawa, 
Ohio, Highschool. 


I am 100° for some sort of grading 


system. Ideally we should not hold out 
rewards for good work. However, we do 


not deal with zdeal children, but with very 


human children. It is human nature to 
work harder for rewards. I do not know 


| just how we could get the best work out 


of our students without something very 


| definite, such as grades and honors, to 
_ work toward. If someone can think of a 


better way to accomplish the same or bet- 
ter results, I shall be for it. Until then 
I am in favor of grades—MARGARET S. MAR- 
tin, English teacher, Washington Junior 


Highschool, Green Bay, Wisconsin. 


The Journal—Some Compliments 


Tue page on audio-visual materials on 
page 604 of the December Journat is one 
of the most direct, commonsense articles 
on the subject that I have ever read. I like 
it because it covers questions that are im- 
portant, the page is readable, a simple, 
straight-forward style of writing is used, 
and the advice is clear-cut and sound. 
From my experience with teachers in 
classes, conferences, and audio-visual in- 
stitutes, I know that this is the type of 


[Continued on page 166] 
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GOOD NUTRITION 


One of America’s most 
pressing educational problems 
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RITION BECOMES Typical of 


Have you seen this 


new publication? 


Q. What is the News Exchange? 


A. It is a clearing house of nutrition education in- 
formation, a news sheet, packed with ideas, plans 
and data from the field that all educators, particu- 
larly elementary teachers, will find both helpful and 
stimulating. 


Q. What is its purpose? 


A. To encourage interest in practical nutrition edu- 
cation at the elementary school level by a forceful 
presentation of the need°for such education and the 
simple steps necessary to weave this teaching into 
the existing curriculum. 


Q. What does it include? 


A. A wealth of material such as “How to do it” 
ideas for school and community nutrition activities, 
reports on nutrition workshops, and actual case his- 
tories and survey results from schools where nutri- 
tion teaching has a place in the classroom. 
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Q. How can you receive News Exchange? 
A. Simply fill out the coupon and mail it! Add your 
name to the growing list of teachers, administrators, 
teacher-trainers and health workers who now share 
their ideas and techniques with one another through 
the pages of News Exchange. 

General Mills, Inc. 


Minneapolis, Minnesota 


Enriched Flours « Restored Cereals « Vitamin Products 
COPYRIGHT 1947--GENERAL MILLS, INC. 


ee ee ee ee ee eee ee ee ee 
' ; 

1 EDUCATIONAL SECTION mate iO 
1 Dept. of Public Services i 
, General Mills, Minneapolis 1, Minn. a 
j Please enter my free subscription to News Exchange : 
SP GE ine none S464 6a ade boNeaue pee ce e<kbeeknwes sooce 
t NE ld nok ee eke Oa Re ee ae State sae ] 
i ee ae RE cs. caksceuss pheavee — 
: And please send News Exchange also, to } 
i PES hs kwekitanboascntau st baeead ene abana enes i 
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iy. PRS Bie a 5.0.0 6 oweee ous as Bs + bn ane pndabaonenes 1 
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ROBERTS 


Trail- 


Blazers 


O keep our books abreast of 
bee latest teaching methods 
has never quite satisfied us. We 
try constantly to anticipate 
coming educational trends, and, 
if they are sound, introduce them 
in new textbooks. 

In the last eighty years, GINN 
books have frequently blazed the 
trail to improved techniques of 
instruction. For example: 

Buswell - Brownell - John’s 
Daily-Life 
in putting meaning into learning 
arithmetic. 


Arithmetic pioneered 


Pathways in Science 
by Craig and Others revolution- 
ized elementary science teaching. 
It was the first organized elemen- 
tary science course in contrast 
with nature study. The develop- 
ment of good health habits was 
popularized by the Andress 
Health Series, and the Frye-At- 
wood Geographies introduced the 
simplified regional method of 
teaching geography. 

And so we could go on, if 
space permitted. For many other 
GINN books, such as the famous 
Muzzey histories and the recent 
Bradley’s World Geography, have 
led the way to better teaching 
systems. 

Teachers can be confident that 
a new GINN textbook is the 
last word in sound educational 
philosophy. 


GINN AN 


| 
ys 











sae 
Boston 17 New York 11 
Chicago 16 Atlanta 3 
Dallas 1 Columbus 16 
San Francisco 5 Toronto 5 
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| Continued from page 164 | 


information teachers want.— PAUL R. 
WENDT, director, visual education, Univer- 


sity of Minnesota, Minneapolis. 


Attuo I am one of those belittled and 
much publicized creatures, the poorly pre- 


pared teachers, just filling in until good 


| teachers come back into the profession, may 


I make so bold as to express my appre 


ciation of THE JourNnac? It is really meet- 
ing the needs of our schools, our world.— 
MRS. HOWARD WOODLEY, Clio, S. C. 


The Journal—Some Criticisms 


As a member of the NEA, I make it a 
practice to read THe Journat faithfully. I 
the November 
issue that the Book-of-the-Month selection 


was distressed to see in 
was Bodley’s biography of Mohammed, 
The Messenger. 

Colonel Bodley uses every opportunity 
to inject a little into his 
book. Again and again he becomes so in- 
volved in wanting to build up Mohammed 
as the hero of his epic that he conveniently 
makes the Jews the villains. 


anti-Semitism 


It makes little sense to me to have a 
beautiful article on Thanksgiving as a 
Christian-Jewish ceremony on page 481 of 

page 4 
Tue JourNnaL and then recommend a book 
which is manifestly anti-Semitic some 30 
pages SHAPIRO, director, De- 
partment of Education, Anti-Defamation 
League, 212 Fifth Ave., New York 1o. 


later.—LEO 


I wanT to enter my objection to the in- 
clusion in the NEA Journat of the kind 
of material which appeared on page 483 of 
the November 1946 issue, titled “High 
Finance.” Whether this item was intended 
to ridicule free enterprise or just to enter- 
tain teachers, it had, in my judgment, no 
place in THE JourNAL. 

With one part of your organization 
courting business interests thruout the 
country to secure their aid in pointing up 
the crisis in education to the public, it 
seems odd that THE Journat of the NEA 
should take such a dig at our capitalist 
system.—PAUL Ss. CHRISTMAN, supervising 
principal, Schuylkill Haven Public Schools, 
Pa. 


NEA Membership in the Philippines 


Now that the Philippines is an inde- 
pendent country, I do not know if your 
rules will allow membership for us here. 
I should like to become a member of the 
NEA if this is possible-——mnrs. vicTorIA c. 
PERALTA, La Loma, Quezon City, Philip- 
pines. . 

[The National Education Association 
welcomes members from the Philippines 
and all other countries. Dues are $3, as for 
members within the United States. | 
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The Qutlook for America 


INETEEN-FORTY-SIX Was reconversion year in the 

United States. Considering the magnitude of 
the dislocation caused by the war, the speed of re- 
conversion has-been nothing short of amazing. All 
who have had a part in this prodigious achievement 
—management, labor, government, and people—de- 
serve congratulations. The success of reconversion, 
in spite of the inevitable postwar turmoil and con- 
fusion, is evidence of the vigor of our American 
system of multiple economic enterprise. 

The next task is stabilization. It has been made 
incomparably more difficult by the inflation of 1946. 
What goes up too high must come down. The 
coming down has already begun in a few industries 
such as furs and jewelry. Some overexpanded firms 
caught with large inventories have failed. A great 
adjustment faces agriculture unless we are willing 
to continue to give away surpluses which other coun- 
tries need desperately, but do not have the American 
dollars to buy. Perhaps the worst maladjustment is 
in real estate and housing, and this may be the last 
to correct itself. 

Our American economy is so vast and complicated 
that it will not be easy to bring the wage-price-profit- 
employment structure into harmonious balance. Will 
there be a recession in 1947? Will there be another 
financial crash in five or six years with vast unem- 
ployment? There is much difference of opinion 
upon this issue. 

We have such varied resources, such marvelous 
industrial plants, such a vast reservoir of skilled labor, 
such a high standard of living, and such a widespread 
sense of fair play and good sportsmanship that we 
should be able to make needed adjustments—painful 
tho they may be—within the framework of a free 
democratic economy. Our greatest economic threat 
is the steady growth of monopoly and the tendency 


of buying power of this country to concentrate in 
too few hands. 


Nineteen-forty-six has also been a crucial year in 
the development of the United Nations and the vari- 
ous agencies associated with it. America cannot main- 


tain peace and prosperity in a disordered and chaotic 
world weighed down by hunger, fear, cancerous 
armaments, and military domination. 

Our best hope of avoiding such a world is to build 
confidence in our United Nations among all peoples; 
to give our ablest leaders to its service; to teach our 
youth to look upon it as a sacred trust to be improved 
and passed on to future generations. The progress 
made in the development of our United Nations 
during the past year should give heart to all who have 
worked to establish world order thru world govern- 
ment. | 

The international problems to be faced are many 
and difficult, and while some of the hardest agree- 
ments are yet to be reached, the gains made so far 
should give us faith and courage for the future. The 
danger spot is in relations between the US and the 
USSR. At one extreme are those who support Russia 
however unreasonable her position; at the other, 
those who are unwilling to make any concessions in 
the interest of cooperation. We believe that our peo- 
ple as a whole have more intelligence than either of 


‘these extremes. They want our statesmen to hold 


firmly to a policy in keeping with the Atlantic 
Charter. They want us to work thru the United Na- 
tions for freedom of thought and speech and press 
in all countries, trusting the people when they have 
the facts to solve their problems in the light of truth 
and justice. 

A happy future for America and for humanity 
may be found by recognizing that all our problems 
are in the end problems of purpose and of spirit— 
to live by the golden rule and the brotherhood of 
man; to spread intelligence and understanding; to 
give an honest day’s work for an honest day’s pay; 
to encourage each person to make the most of him- 
self and to work for the good of all; to seek con- 
stantly to uproot the weeds that grow in the rich 
soil of our civilization. These are tasks for teachers, 
and in doing them we shall find our own happiness 
and our destiny. 


Joy Elmer Morgan, eprror 
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» Power confer s responsibility. 

%, Conduct is the test of teaching. 

“% Democracy thrives upon criticism. 

%. Difficulties overcome build strength. 

“% The aim of conscription is indoctrination, 

% The business of education is to perfect human nature. 


& The younger the pupil, the greater the need for trained 


teacher competence. 


“% Money comes from work; when work is debased. the 


currency is debased. 


» Next to righteousness, intelligence is the first moral obli- 


gation of civilized people. 


% A person becomes an adult at the point when he pro- 
duces more than he consumes or earns more than he 


spends, 


% The Victory Action Program is to the teachers of our 
country what the United Nations is to the peoples of 
the world. 


Tell Your Students about Teaching 


Box’r miss the special articles on teacher recruiting in this 
issue. Tell your students about teaching. Emphasize its 
brighter side. Ask parents and leading citizens to help you. 
Teaching offers an opportunity for greatness unparalleled 


by any other profession. 


This Battle Must Be Won 


Teachers wishing to give their financial as well as moral 
support to the battle against conscription—which we be- 
lieve to be a battle to save democracy itself—may send their 
contributions to National Council against Conscription, 
1013 Eighteenth Street Northwest, Washington 6, D. C. 
Conscription News, which gives a running account of this 
great battle, will be sent to persons who contribute $5 or 
more. 


Lest We Forget 


Manrours Cums in The Washington Post for January 1 
calls attention to 1946's Big Failure thus: 

“In the year just ended the most serious error of policy 
was the destruction of price control. That bumped the in- 
flationary gauge harder than it had been bumped thru the 
four years of the war. . . . Destruction of the price-control 
dam multiplied ‘our troubles a thousandfold. The pinch 
of inflation complicated every problem. High prices set 
up buyer resistance that may in turn precipitate a recession 
or, if we are unfortunate, a depression in the year just 
beginning.” 


Where Will Your State Stand? 


As 4 result of inflation and efforts to meet the crisis caused 
by serious shortage of qualified teachers willing to accept 
present salaries, teachers salaries are advancing so rapidly 
that any table of comparable figures by states is outofdate 
before it can be assembled. However, we believe it desirable 
to give the figures as they are available from year to year 
trusting our readers to make the allowances which are 
necessary. 

The following table shows the average salaries of teach- 
ers, supervisors, and principals in public elementary and 
secondary schools for 1944-45, these being the most recent 
data available from the US Office of Education. The 
figures in this table correspond to those given on page 302 


of the NEA Handbook, where salaries are compared over 


+ 


a 25-year period. The national average for 1942-43 was 
$1590; for 1943-44 $1728; for 1944-45 $1850[e]; for 1945-46 
$2000{e]. Such figures as these are convincing evidence 
of the need for federal aid and for minimum salary legis- 
lation in the various states. They emphasize the importance 
of uniting our entire profession around the Victory Action 
Program, in order that we may work most effectively 
for better conditions in keeping with the NEA goal of 
a minimum salary of $2400 a year for qualified beginning 
teachers who are college graduates, with annual increments 
running up to $5000 or $6000 for additional training and 
experience. 


Average 
Salary Rank _ State 


Average 


Rank State Salary 




















[1] New York $2783 [25] Wyoming 1586 
[2] California 2749 [26] Oklahoma 1543 
[3] Dist. of Col. 2633 [27] West Virginia 1526 
[4] New Jersey 2467 [28] Texas 1524 
5] Massachusetts 2386 [29] Idaho 1517* 
6] Washington 2304 [30] Louisiana 1515 
7| Michigan 2147 [31] Vermont 1508 
[8] Illinois 2139 [32] Kansas 1501 
g| Ohio 2122 [33] New Hampshire 1467 
[ro] Rhode Island 2117 [34] Montana 1456 
[11] Arizona 2085* [35] Missouri 1442 
[12] Connecticut 2085 [36] North Carolina 1382 
[13] Maryland 2080 [37] Nebraska 1379 
[14] Oregon 2026 [38] Virginia 1376 
[15] Indiana 2017 [39] Maine 1367* 
[16] Pennsylvania 2008 [40| Iowa 1357 
[17] Delaware 1975 [41] Tennessee 1324 
[18] Nevada 1953 [42] North Dakota 1314 
[19] Utah 1868 [43] South Dakota 1307 
National average $1850!*! [44] Kentucky 1226 
[20] Wisconsin 1844 [45] Georgia wal d 
[21] Minnesota 1757 [46] South Carolina 1064 
[22] Colorado 1730 [47] Alabama 1050 
[23] New Mexico 1725 [48] Arkansas 918 
[24] Florida 1621 [49] Mississippi 842 


[e]—close estimate. 


[*]—figures from state department of education. 
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Teacher Education axa Professional Standards 


The NEA National Commission on Teacher Education aration and Supply, held at Chautauqua last summer, has 
and Professional Standards has set forth 12 major goals — paid tremendous dividends in focusing national attention 
essential to the establishment of teaching on a professional upon the teacher emergency and in the adoption of $2400 


basis. as the minimum beginning salary for qualified teachers 
It is of the utmost significance that these goals be accom- with a college degree. 
plished in the next few years. Cooperative effort on the At its January meeting the Commission announced that 


part of local, state, and national professional organizations — it will sponsor a sequel to the Chautauqua Conference 
can bring this about. July 3-5, 1947, to be known as the National Conference 
The National Emergency Conference on Teacher Prep- on Professional Standards. 


Ts Earliest possible elimination of emergency permits, but in no case by the lowering of regular 
certification standards. 


2 Raising of certification requirements for new teachers in every state to a minimum of four 
years of thoro professional preparation; continued progress in advanced states by the adoption 


of a minimum requirement of five years of professional training. 


3 Minimum beginning salaries of $2400 per year for four-year college graduates professionally ; 
prepared to teach. 


4A Annual salary increases starting with the second year of service and continuing with additional 
experience and training to a level of at least $4000 per year for college-trained teachers with 
ten years of service, with salaries of $5000 to $6000 per year for teachers of long experience and 
demonstrated efficiency. 


5 A maximum class size of 25-30 pupils, with teachers in highschools and other departmentalized 
schools dealing with a maximum of 100 pupils per day in four, or at most five, classes per day. 


Refusal by colleges and universities to admit students of low ability into teacher-preparation 
curriculums. 


N oO 


Liberal state scholarships to attract the most competent young people into teacher-preparation 
courses. 


8 Increase of $2,000,000,000 in financial support for public schools from local, state, and federal 
sources. 


sermenten 


9 Financial support of teacher-preparation institutions by an amount per student equal at least to 





the average expenditure per student for other types of general and professional higher education. id 
10 Effective tenure, retirement, and tax legislation extended to all states and institutions. q 
11> Cooperative inservice education programs for teachers, with adequate financial support. i: 
12 Active commissions on teacher education and professional standards in all state education q 
associations to advance these and other necessary standards. a 


Le 


We approve.a professional standard for teachers who are four-year college graduates 
with full professional training: from a minimum beginning salary of $2400 a year with 


en at tee 


annual increments the second year and each year thereafter to.a salary level of $5000 to 


ee 


SRR La NS aS MATOS Az 


$6000 for long-experienced and efficient teachers —From a resolution adopted by the 
Boarp oF MaNnacers oF THE NationaL Concress OF PaRENTs AND TEACHERS at New 
Orleans, December 5, 1946. 
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] choose teaching 


be 


classrooms to 


YOU know why you teach 
l? That isn’t an academic 
¢ xpe rience dl te: che rs 
go into industry 
military services, and it isn’t an aca- 
demic question to the youngsters who 
are considering teaching as a career. As 
1 matter of fact, it isn’t even an easy 
question. 


Some of us now teaching entered 


the profe ssion thru accident o1 expedi- 
ency. Today’s youngsters, however, are 
more fortunate. They have time to study 
vocations, they have many sources of 
information, and some have expert 
counselors. If they are to become teach- 
ers, they ought to know why. They 
uught to know what we think about 
it after our five, ten, or 20 years of 
teaching. 

The teachers who have returned from 

military service are in a particularly stra- 
tegic position to evaluate teaching as a 
areer. Most of them are pretty clear 
about the contributions their teaching 
background made in their running of 
barracks and offices, their skippering of 
ships, and their commanding of combat 
units. They find their new technical and 
idministrative skills salable to industry. 
It is pleasant to know they do not have 
to teach to earn a living. 

The question is, “Do they want to 
teach?” They. are balancing the routine 
of schools against the routine of indus- 
try, the stack of pupils’ papers against 
the stack of insurance applications or 
telephone bills. They are asking them- 
selves if there is anything special about 
teaching. 

Most people who like their jobs can 
usually figure out why. The salesman 
says simply, “I like to sell.” The me- 
chanic explains, “I like to work with 
tools.” The teacher’s answer usually boils 
down to one as simple as: “I enjoy the 
youngsters—their frankness, their en- 
thusiasm, their grasp of new ideas.” 

Perhaps there is surprise that the 
teacher did not say, “I think history is 
fascinating.” “I teach because physics is 
of increasing importance in modern 
life.” No, it cannot be the subject that 
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brings us to teaching or that holds us 
there. For the subjects we teach belong 
as well to industry, to research, to the 
concert stage. There must be some 
peculiar quality about the act of teach- 
ing, irrespective of subject. 

We come back to our anonymous 
teacher’s original statement that he likes 
to teach because he enjoys working with 
the youngsters. Or he may be more col- 
loquial: “I get a bang out of the kids.” 

All farmers and even tenders of city 
ivy pots know the fascination of watch- 
ing things grow. But, for the teacher it 
is not things—it’s people. 

The day you help Johnny discover 
that multiplication is really a short form 
of adding, the day a whole class cooper- 
ates to write a poem which expresses the 
fresh new beauty of a child’s world, you 
know why teaching holds people. 

Is it only the pull of youth that makes 
us enjoy teaching? No, that can’t be, 
else where would we get our faculties 
for our adult-education program, our 
graduate schools? The essence of teach- 
ing lies in a particular set of human re- 
lationships, irrespective of age. Is not the 
developing mind, the increased skill of 
the learner at the heart of the teaching 
process? 

Whether the learner is that classic 
night-school student, Hyman Kaplan, 
who creatively announced that the 
plural of chair is furniture, or whether 
the student is the research physicist 
pushing back the frontiers of scientific 
knowledge, the role of the teacher is the 
same. It is he who is present at the birth 
of an idea. 

Every day the elementary teacher sees 
the child acquire basic new facts and 
ideas. On the highschool and college 
level the development is more complex 
and not always so obvious. But even 
reading themes can be an adventure, for 
on any page may appear evidences of 
critical thinking, whether it be on the 
need of new legislation, on the fire pro- 
tection of hotels, or on a study of the 
stylistic influence of Hemingway. 

Few other professions have this same 


privilege. Compare the teacher with the 


lawyer in this respect. The lawyer takes 
people where he finds them, and the 
developing mind is not a_ noticeable 
characteristic of those engaged in legal 
negotiations or trials. 

No, we teachers are particularly fortu- 
nate. When we work with younger chil- 
dren we are automatically in an atmos- 
phere of creative development, and when 
we work with adults we teach only those 
who wish to learn. 

As one who has had this personal 
decision to make, I discover that I want 
to come back to my friends, the school 
teachers. Does that surprise you? It 
shouldn’t. I like working with people 
who get excited about ideas. 

I like the fact that school teachers are 
not alone. All around us are other teach- 
ers who share our feeling that it is im- 
portant when the shy child becomes the 
chairman of the hospitality committee, 
who share our concern for the effective- 
ness of the United Nations organization. 
They ask if they can do anything to help 
at the debate conference for which we 
are responsible. They lend us books they 
like and think we will enjoy. There is 
no warmer comradeship in the world. 

But there is something still more im- 
portant. What is it I really want? What 
things are really important? I think I 
know the answer. The principle is: 

I want to make my life count for 
something in terms of human good. 
And today, as never before so urgently, 
human good is measured in terms of 
human peace. The preamble to the Con- 
stitution of the United Nations Educa- 
tional, Scientific and Cultural Organ- 
ization begins with a deceptively simple 
statement: Since wars begin in the minds 
of men, it is in the minds of men that 
the defenses of peace must be con- 
structed. 

Do we really believe this? If so, who 
shapes the minds of men? The press, 
the radio, the church, the school? All 
are influential, but of these only the 
school has as its central aim the shaping 
of the minds of men. If ignorance be- 
gets that suspicion and mistrust between 


the peoples of the world thru which 
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DOROTHY McCUSKEY 


Curriculum Coordinator, Wisconsin State 

Department of Education; Wave Officer 

during World War Il; member, NEA Na- 

tional Commission on Teacher Education 
and Professional Standards 


their differences have all too often 
broken into war, then I want to work to 
dispel ignorance. 

There was a time in the not-too-dis- 
tant past when ignorance was a personal 
or local misfortune, when private utter- 
ances remained private. But in a day 
when the speech of a Boston judge has 
an immediate effect upon the vote of a 
foreign delegation, ignorance is no 
longer personal, no longer local, no 
longer national in its consequences. 

The preamble continues, ... the great 
and terrible war which has now ended 
was a war made possible by the denial 
of the democratic principles of the dig- 
nity, equality, and mutual respect of 
men and by the propagation in their 
place, thru ignorance and prejudice, of 
the doctrine of the inequality of man 
and races. 

If I teach, be it in kindergarten or 
college, I can teach mutual respect one 
for another, I can exemplify my belief 
in the basic dignity of man. 

If I teach reading, I can perhaps 
teach men to read accurately, to read for 
truth. If I teach literature, or history, or 
language, I may perhaps help to build 
the intellectual and moral solidarity of 
mankind upon which a lasting peace 
may be founded. 

No other career could possibly be so 
exciting as that of sharing in the age- 
long contest between the forces of dark- 
ness and light. The stakes in no gamble 
were ever so high. The outcome is in- 
deed a gamble, tho it need not be. We 
know how to educate; we know how to 
mobilize for a common cause. All we 
need is the genuine will to do. 

Mexico is so determined to root out 
illiteracy that she has embarked on a 
nationwide program of “each one teach 
one,” and shortly all citizens are to carry 
cards proving that they have learned to 
read. We start at a much higher level 
and face a much harder task. It is easier 
to eradicate ignorance than prejudice, 
but it is our sacred duty to try to do 
both. 

For me, there is no choice—there 
never really was a choice. I am a teacher. 
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What one person can do — 


IVING students an insight into the 

possibilities of teaching is not 
something that can be left to the 
writer, the poster-painter, the guid- 
ance director, or even the teacher 
across the hall. It starts with ourselves. 
Each teacher, willy-nilly, is an adver- 
tisement of the teaching profession. 
Whether we sell or repel is of supreme 
importance. And so we begin with 
ourselves—“Do I act as tho I liked to 
teach?” 


“©* Most of us teaching today were 
profoundly influenced by a_ great 
teacher. And so, another question— 
“Would being in my classes give any- 
one the idea that teaching is a creative, 
socially important, and satisfying way 
of earning one’s living?” 


“©” Dip you ever see a student’s face 
light up when you asked, “How 
would you like to be a teacher, Bob?” 
His face flushes with pleasure as he 
says, “Gee, do you think I could? Am 
I good enough?” A teacher’s sugges- 
tion that he is promising material is 
sometimes all the encouragement he 
needs to begin a career which has 
always seemed beyond his reach. How 
about a chat with some of your prom- 
ising boys and girls? 


“©* ATTRACTIVE materials are needed 
which will call to students’ attention 
the possibilities of teaching and which 
will give them true, complete infor- 
mation about teaching in your com- 
munity. Are you the teacher who 
could design a poster, write a pam- 
phlet, or develop a radio program? Are 
you the teacher whose students could 
design a poster, write a pamphlet, 
make a vocational study of teaching, 
do a radio skit, or plan a career forum 
in which teaching would be presented 
along with other possible careers? 


“©" A taste of teaching sometimes 
arouses the aspiration to become a 
teacher. Classroom practices in which 
students give as well as take, teach as 
well as learn, may therefore be classed 
as potential teacher recruitment. And 
so, we wonder, “Js my classroom one 
in which I share with others the joys 
of teaching?” 


“©* Civuss of students interested in 
teaching serve as centers of contagious 
enthusiasm. In one eastern city where 
there are three Future Teachers of 
America clubs, 150 students came to a 
tea for prospective teachers. In a neigh- 
boring city, there not only was no tea, 
but there were few interested students. 
In five years no student from one of 
the highschools had gone to the teach- 








ers college just a few miles away. 
That faculty prides itself on teaching 
the “fundamentals.” Could they have 
missed a fundamental or two? Would 
you be willing to sponsor a club for 
students wanting to study teaching? 


“© One of the most valid indications 
of probable success in teaching is 
liking to work with children. The 
best way to discover this is to try it out. 
Perhaps one reason so many teachers 
came from the oneroom schools is that 
there they had a chance to experience 
the pleasures of watching ideas de- 
velop and possibilities blossom as they 
assumed some of the responsibility for 
directing the learning of the younger 
children. Cities and towns can do it 
too. How many such opportunities 
can you create? 


4 


©” Ir onty takes one to begin. One 
midwestern teacher got the idea that 
it would be a desirable thing to do 
some recruitment work in her com- 
munity. She happened to be program 
chairman of a professional group and 
arranged a session on the teacher’s re- 
sponsibility and opportunity in teacher 
recruitment. The evening was a suc- 
cess and the idea spread to neighbor- 
ing groups. This winter there were 
twelve recruitment conferences in that 
state. Would your professional affili- 
ations be good places to start develop- 
ing assistance in recruitment? 


“© ComMUNITY interest is essential 
to successful recruiting progress. Par- 
ents of students are most influential. 
What are your avenues to community 
action? 


A 


© Rapio stations have public service 
time available for needs like these. 
But someone must present the case, 
and in most cases prepare the material. 
Are you the one to do it? 


A 


© Scuovarsuips are useful not only 
because they enable a deserving stu- 
dent to prepare for a socially vital 
career, but they serve as convenient 
pegs for favorable general publicity 
about teaching. Who in your com- 
munity could you persuade to offer 


teaching scholarships? 


“©£ Scuoot and public libraries 
should have materials in this field. 
Can you give your libraries a list of 
good materials? 


“©* Posters, pamphlets, radio and 
movies are useful, but they are useful 
chiefly in the hands of a skilled, en 
thusiastic teacher and counselor who 
is willing to share with students his 
experiences in teaching. Is that you? 
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Youth Looks Ahead to Teaching 


: I were a young man I'd go into 
teaching and stay in it. I did it once 
nd I'd do it again, only harder and 
etter, 1 hope. Why? Simply because 
teaching is the most important and the 
grandest job in the world. 

I start out with two strikes against 
me when I tell you this at a ume when 
the increased cost ol living has suddenly 
rolled over the teachers and left them 
terrifically underpaid. You’ve heard of 
the thousands who have left the pro- 
fession and of the slowness of appro- 
priating bodies to make more than the 
most minor improvements in teachers 
Salaries, 

You wonder whether it is fair to 
yourself or your future family to under- 
take the four years of college training 
necessary for an elementary teacher’s 
license or the five years for a highschool 
license if at the end of these arduous 
years you are to be paid little more than 
the unskilled and not quite so much as 
the highly skilled worker. You ask if 
I’m really sincere in declaring that I'd 
do it again. 

In my judgment the situation is so 
serious that it’s positively good. The 
situation is so serious that the public 
sees it and sees that it must be corrected. 
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Parents and businessmen and _ taxing 
authorities are conscious of the problem 
as they have never been conscious of it 
before. And because the shortage of 
teachers will be acute for some years to 
come, the public will continue to be 
conscious that something substantial 
must be done. 

Even if salaries were doubled next 
Thursday, there still would not be 
enough qualified teachers. It takes at 
least four years to train a teacher and 
the number in training is less than half 
the required number. You young peo- 
ple, if you go in for teaching, will be 
ready for your first jobs four or five 
years from now not in an overcrowded 
profession but in one where the demand 
far exceeds the supply. If you have the 
training and the power, you may expect 
to be decently paid and otherwise well- 
rewarded. 


“©* WueEN a couple of generations ago 
one of Rochester’s leading physicians 
learned that I planned to teach, he de- 
manded, “Why do you want to go into 
teaching? Don’t you know that even a 
poor doctor makes three times as much 
as the best teacher?” 


Well, I didn’t want to be a poor 


JAMES M. SPINNING 


Superintendent of School 
Rochester, New York 


doctor. I didn’t think anyone should 
want to be a poor doctor. But I went into 
teaching for the reason that good doctors 
have gone into medicine, good lawyers 
into the law, good engineers into en- 
gineering, good nurses into nursing. I 
wanted a profession. 

The point about a profession is that 
it’s not just a way of earning a living. 
It’s a way of life which is concerned 
with improving life. It’s something that 
must appeal to anyone who wants to 
have some part in making a_ better 
world. 

The great thing about the teaching 
profession is the chance it gives to mul- 
tiply influence. The music teacher who 
has taught the violin players of a hun- 
dred different orchestras is in a sense 
himself playing in a hundred orchestras 
and being heard by the multiplied thou- 
sands who hear his pupils. 

In a span of 35 years of service, the 
average school teacher deals with from 
two to six thousand, the average prin- 
cipal with five to 25 thousand young 
people—and young people are the most 
enduring of all people. They carry you 
farthest into the future. 
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Doctors themselves must have teach- 
ers, and not merely teachers of medicine. 
They must first go to elementary school 
and learn to read and write, to high- 
school and learn science and history and 
other things, to college for premedical 
studies. 

Karl T. Compton, president of Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology, points 
to the shortage of engineers in this coun- 
try—some thousands now and more 
thousands in a couple of years. Who is 
to train the new men? Who is to teach 
them not only their engineering at the 
postgraduate level but their descriptive 
geometry in college, their algebra and 
trigonometry in highschool, their malti- 
plication tables in the elementary 
grades? 

The teacher at almost every stage has 

part in what other men become and 
do. For every occupation the world 
needs people who can read, write, speak, 
igure, invent, produce. 
©* Bur the teacher’s most important 
work is not just in getting people ready 
to make a living. It is in helping to 
make them into good citizens, and so in 
helping to increase the amount of justice 
and goodwill and peace in the world. 

We keep telling ourselves and each 
other that the world has changed with 
our newfound ability to release atomic 
power and with the further applications 
of science which are just over today’s 
horizon. Either everything is futile be- 
cause we shall blow ourselves to pieces, 
or everything is going to be just wonder- 
ful because we shall have new controls 
over nature. 

Well, the one thing we haven't learned 
is how to handle the controls. We 
haven’t learned how to live happily and 
with mutual respect whether in fam- 
ilies, in nations, or in the world of na- 
tions. Our best hope is in education, 
especially education in the early years. 

Our hope lies in being able to grow a 
generation which will be big enough to 
live fairly and decently in these tre- 
mendous times. We know quite a lot 
about what makes men tick. We have 
applied very little of it. That is a job 
for those who are interested in people 
and in working with people. That 
makes it a job for teachers. 
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When we have all the electric re- 
frigerators and stoves and _ helicopters 
and selfpolishing lipstick we can use, 
we shall still need to know how to live; 
to understand the world of nature, of 
plants and animals and children; to 
know the world of books, the world of 
art and music, the world of fun, the 
world of economics, of citizenship and 


- social responsibility; and how to get 


our money’s worth and our life’s worth. 
That’s where as a future teacher you 
come in. 

Now, where shall the nation recruit 
the kind of persons it needs for the 
teaching profession? From those who 
say, “What else can I do?”—as if those 
without capacity for anything else could 
possibly have capacity for teaching? 

Should the profession be recruited 
from among those who think that teach- 
ing is an easy job? You should know 
that the average teacher works at least 
40 hours a week, the really good teacher 
50 hours a week. 

Teaching is hard work. It’s no Strauss 
waltz. It takes a stout heart and strong 
nerves. It takes faith in people, faith in 
the future. It requires capacity for con- 
tinued growth. 

Whom should the public want to be 
the guides and mentors of the new gen- 
eration? Those from the top shelf? Or 
those from some lower shelf where they 
can be more easily reached? Should the 
public prefer people who are without 
personality or color or drive? Or per- 
sons with intellectual competence, strong 
character, and broad human sympa- 
thies? The questions answer themselves. 


©£ Wuart qualifications should come 
first? 

First, comes mastery of subjectmatter, 
the matter of many subjects, and the 
enthusiasm which comes with mastery, 
whether you are to teach the common 
branches, reading, writing, and arith- 
metic, geography, history, science; or 
health and physical education, music, 
French, chemistry, shorthand, literature, 
drafting, home economics, dramatics, 
machine shop, or biology. You must 
rate as an expert in your field. 

First, comes regard for children, and 
the understanding of children out of 
which that regard grows; understand- 


ing not only of their intellectual develop- 
ment but of their physical, emotional, 
and social development as well. 

First, comes capacity for leadership. 
Every teacher must be an executive, a 
planner, a manager, a skilled practi- 
tioner. That involves imagination, the 
power to stimulate, to inspire. It in- 
volves resourcefulness. Do you know 
what that is? It’s this: when nothing 
can be done, knowing instantly what to 
do. It includes patience and kindness. 
It means a sense of humor and a scorn 
of ridicule and sarcasm. 

Now here’s the second strike on me. 
You've been pretty close to teachers for 
the past ten or eleven years and you 
know that some of them don’t measure 
up—at least not all the time. 

Well, one of the hard parts of the 
teacher’s job is knowing that it’s im- 
possible to live up every hour to what 35 
youngsters and 70 parents expect of you. 
Just you do it better when your turn 
comes. 

You may even resent all teachers. We 
all tend to resent older people, those 
who carry authority. When your turn 
comes, be sure you don’t flaunt it, just 
carry it. 

While many of you have liked most 
of your teachers, perhaps you have dis- 
liked some of your teachers. You won- 
der how they got that way and you 
hope to high heaven you'll never be 
like that. 

Watch your step. I know just what 
you mean, but I also know that lots of 
other people get that way and worse 
without ever being teachers. We all get 
stiff in the brains, teachers less than 
most. 

Perhaps you think there’s no glamor 
in teaching. Perhaps there’s not so much 
glamor as in the life of the explorer or 
the soldier or the Hollywood star. But 
neither is there so much drudgery or 
mud. 

Teaching isn’t all fun, but it is ex- 
citing. There’s never a dull moment in 
it, whether it’s in the kindergarten or 
the college class. Life is dull only to 
dull people. Teaching is a constant chal- 
lenge. The danger is never that we'll be 
too big for it, only that we won’t be big 
enough. 

—Radio address over WHAM. 
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The World Is Unfinished 


“T*HE world and the future are un- 

finished. That is the prime scientific 
fact motivating the research and inves- 
tigative approach. 

Education consists of repeated experi- 
ments on humanbeings. The idea of 
the endlessness of progress and the in- 
evitability of change must permeate and 
control the educational process, regard- 
less of the subjectmatter and the geo- 
graphical location. 

There is always a great conspiracy to 

and immobilize everything we do. 
We hanker for the finality of security. 
We want authority to console us to in- 
action and allow us to say: “There that 
is done. This is what is so. I won’t have 
to bother learning that again.” 
‘©£ To tue teacher, the necessity of 
changing with progress is simultane- 
ously a great trial and a great oppor- 
tunity. Nothing would be more futile 
than having to teach the same subject- 
matter to the same pupils year after 
year. Changing pupils are taken for 
granted. They are the reason for schools. 

The changing content of subjectmat- 
ter and method is more subtle. It is 
nevertheless real and essential. 

Take chemistry and physics, for in- 
stance. Within little more than a year 
the release of atomic energy has out- 
moded sections of practically all texts 
in these fields. More has been done than 
put the Einstein mass-energy equation 
into a prominent place and add four 
new elements to the periodic table. 

There is a new and urgent emphasis 
on the power and necessity of the scien- 
tific method. Thru a hundred years or 
two, demonstrations have been made for 
those who can and have been well edu- 
cated to see. Galileo, Newton, Perkin, 
Pasteur, Einstein—they have changed 
the world and shown the way to the 
changing future. 

This abhorrence of unreasoned and 
untested authority, coupled with a reali- 
zation of the power of reason and ex- 
periment, is at the basis of all good 
teaching as it is of all progress in the 
world at large. 

No technic of modern education has 
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more promise and validity than the ex- 
perimental, do-it-yourself, hobby ap- 
proach. Every good teacher knows this. 
It is no new invention; yet it is the 
molder of the future. 

Successful teaching extends far be- 
yond the schoolroom. The scientists of 
tomorrow, for instance, are trying their 
talents in their science club activities as 
well as in the classroom. What they are 
doing on their own, outside the formal 
hours of school, guided by wise and 
understanding friends who are often 
teachers, may have profound meaning 
for the future. The great scientists of 
the future are in your classes. 

A third of a million boys and girls in 
junior and highschools and 
other secondary schools are in the 12,000 
Science Clubs of America. They are 
engaged in projects of many sorts— 
experimental approaches and explora- 


senior 


tions of varying degrees of expertness 
and originality. This is a gigantic, con- 
tinuing experiment in education which 
should and will be nurtured and ex- 
panded. 


“©© Tuese science hobby clubs are for 
the youth who will not become scientists 
as well as those who will. Along with 
the formal science classes, they are the 
means by which the merchants, me- 
chanics, housewives, lawyers, preachers, 
and all others who make up our popu- 
lation will get the necessary brief taste 
of the content and method of science 
that will make them more effective and 
intelligent citizens. Science is just as 
much a cultural subject as the classics, 
art, or Latin. It can be argued that it 
has more usefulness as well. 

From the viewpoint of the supply of 
future scientists, these clubs are the first 
training ground. The national science 
talent search for the Westinghouse Sci- 
ence Scholarships is a culminating se- 
lecting operation to assure that some of 
the most promising of the potential fu- 
ture scientists are discovered and en- 
couraged to receive college training. 
Only a relatively few thousand out of 
each year’s crop of highschool seniors 
can be expected—or should be encour- 


aged—to go into research as a profession. 

These few thousand boys and girls 
must go on to advanced training in col- 
lege with high enthusiasm and with a 
chain-reacting internal drive toward 
making the world better. 

We cannot’afford to allow any of the 
potential science geniuses of the future 
to be diverted to some other kind of 
career. A balanced staffing of our civili- 
zation involves the necessity of having 
a large body of experimental knowl- 
edge out of which to fashion the ad- 
vances that must take place in the fu- 
ture. 

Only a limited number of our popula- 
tion, it seems, can become creative sci- 
entists in this sense, just as the number 
of great artists and musicians in the 
world is distinctly limited. Artists may 
flourish with little tutoring and produce 
masterpieces in figurative garrets even 
today. The young scientist who does not 
have the opportunity of good under- 
graduate courses and the chance at 
graduate work of a high level with the 
guidance of good professors will not be 
likely to produce the scientific gold that 
may be within him. 


“©©* Tue teachers and the communities 
that they serve have high responsibilities 
in this discovery and nurturing of sci- 
ence talent. It is an important corollary 
that the community must see to it that 
science teachers, who are also precious 
and have unusual talents, have enough 
to live on and are respected and appreci- 
ated members of our society. 

Thus it is evident that the process of 
producing scientists of the future for 
an ever-changing world has none of 
the qualities of magic. The achieve- 
ments of science and the scientists who 
produce them are in no sense miracles. 
That may be the segment of scientific 
method that the public needs most to 
understand. 

The advance of science is grounded 
firmly on the magnificent freedom of 
hard, detailed, and tedious work, sprin- 
kled with insight and inspiration, guided 
according to the grand overall plan that 
is implicit in the structure of science. 
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This method and practice of science 
produces results. Just look at our news- 
papers; listen to radio programs; read 
books and magazines; peek over the 
shoulders of statesmen, generals, and 
admirals at their worries about new 
means of waging peace and war in the 
future. 

Travel with the physician who saves 
those who otherwise would have died. 
View the drawing-boards upon which 
the new machines and gadgets are tak- 
ing form. Follow the growth of new 
ideas as to how we can get along with 
ourselves, our neighbors, and the in- 
habitants of the same world, regardless 
of the languages they speak and the 
flags they fly. 

A mere listing of what science has 
done, even in recent years, may tend to 
make us smug and somewhat satisfied 
with ourselves. 

This ts no time for resting. The future 
is too urgent. There is too much that 
we do not know. There its too much 
chance that the world in madness will 
destroy the civilization that has been 
evolved, such as tt 1s. 


©" We nave before us many major un- 
knowns that need attention and explora- 
tion. The conquest of some of these 
areas of scientific ignorance may not 
come for years or decades. The accelera- 
tion of science’s achievements may bring 
some in a relatively short time. Here are 
some prime unknowns: 

First, there is the problem of disease. 
Despite many medical successes, there 
are vast unconquered areas in our world 
health picture. Most uncontrolled are 
the degenerative diseases, such as cancer, 
heart and circulatory disorders, nephri- 
tis, arthritis, diseases of the respiratory 
system, and ills of the brain. 

Least controlled of all the infectious 
diseases are those caused by the viruses, 
including colds, infantile paralysis, virus 
pneumonia. These, too, need their sulfa 
drugs and antibiotics. 

Second, there is the problem of the 
nature of life. The living cell is the seat 
of life itself. An explanation of its proto- 
plasm may explain the nature of life. 
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WATSON DAVIS discusses the responsibility of the teacher in 


the conquest of scientific ignorance. Mr. Davis is director 
of Science Service, Washington, D. C. 


This is far more complex than any of 
the complex chemical processes of fac- 
tory or industry. Only a minute amount 
of our research brains and resources are 
being spent on this fundamental prob- 
lem. 

Third, there is the problem of the 
nature of the universe. In the heavens 
there are in progress experiments of im- 
mense time and size. Whence did we 
come? Where are we going? How old 
is the universe, with its little sun and 
puny earth? 

The gigantic telescopes and patiently 
made photographs are the very instru- 
ments of philosophical and_ religious 
searchings as well as astrophysical ex- 
ploration. The light of the constantly 
renewed stars brings us assurance that 
atomic energy on a grand scale is being 
used in the other parts of the universe. 

Fourth, there is the problem of the 
elements. There are new chemical ele- 
ments to be discovered, perhaps a dozen 
or so. More important, there are prob- 
ably new particles within the atomic 
nucleus not yet identified. There are 
rare and neglected elements that may 
have industrial uses now unappreciated 
because they are considered too scarce 
for use. 

Fifth, there is the problem of photo- 
synthesis. We cannot do in our labora- 
tories or factories what the lowliest of 
green leaves can do—capture the energy 
of the sun and store it with relatively 
high efficiency. For energy today we are 
largely dependent. upon the sunshine 
captured in the growing things in our 
fields and forests, upon fossilized sun- 
shine of our coal and oil, or the energy 
of falling water raised to its heights by 
the heat of the sunshine. 

For practical purposes, the nuclear 
energy of uranium can be ignored. Out 
of atomic bomb research there may come 
something more valuable than all the 
mass of matter converted into energy 
in atomic fission. This is a new tool of 
research, the radioactively tagged atoms, 
that may be used to ferret out this secret 
of photosynthesis. 

Sixth, there is the problem of mind 
and emotions. Our mental ills, ranging 


from chronic grouches to disabling psy- 
choses, take major tolls. Disordered and 
mentally warped personalities give rise 
to crimes of all sorts, including those 
against society. 

Included in the mystery of mind and 
emotions is the matter of human be- 
havior, so important in the manage- 
ment, operation, and conduct of every- 
thing we do. The mind and emotions, 
determining fundamentally the _ be- 
havior of the individual and masses of 
individuals, must be understood if we 
are to keep peace in our personalities, 
families, communities, 
world. 

Seventh, there is the problem of war. 
We have just suffered a world war of 
gigantic proportions. We have new 
weapons, virtually unused in any major 
way, that will make any future war 
much more nearly totally devastating to 
many parts of the world. These include 
atomic bombs delivered by 


nations, and 


pilotless 
supersonic rockets guided by invisible 
loran networks, and the Pandora’s box 
of germs contained in biological war- 
fare. 

“©£ Appep to this we have a rising tide 
of misunderstanding among allies of 
World War II that, if continued, may 
be the fuse of a second conflict. Funda- 
mentally, Russians, Britishers, and 
Americans are among the most alike 
peoples on the face of the earth. There 
is no reason why the minor differences 
between these human groups cannot be 
settled without the horrible insanity of 
war. 

In the stress of war, all the skill of 
psychological interpretation | propa- 
ganda, if you will] and all the ma- 
chinery of mass communication are de- 
voted to worldwide mutual understand- 
ing [of our side]. This psychological 
warfare needs to become peaceful psy- 
chological welfare, a process of people’s 
knowing and understanding within and 
across manmade borders. This will be 
the essence of peace, which history 
shows is one of the greatest of un- 
knowns, worthy of the most intense and 
earnest scientific research. 
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PAYMENTS on the peace 


WILLIAM G. CARR 


Associate Secretary, NEA 


UR country has joined the United 
Nations. The first work of the or- 
ganization has begun. Should we stop 
thinking now about world affairs? 
Peace is not as cheap as that. The 
brave men who died to end the war 
made only the first payment on the 
peace. You and I must keep up the in- 
stalments. If we fail to keep them up, 
ve shall lose the peace just as we did 
ter 1915. 
The payments that must be made to 
keep the peace are of four kinds: money, 
time, thought, understanding. 


Money 
part of the payment. We shall 


The money is perhaps the 


to pay our share of the cost of run- 

ing the United Nations and _inter- 

national agencies related to it. Congress 

will have to set aside that money. It will 
ome from the taxes each of us pays. 

One of these days some congressman 


will say: “Mr. Speaker, why should the 


ood people of the United States be 
asked to pay ‘umpty’ million dollars as 
ur part of the cost of international co- 
operation in education [or in food or in 
whatever activitv appears to this con- 
gressman a aX od target |?” 

He will make the money needed 
sound like a great deal. He will tell how 
high the taxes are. He will demand an 
investigation. He will send copies of his 
speech back home to the people who 
elected him; he will say to them: “I am 
going to save you some money. These 
nternational experts can’t fool me, and 
I won't let them fool you.” 

We must tell that congressman we are 
ready to pay the taxes that will decrease 
the chance of another war. In the 1930's 
the total yearly cost of all countries for 
all the peace agencies of the world was 
just about enough to run America’s part 
in World War II for 26 minutes. 

Time—From the day the Dumbarton 
Oaks Proposals were published in Oc- 
tober 1944, until the day in July 1945 
when the Senate ratified the United Na- 
tions Charter by a vote of 89 to 2, was 
a period of about 11 months. It seemed 
as if everybody in the country were 
talking about ways to keep the peace. 

Millions of people took time to listen 
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to discussions of the subject on the radio, 
time to read about it in newspapers and 
magazines, time to buy or borrow and 
read books about it, time to attend meet- 
ings, time to study the question in 
schools, time to learn the basic facts. 
But 11 months is not long enough. 
Only a lifetime will do. The day will 
come when some new problem of rela- 
tions among nations will arise. Many 
of us are then likely to say, “That 
doesn’t concern me.” Or “We have 
joined the United Nations; everything 
will be taken care of.” Or “Let the gov- 
ernment handle that; I’m too busy.” 
We shan’t have time to listen to a 
radio program on the subject, because 
we might be late for the movies. We 
shan’t have time to attend the club 
meeting where the subject is being dis- 
cussed, because it’s a grand day for golf. 
If most of us act that way, we shall 
miss a payment on the peace. And if we 
miss many payments, the peace will not 
remain with us. 
Thought—The 
lems of the future are going to be as 
difficult as those of the past. The United 


international — prob- 


Nations provides a way to deal with 
those problems. It cannot solve them, 
for an organization cannot think. Only 
people can think. 

How will the United States armed 
forces be provided for the Security Coun- 
cil? Will our delegate on the Security 
Council have to ask Congress before he 
votes? Shall we share the secret of mak- 
ing the atom bomb? Iran has claimed 
that the Soviet Union is interfering in 
the government of some parts of that 
country. The Soviet Union has asked 
why the British have troops in Greece 
and Indonesia. Poland has suggested 
that the government of Spain is a threat 
to the peace. These problems and many 
others must be solved peaceably. 

Later, even more difficult questions 
will arise. How far and how fast will 
the United States be willing to move 
toward a real world government? Will 
not the UN Charter need to be changed 
from time to time? 


Do you want to live in a free country? 
Of course. But remember that democ- 
racy rests on informed, active, respon- 
sible, public opinion. People ignorant, 
lazy, or careless in their thinking are as 
great a danger to peace and freedom as 
an invading army. 

Much emphasis has been placed on 
the first seven words of the UN Char- 
ter: “We the peoples of the United Na- 
tions.” But the eighth word, “deter- 
mined,” is the real test. Are we really 
determined to “save succeeding genera- 
tions from the scourge of war”? If we 
are, we shall not fail to watch how well 
the Charter works, to discuss the subject, 
to keep interested in international ques- 
tions—to think about them. Is that too 
high a price to pay for peace? 

Understanding—We in the United 
States know too little about the peoples 
of other lands. We should learn more. 
We should know how they live; what 
gods they worship; what problems they 
face; what their work is like; how their 
governments operate; kinds of laws they 
have about property, work, and wages; 
what freedoms they have, or lack, to 
think, to speak, to worship, to learn. We 
should understand enough about their 
history, present conditions, and future 
hopes, to understand why they act as 
they do. 

If someone should give me a very fine 
violin, and tell me to play a tune on it, 
I could not do it. I do not understand 
how to play a violin. But if someone 
should give Fritz Kreisler a $10 fiddle 
and ask him to play a tune, that great 
violinist could make sweet music on it. 

The United Nations Charter is an in- 
strument for peace. It is useful only to 
those who know enough and care 
enough to use it. If that kind of under- 
standing is there, the Charter can main- 
tain peace, in spite of its defects. If the 
understanding is absent, the Charter 
would not work even if ten times better 
than it is. 

The hope of the world is that enough 
people will care deeply enough about 
peace to provide the money, the time, 
and the thought to make the Charter 
work. With real understanding, the 
other three will come. Whether we shall 
be the last generation to know war will 
depend on whether we are worthy to be 
the first generation to know lasting 
peace—From One World in the Mak- 
ing [1946. 100p. $1. Ginn]. 
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$472 Should Be Enacted 


472, in direct line of succession to 
S S181 [79th Congress|, was intro- 
duced in the United States Senate, Janu- 
ary 31, 1947. The bill is bipartisan in its 
sponsorship and was introduced by Sena- 
tor Robert A. Taft [Ohio] for himself 
and Senators Thomas .[ Utah], Ellender 
[La.], Hill [Ala.], Smith [N. J.], 
Cooper [Ky.], Chavez [N. Mex.], and 
Tobey [N. H.]. 

The purpose of the bill is to authorize 
appropriations to assist the states and 
territories in financing “a minimum 
foundation school program of public 
elementary and public secondary schools, 
and in reducing the inequalities of edu- 
cational opportunities . . . for the com- 
mon welfare.” 


Builds Floor under Schools 
Chief provisions of the bill include: 


[1] Federal aid to assist the states, 
where needed, to finance a $40-floor-pro- 
gram per pupil in average daily attend- 
ance, excluding expenditures for inter- 
est, capital outlay, and debt retirement. 

[2] Distribution of-funds to the states 
in direct proportion to need and effort, 
and in inverse proportion to financial 
ability. 

[3] The bill authorizes $150,000,000 
the first year, $200,000,000 the second, 
and thereafter $250,000,000 per year. The 
number of states eligible for benefits 
will vary as economic conditions change. 

[4] Each minority racial group in 
each state is assured a proportion of fed- 
eral funds in an amount not less than 
the population ratio each minority racial 
group in the state bears to the state’s 
total population. The $40-floor-program 
applies uniformly. 

[5] The bill safeguards state educa- 
tional controls in three ways: 

[a] It makes no transfer of state edu- 
cational controls to federal government. 

[b] It specifically and clearly prohibits 
the exercise of educational controls by 
any federal agency, officer, or other rep- 
resentative. 

[c] It prohibits any agreement be- 
tween any state and federal officials 
which would in effect shift any measure 
of educational control whatsoever from 
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Neither piety, virtue, nor liberty 
can long flourish in a community 
where the education of youth is 
neglected.—cooper 





the states to the federal government. 
The right of the states to operate sepa- 
rate schools for separate racial groups is, 
as now, reserved to the states. 

[6] Aid authorized by the act must 
supplement and not substitute for state 
and local school dollars. 

[7] Only those schools which are sup- 
ported within a state by state and local 
taxes can benefit under the act. 


Salaries Must Be Raised 


As earlier noted, the aid authorized 
by the act must go to meet current oper- 
ating costs. Approximately 75°/, of the 
$250,000,000 authorization will be used 
to improve teachers salaries. 

S472, when enacted, will put into 
practice on a national basis the principle 
of equalizing educational opportunity 
which has heretofore been effectively 
used by many of our states. 

In its provisions for unimpaired state 
control, for precise and defensible 
methods of alloting aid to the states, for 
guarantees of a “just and equitable dis- 
tribution” of support for schools oper- 
ated for separate minority racial groups, 
and for encouragement of maximum 
local and state effort, the pending bill 
has been pronounced by a number of 
outstanding students of American pub- 
lic education as the best that has ever 
been offered in Congress. 

Enactment of $472 will stand out as 
one of the most notable achievements 
in the history of federal school legisla- 
tion. Over the past century and a half 
Congress has enacted more than 150 
federal-aid-to-education bills. 

The educational provisions of the 
famous Northwest Ordinance of 1787 
and the passage of the First Morrill Act 
in 1862 are great landmarks by the side 
of which $472, when enacted, will take 
an equally respected place. 


Called “a Humble Beginning” 


While outstanding in terms of its 
principles, the bill was described by 


Senator Taft as “a humble beginning” 
in point of the $40 minimum guaranteed 
level prescribed by the act. 

The $40 program will cost $250,000,- 
ooo per year. The cost of a $45 program 
is $326,000,000; of a $50 program, $430,- 
000,000; and of a $60 program, $674,000,- 
000. 

The $60 program, or one considerably 
higher, is desirable in the light of pre- 
vailing acute conditions in education, 
even after the states and localities have 
greatly increased their effort. 

However, the bill does not aim at this 
higher goal, in view of the fact that the 
Eightieth Congress has set for one of its 
chief goals a balanced national budget. 
To achieve this goal and at the same 
time meet critical issues in the fields of 
health, education, and housing, Congress 
will be forced to reduce spending in 
some areas by very large amounts in 
order to increase authorizations by mod 
est sums in others. The alternative is in- 
creased taxes, a purpose that runs di- 
rectly counter to an announced policy 
of tax reduction by the Congress. 


Early Action Is Imperative 


The shocking shortage of qualified 
teachers in the nation undermines the 
common welfare and, unless changed, 
will relegate our country to a second- 
rate power in the world. 

Public interest is aroused. The press 
and radio are rendering great service in 
disseminating information. 

Within the field of teaching, the most 
urgent need is for local, state, and na- 
tional education associations to take 
more vigorous action than ever before. 

Not only must local school leaders 
know the need and the solution; they 
must inform their communities, consoli- 
date public opinion, and see to it that 
such opinion is channelled quickly and 
clearly to their senators and congress- 
men. 

Short of such action on the part of 
locals thruout the nation, the prospects 
for needed legislation will be gravely 
imperiled. 


—R. B. MARSTON, director NEA Divt- 
sion of Legtslative-Federal Relations. 
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A Child's Bill of Rights 


| SHOULD like to present what I 
have chosen to call “A Child’s Bill 
{ Rights.” I do not contend for a 
moment that it contains all that to 
which a child is legitimately or ethically 
entitled, but I do contend that if these 
minimal rights were granted, the world 
of the future would be a much better 


place in which to live. 


Item One 


PARENTS 


‘° r 


Every child is entitled to: 





fa] Parents who are not themselves 
mentally deficient or diseased. 

[b] Parents who are in such physical 
condition that they will not jeopardize 
the child’s physiological growth; parents 
not venereally diseased, for éxample. 

[c] Parents who are at least mini- 
mally adjusted in their marital relation- 
ship, whose marital relationship ap- 
pears likely to be enduring. 

[d| Parents who really want the child. 

[e] Parents who have at least some 
understanding of the responsibilities of 
parenthood and of the need of the 
child for love and security, and who 
have the willingness and the ability to 
provide for such needs. If they do not 
have the financial ability but meet other 
qualifications, the state should provide 
supplemental assistance. 

In passing, it must be observed that 
one of the most astounding fallacies is 
the flat assumption that a desire to 
marry qualities a couple for parenthood. 


Item Two 


“ PHYSIOLOGICAL CARE 





Every child is entitled to: 

fa] A diet sufficient to insure him 
against deprivative diseases. 

[b] Shelter adequate to prevent his 
suffering from undue stress. 

[c] Clothing of quantity and quality 
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sufficient to preserve his health and dig- 
nity—and the latter is by no means the 
lesser of the two. 

{d| A medical and dental program, 
state-supported if need be, designed to 
prevent disease and deficiency and to 
remedy whatever faults may develop in 
the course of his growing up. 

The individual child is the product of 
his heredity as it is modified by a given 
environment. Today there is little that 
we can do positively to improve the 
heredity of our children | eugenic. sterili- 
zation at best is but a negative proce- 
dure |, but we can and must improve the 
controllable factors of environment. 


Item Three 


RECREATION 





Every child is entitled to a recreational 
program designed to: 

[a] Provide him with an opportunity 
to make social contacts with his peers, 
to develop the necessary feeling of be- 
longingness. 

[b] Provide him with an opportunity 
for pleasurable selfexpression. Play for 
the young child is, in a very real sense, 
actually his language. 

[c] Provide him with an opportunity 
to explore and test out his environment, 
to establish reality boundaries. 

[d] Provide him with an opportunity 
to secure socially acceptable physical out- 
lets for the resolution of his needs for 
aggression, which might otherwise lead 
to trouble for him. 

[e] Provide him with an opportunity 
to gain perspective by experiencing both 
victory and defeat in circumstances in 
which there is relatively little threat to 
his ego. 

In the Victorian Era it was postulated 
that little children should be seen and 
not heard. Later, in violent reaction to 
this rigid constriction, there was de- 


veloped the philosophy that the child 
must be granted selfexpression at what- 
ever the cost. 

Today, many child psychologists feel 
that altho both these radical doctrines 
were unsound, each had some degree 
of merit. For example, none would be 
likely to quarrel with the premise that 
every child needs selfcontrol. Likewise, 
few would be likely to deny the child 
the right to reasonable selfexpression. 
The sound course, then, seems to be to 
teach the child to develop his ability to 
inhibit, to teach him to express himself 
in socially acceptable ways. 


Item Four 


MORAL TRAINING 





Every child is entitled to a program of 
religious, ethical, and moral training: 

[a] In which the training is given by 
instructors who teach by living example 
as well as by precept. 

[b] In which the concepts are phrased 
in language the child can easily under- 
stand. 

[c] In which practical advantages of 
morality are given as much emphasis 
as the theoretical. It is imperative that 
the child understand that ethical and 
moral social restrictions are in reality 
positive, not merely negative or pro- 
hibitive, and that by their observance he 
can enjoy a richer, happier life. 

[d] In which the emphasis is placed 
upon developing attitudes that will in- 
sure that the child will respect the feel- 
ings and the personal and property 
rights of others. 

A well-established and_ not-too-rigid 
moral and ethical code can be a strong 
support to the child in his periods of 
stress and doubt. Too inflexible a code, 
however, can produce disastrous con- 
flicts. 

It must always be remembered that 
moral standards are the result of train- 
ing, not of inheritance; that the infant 
is no more moral or immoral than a 


puppy- 
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Never has there been a time in which people could to 
better advantage consider the future. And the future can 
be only what today’s children are trained to make it. 


Item Five 


EDUCATION 





Every child is entitled to instruction 
at the public expense in a school system: 


[a] That is staffed by teachers who 
are well-trained and highly motivated 
and who have well-integrated personali- 
ties. 

[b] That is so designed as to provide 
him with training at a pace that he can 
follow without real discomfort. It is to 
be noted that the superior child is as 
much entitled to an accelerated pace as 
the inferior child is entitled to a decele- 
rated pace. 

[c] That can provide him with sub- 
jectmatter best designed to prepare him 
for his future vocation. The schools 
should stress college preparation only for 
those who are of sufficient intelligence 
to do college work, and by no means all 
highschool graduates are equipped in- 
tellectually to do satisfactory college 
work. There can be no really valid ex- 
cuse for ignoring individual differences. 

[d] In which the emphasis will al- 
ways be on individual work well done 
rather than upon competition between 
students. It is imperative that the child 
be able to feel satisfaction in the com- 
pletion of work that he has performed to 
the best of his ability. 

In many ways the schoolroom is a 
counterpart of the home, and the teacher 
in a very real sense is a parent-substi- 
tute. The school, as a rule, is the first 
radical break from the home for the 
child, and the child’s capacity for the 
all-important progressive assumption of 
autonomy can be happily strengthened 
or tragically weakened by his experi- 
ences in school. 

For those who say that in the interests 
of economy the schools must regiment 
the children, it will be well to note that 
the sociologists offer rather convincing 
evidence that by 1970 or 1980, barring 
unforeseen changes in the current trend, 
we shall have a virtually stationary 
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population level in the United States. 
Soon, therefore, there should be far 
more emphasis on the quality of cur- 
riculums and personnel and far less 
emphasis on capital outlay. 


Item Six 


PSYCHOLOGICAL CARE 





Every child is entitled to a psychologi- 
cal program: 


[a] Designed to insure him an oppor- 
tunity to talk frankly and freely at least 
once a year, and more often if he feels 
the need, to a parent-substitute who will 
neither criticize nor punish him. 

[b] Designed to afford him some in- 
sight into the dynamics of human rela- 
tionships and thus to help make easier 
the problem of social adjustment. 

[c] Designed to appraise his intellec- 
tual rate of development to the end that 
his educational needs may be met more 
intelligently. 

[d] Designed to appraise his aptitudes 
so that his ultimate vocation may be 
more happily selected by him. We have 
far too many square pegs trying to fit 
themselves into round holes. 

[e] Designed to appraise the child’s 
total personality development and in- 
tegration so that such potential pitfalls 
as sibling rivalries, sexual deviations, 
and the like, may be avoided or amelio- 
rated. 

It is greatly to be hoped that in the 
not-too-distant future the child will view 
his visits to his psychologist as a matter 
of course, just as he now views his visits 
to his physician and his dentist. It is 
further to be hoped that there will be an 
adequate number of trained clinical 
psychologists to furnish this service. 


TO SUM UP 


We must face squarely the fact that 
our civilization is sick. To save it we 
must do everything possible to see that 
our future citizens—our children—be- 
come better trained, better balanced, 
healthier, and happier than we are. 








He who teaches 
a child 


Ir was always been the teacher’s 
blessed task to mold and uplift the 
human mind, to impart learning and 
understanding so that the line of 
human progress might forever be 
extended. 


We of the parent-teacher organiza- 
tion are particularly mindful of this 
because of our deep, abiding concern 
for children and their future. The 
nobility of the teaching profession is 
no new thought to us. 


“He who teaches a child,” runs an 
ancient saying, “is like him who be- 
gets a child.” 


In these words we find the essence 
of the teacher’s greatness as well as 
the greatness of his task. For teach- 
ing is creative work. It creates vision 
in young imaginations, ideals in 
young hearts, a concept of the mean- 
ing and purpose of life in young 
minds. 


From the moment a child becomes 
articulate, he looks trustingly to his 
teachers for guidance, for skill in 
using the tools of thought and ex- 
pression, for knowledge of his own 
capacities, and for awareness of the 
world around him. 


And as the child grows older, his 
teachers become close counselors and 
friends—companions in the search 
for worthier aspirations and higher 
accomplishments. 


Jecause the teacher’s greatness lies 
in his ability to open the rich treas- 
urehouse of human knowledge and 
to unleash the creative spirit of 
youth, the followers of this noble 
profession have always held the re- 
spect of thoughtful men. 


They are, as they have always 
been, the leaders and makers of men. 
Therefore, let us not only protest 
every condition—economic and so- 
cial—that threatens the advancement 
of teaching but do all we can to fill 
the ranks of the profession with 
new and able leaders. 


Let us also give our children the 
proper insight into this honorable 
calling so that those who have a 
mind and a heart for it may in turn 
take their place among the teachers 
of the world. 


—MRS. L. W. HUGHES, president, 
National Congress of Parents and 


Teachers. 
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The Social Studies Teacher 


in the Postwar World 


material learned in college ten, 15 or 


RUSTRATED men tend to seek a 

scapegoat. Twentieth-century society 
has failed to protect mankind individu- 
ally and collectively from the recurring 
ills of insecurity, internal dissension, and 
international chaos. Education which 
fails to teach man how to live with his 
brothers in this scientific age is held 
responsible. 


On all levels from nursery school to 


1 
} 


dult training, the educational process 
is going thru a period of serious inven- 
tory and criticism. 

A total school program has many im- 
portant aspects. The role ot the social 
studies teacher in the postwar world is 
one of these, since the organization and 
resentation of courses will tend to de- 
termine the character and destiny of the 
educational program. What, then, is the 
spec ial re sponsibility of the social studies 
teacher in preparing his students for 
adult life? 


©" Tue first task of the social studies 
teacher is.to take inventory of his own 
store of knowledge and to improve his 


intellectual chaotic 


competence. The 
condition of world society makes it im- 
perative that social science teaching be 
marked by scholarship, courage, and 
vision. 

In too many cases the social science 
teacher is lacking in all three of these 
qualities. A statistical study made a 
few years ago records that the average 
teacher is “conservative in attitudes, mis- 
informed concerning many elemental 
social science facts, and isolated from the 
world of events outside the classroom.” 

The teacher of natural science is in- 
clined to recognize that the atomic bomb 
has revolutionized the scientific knowl- 
edge of the day. The social scientist too 
often fails to realize that the atomic 
bomb has also social 
thinking. The student is taught the con- 


revolutionized 


flicts of the past with too little attempt 
to attach historical events to the prob- 
lems of his own society. 

Many teachers are loaded down with 
data which are outmoded. They con- 
tinue to present year after year the same 
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20 years ago. Social and economic prin- 
ciples which belong to the horse-and- 
buggy age are being taught. 

The teacher of today must contribute 
constantly to the advancement of knowl- 
edge thru his own observation and re- 
search. Any teacher must first search 
for knowledge before he has the mate- 
rial with which to teach. The idea that 
one can learn how to teach without 
learning what to teach is a fallacy. 

The social science teacher must be 
able to judge effectively his sources of 
information. The controls of public 
opinion channels, the technics of propa- 
ganda, the stereotypes and mores of the 
day need to be open to critical evalua- 
tion. 

Unless children in the 
process of judgment-making and _ the 
methods of scientific thinking, they are 


are trained 


not equipped to face a changing society. 
Unless teachers are trained in these 
methods, they cannot teach children to 
use them. 

The teacher assumes the task of pre- 
paring the student for participation in 
a democratic society. The teacher then 
must face the controversial issues of the 
day with sympathy and understanding 
and at the same time with courage and 
vision. 

It is important for the social studies 
teacher to take inventory of his own 
attitudes, his own knowledge, and his 
own conclusions. In order to emphasize 
the size and importance of this task it 
might be well for the teacher to ask 
himself: 

How do I feel about racial prejudice 
and religious bigotry in the United 
States? In my own community? What 
do I know about the machinery of the 
United Nations organization? What do 
I propose to do about starvation, sick- 
ness, and unemployment in China? In 
Europe? Among the destitute share- 
croppers? In my own county? What do 
I propose to recommend in the field of 
social security and health insurance? 
How do I feel about collective bargain- 
ing? Strikes? Compulsory arbitration? 


FRANCES P. DELANCY 


Assistant Professor in Political Science 


Vassar College, Poughkeepsie, New York 


There are some who imagine that a 
teacher can avoid a conclusion, that he 
merely presents the arguments on both 
sides and lets the pupil conclude. No 
teacher who has really studied a situa- 
tion can avoid a conclusion. By the very 
selection of a given reading and the 
omission of another, he may indicate his 
point of view. By tone of voice and 
shrug of shoulder, consciously or uncon- 
sciously he influences his students. 


“©2 THe social 
studies teacher is to build a curriculum 
which will lead to effective social action. 


Much recent discussion of educational 


second task of the 


policy is centered around controversy 
between the humanities and the sctences, 
between liberal and vocational training, 
between the historical and the contem- 
porary approach. 

This controversy often ignores the 
basic concept of democracy, namely 
that all men are responsible for the 
political activities of the government; 
that individual action produces the col- 
lective result; that democracy depends 
upon the intelligent, conscientious ac- 
tivity of all of its citizens. 

All men must be trained in the art 
of democratic living. Man no longer 
lives alone. He exists in society and the 
manner in which he conducts himself 
in the community will determine the 
collective ends of that society. All edu- 
cation worthy of the name is designed 
to help men to understand and to im- 
prove the contemporary world. Only 
those who like an ivory tower or who 
fear to face the sordid world and its 
problems would deny this principle. 

It is thought by some that it is the 
duty of the social scientist alone to pre- 
pare the student for his social responsi- 
bilities in contemporary society. This is 
absurd. No group of well-trained social 
scientists can produce the “good society” 
while the natural scientists and the 
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If you are not a social studies teacher, please 


dont let the title of this article keep you 
from reading Soe 


artists pursue their courses of isolated 
research. 

No subject belongs in the school cur- 
riculum today which is not specifically 
oriented toward improving the contem- 
porary world. We should avoid the 
narrow specialization which makes it 
possible for technically-trained men to 
have little interest in the social philos- 
ophies of the day. It is a tragedy when 
the physics and chemistry teachers fail 
to connect the implications of their 
knowledge with the social problems of 
the world. 

The entire curriculum must be built 
into a program for training students in 
social action. This is not done in the 
civics course alone. It is done in the 
physics class, the Latin class, the cafe- 
teria, and on the basketball floor. 

No subject is a valid expenditure of 
time and money if it does not prepare 
the student for action as a responsible 
individual in society. Hence, we should 
talk more in terms of correlating and 
integrating the knowledge of science 
with the contributions of the arts and 
less in terms of subjects. 

As one example of this integration, 
Vassar College last year conducted an 
experiment on the freshman level in 
which the subjectmatter of six different 
traditional departments was correlated 
into a single ten-credit course called 
“Today's Cities.” 

The course took the full time of the 
students for ten weeks. Six faculty mem- 
bers—one each in economics, English, 
physics, political science, psychology and 
sociology—worked with 20 students in 
an attempt to understand democratic 
processes in a technological age as evi- 
denced in the modern city. 


©" Tue third task for the social studies 
teacher is to make a connection between 
the student’s classroom theories and 
more effective community action. This 
bridge can be aided by well-planned 
field work. The laboratory for the social 
sciences involves systematic observation 
and participation in community activity 
outside the schoolroom. 
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Field work may be of many types. It 
may consist of full- or parttime employ- 
ment, such as a job which the student 
is holding primarily to earn money but 
to which he can apply the principles of 
social science and observe their results. 

Where a student is not so employed, 
the activity may be a volunteer project, 
such as community scout work or family 
chores. Under faculty supervision there 
may be field trips, in which students ob- 
serve community activities of social sig- 
nificance—the court room, the city coun- 
cil, industrial plants, social welfare in- 
stitutions, or labor union meetings. Men 
and women of prominence in the com- 
munity may be invited to lecture before 
the class. 

On a simple scale students may in 
terview individuals and report their 
findings. On a more advanced level 
there is the possibility of group surveys; 
e. g., employment, price investigation, or 
housing. 


“© Fretp projects entail both individ- 
ual and group undertakings. Thru them, 
schoolroom knowledge may be made 
applicable to everyday living. The 
teacher needs to make the best use of 
the student’s individual background. 
Laboratory experience can thus be used 
to contribute to individual development 
and to group learning. 

Such field activity necessitates careful 
supervision and guidance on the part of 
the teacher. Information must be gath- 
ered carefully, understood clearly, inter- 
preted accurately, and applied wisely. 
The result ought to be growth in intel- 
ligent citizenship. 

The classroom teacher in social studies 
faces a tremendous challenge in the 
postwar world. The new world will in 
large measure depend upon the knowl- 
edge, courage, and vision of the teachers 
who train the leaders of tomorrow. 
Man’s ability to participate in a demo- 
cratic society should be furthered by an 
educational system which understands 
not only the scientific knowledge of this 
age but understands its social implica- 
tions as well. 


Minutes 


“Witt the meeting please come to 
order?” 

It is nine oclock, Thursday morn- 
ing, in a Battle Creek elementary 
school. Serious-faced, bright-eyed 
youngsters are seated around a large 
table, each with notebook and pencil. 

This is the meeting of the student 
council. Its members, selected by 
their classmates as representatives, 
are fully conscious of their respon- 
sibility for making their school a 
better place in which to live. 

The minutes of the last meeting 
have now been read. The secretary 
calls the roll. They are all there, 
from the tall sixth-grader to the 
“littlest one.” 

The meeting proceeds. In a demo- 
cratic fashion each representative 
who expresses himself is listened to 
respectfully. Some suggestions are 
accepted, some rejected, but always 
by the decision of the majority. 

The first-grader sometimes looks 
a bit bewildered. But he doesn’t 
worry for he knows that the “big 
brother” or “big sister” assigned to 
him will go back with him to help 
him report to his group. 

Now you listen more attentively. 
“Our group thinks Tom should be 
taken off the safety patrol. He is 
never on time. He teases the little 
children. And he will ride other 
boys’ bicycles.” 

Now is the time they need your 
help as adult adviser. “Do you 
think,” you ask, “that this is going 
to help the situation? Perhaps there 
is a better way to do it.” 

Then Sally, always fair-minded, 
says, “Tom hasn’t been in our school 
very long. Perhaps if he knew the 
little children better, he wouldn’t 
tease them. If we talked to Miss 
Blank, she would let him help with 
the kindergarten. The little boys are 
making boats, and Tom uses tools so 
well.” 

Suggestions follow rapidly on 
ways of helping Tom. As their will- 
ingness to help him grows, the chil- 
dren do not realize that they are 
learning an important lesson in liv- 
ing together. 

“The meeting is adjourned.” 

They clatter down the stairs. You 
pause for a moment with a little 
prayer that many such experiences of 
practicing democracy may be given 
to the boys and girls in our schools. 
If our democracy is to survive, it 
must become our daily pattern of 
living. 

—A radio script by AGNES Ross, 
Fremont School, Battle Creek, Michi- 
gan. 
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Reappraising Our Schools 


©£ Tis article is one section of Our 
Children, the annual report of the profes- 
sion to the public issued by NEA Execu- 
tive Secretary Willard E. Givens on Jan- 
uary 7, 1947. David Wills, ABC commen. 
ator, in a broadcast, called it one of the 
most significant educational documents of 
our time. Single copies of the report will 
be sent free on request, so long as the 
supply lasts. 

In the foreword of this pamphlet, which 
is addressed to the public and especially to 
newspaper editors, Dr. Givens said: 

“The schools are yours. They are staffed 
by nearly a million teachers whose qualifi- 
cations are set by regulations of your con- 


tituted state authorities. The teachers are 


lected by authorities who derive their 


powers from you in a manner prescribed by 
law. Schoolhouses are built and equipped 
mn response to demands expressed by 
ou at the ballot box. They conform to 
specifications drawn up by your repre- 
entatives. It is you who pay for the 
schools. They are as good as you make 
them—no better, no worse.” 


HE whole program of American 

education demands reappraisal in 
the light of the needs of American 
citizens and of community and national 
welfare. Some phases of the program 
undoubtedly need thorogoing revision. 
All need to be strengthened and im- 
proved. The proposals set forth below 
ire not allinclusive. They deal only with 
some of the more urgent, fundamental 
needs. 

Eradication of Illiteracy—There is no 
excuse in this country for illiteracy of 
those who are mentally competent. The 
US army created schools to teach thou- 
sands of adult male citizens to read and 
write in order that they might be able 
to perform some duties in war. The 
facilities of our civilian public schools 
should be made available on a nation- 
wide basis for the elimination of il- 
literacy, which handicaps millions of 
citizens in the performance of their 
citizenship duties in peace. This step 
should be taken as soon as the schools 
can be financed and staffed for the pur- 
pose. 

Adult Education—The handicap of 
ignorance limits the full life to which 
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every free man is entitled. It is a limit- 
ing factor in economic production and 
sharply curtails the prosperity that de- 
pends upon a wide demand for con- 
sumer goods. 

A broad program of adult education 
in America is immediately imperative, 
not merely to help individuals to make 
amends for their failure to acquire an 
education in youth, but to enable even 
well-educated citizens to make the most 
of the present. Continuous opportunity 
for education thruout life is essential in 
any dynamic nation. 

For some citizens, continuous educa- 
tion may be selfdirected. Others must 
have a formal program of parttime 
classes offered under the direction of 
specially trained teachers. 

The Years before Six—Expenditure 
of public-school funds should be au- 
thorized for children under six years 
of age. These educational services should 
be an integral part of the educational 
system. The years before six are crucial 
in the growth and development of 
children. Children under six can profit 
by organized educational services. The 
home and other institutions of society 
will be strengthened when these services 
are provided. Such services should be 
available everywhere on an optional 
basis. America must not lag in its pro- 
tection and development of the young 
child. 

School Attendance—Five million 
youth of school age are not in school 
Compulsory school attendance laws 
should be universal and effective. Child- 
labor laws should be revised where 
necessary, and rigidly enforced. 

After Pearl Harbor, thousands of 
highschool students left their classes 
before graduation, attracted by the high 
wages of war industries and offices. 
Some of them rendered a real service 
toward the winning of the war. It is as 
important to the national welfare that 
their educational opportunities be re- 
stored as it is that the interrupted school 
careers of ex-service men and women 
be resumed. Parttime schools and eve- 
ning classes should be available to all 
of them. 


Nine years of schooling are not 
enough to prepare the average citizen 
for the complicated duties he faces. No 
less than a complete highschool educa- 
tion for every mentally competent child 
is sufficient. This goal should be adopted 
in every community. 

Equality of Educational Opportunity 
—Our children are citizens. They have 
equal opportunity for justice in the 
courts. They are entitled to equality of 
opportunity in the classroom. Millions 
are denied it. 

The disparity in the quality of educa- 
tion in different parts of the United 
States is almost unbelievable in a land 
where “men are born free and equal.” 
Some communities spend annually 60 
times as much to operate a single class- 
room as other communities do. 

This injustice has existed since an in- 
dustrial economy began to concentrate 
wealth in some states and communities 
at the expense of others. There is no 
remedy for it but taxation of wealth 
wherever it is for the education of chil- 
dren wherever they live. Only the na- 
tional government can do that. Federal 
participation in the financial support of 
schools is basic to an educational pro- 
gram that can meet the needs of all our 
children. 

Vocational Training—Every child 
should have an opportunity to acquire 
in his school career at least some of the 
fundamental skills of a vocation. To 
more than half of American youth this 
opportunity is lacking or wholly inade- 
quate. 

Health and Physical Education—Two 
wars in the same generation have shown 
physical weaknesses so serious as to con- 
stitute a real danger to the national wel- 
fare. Many of these weaknesses are 
chargeable to inadequate school oppor- 
tunities for the protection and develop- 
ment of mental and physical health. 
Adequate health programs are non- 
existent in a very large proportion of 
rural schools. They are available only to 
about 12° of the students in all schools. 
Sound health is an important national 
asset in peace as well as in war. 


Every child periodically from the 
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earliest years should be given physical 
examinations followed by the remedial 
or corrective measures indicated. The 
health program should include outdoor 
sports and recreation that may well be 
extended thru the summer months now 
usually devoted to vacation. The total 
health and physical fitness program 
should be a cooperative project of school 
and home and medical service outside 
the school. 

Citizenship—Preparation for good 
citizenship is an important objective of 
public education. Every student should 
know and understand the history of our 
country, and the basic principles which 
underlie the duties as well as the rights 
and liberties of its citizens. School 
studies in citizenship should include at 
appropriate age levels full consideration 
of current problems of American gov- 
ernment. Opportunities should be af- 
forded to practice various duties of citi- 
zenship in local and gradually expand- 
ing situations. 

Human Relations—New emphasis 
should be placed upon sympathetic un- 
derstanding and appreciation of races 
and religions. Relations of our own gov- 
ernment with other nations, the history 
and development of the United Nations 
organization, and the role of education 
in the maintenance of world peace 
should have a definite place in the school 
curriculum and should not be incidental 
or accidental studies. 

Worthy Home Membership—Prepa- 
ration for home membership should in- 
clude all the relationships of the home 
as well as the arts of the kitchen, the 
sewing room, and the nursery. 

Leisure 





No field of life offers greater 
opportunity for initiative and individual 
expression than that period which is 
unregimented by the tasks of an age 
increasingly dominated by the machine 
and the commitments to which the in- 
dividual is bound in his occupational 
relationships with his fellows. The 
shortening of the working week and 
working day demands education in the 
constructive use of free time. 
Spiritual Values—Increasing occupa- 
tion with vocational skills, with under- 
standing of the economic and political 
ideologies of the world now in ferment, 
should never exclude teaching the spirit- 
ual and ethical values of life. Apprecia- 
tion of these values should be an impor- 
tant part of every educational program. 
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Science and Technical Knowledge— 
The war has given great impetus to 
knowledge and skills long in the mak- 
ing. Already many thousands of Ameri- 
can youth have been introduced to them. 
A vast new field for achievement is 
ahead of us if we choose to enter. It lies 
in the laboratories and research stations 
and experimental fields. Training for 
service in these institutions must be ex- 
panded in our schools and colleges. 
Equipment and personnel and financial 
support for this enterprise are too mea- 
ger. Opportunity to discover and develop 
the talent required is nonexistent in 
whole areas of American education. 

The greatest American scientist in 
1985 is today playing with a magnet, 
thumbing the screw on a compound 
microscope, or learning the binomial 
theorem. A teacher of skill and vision 
will discover him, lead him thru his first 
faltering steps, and start him on his way 
to achievement and renown. 

There are millions of American chil- 
dren who never see the elemental tools 
nor have the understanding teacher to 
unlock their talents for service to human 
welfare. These youth are our inexcusa- 
ble losses. To find and develop them, to 
create the skills and knowledge upon 
which we must depend for our national 
strength in the age of science and the 


machine is a task for new and improved 
schools. We must provide them now. 

For this advancement in education 
we have the pattern and the lesson of 
experience. Preparation for the war on 
all fronts is the best example history af- 
fords of the effectiveness of education 
when it is undertaken purposefully with 
adequate financial support. About 40°/, 
of all service personnel required special- 
ized training. Every educational facility 
in the nation that could be of use was 
employed. Military posts became schools. 
Highschools instituted _ preinduction 
courses. Hundreds of thousands of men 
and women in uniform were enrolled in 
colleges and universities. The labora- 
tories and shops of higher institutions 
were turned over to research and train- 
ing in war projects. The public schools 
trained 10 million persons in the skills 
of the war industries. Thousands of edu- 
cators from every field of education 
were drawn into the services to staff 
special training courses. 

There is no reason why the entire edu- 
cational facilities of the nation should 
not be as purposefully and energetically 
employed and as well-financed to meet 
the demands of peace. There is every 
reason why they should be if we are to 
maintain the preeminence in peace we 
gained in war. 
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YOME years ago, in a dull and rou- 
S tine investigation, a doctoral disser- 
tation, | made a strange discovery. The 
investigation Was into the lives of the 
leaders of our American democracy, 
from George Washington to Franklin 
Roosevelt. Its objective was to discover 
the educative and informative factors 


| 


that made them leaders. The strange 
discovery was, in the stiff and careful 
language of the dissertation, that “of 
the educative factors considered, the 
debating society was the most consistent 
single factor contributing to the de- 
velopment of these men.” 

In other words, at the end of what 
was a reasonably scientific piece of in- 
vestigation, it could be said in a con- 
clusion, drawn with sufficient logic to 
get by the doctoral examiners, that 
among the things you can put your 
fingers on—like influential teachers, 
special courses, particular school activi- 
ties, certain books, and the like—debat- 
ing did more than anything else to 
make these gentlemen what they were. 
That is a broad statement, but here is 
the sort of evidence that was found: 

You can begin at the beginning with 
the sparkplug of the American Revolu- 
tion, Patrick Henry. William Wirt tells 
us that Henry conducted an informal 
debating group in his little store in 
Hanover and that he was much more 
interested in this than in attending to 
the business in which he had been set 
up by his father. The biographer insists 
that this activity taught him “that clear 
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and simple style,” instructed him “in 
those topics of persuasion by which 
men are most certainly moved,” and the 
“imagery and structure of language best 
suited to strike and agitate their hearts.” 

Writing of the same period, John 
Randolph’s biographer tells us that the 
schools of that day were not suited to 
John, that he disliked almost everything 
about schools, but that he was an active 
debater in the literary society at William 
and Mary and became so hotly involved 
in one debate that a duel resulted. 

During the years of forming the Re- 
public and leading to the Civil War, 
young America produced three great 
leaders in Webster, Clay, and Calhoun. 
Daniel Webster, in a piece of his private 
correspondence, gives his own evalua- 
tion of his education. When he writes 
of his training at Dartmouth, he devotes 
almost all his space to his activities in 
the United Friends, a debating club. He 
tells us that it was there that he built 
up his reputation as a public speaker 
by his participation in the weekly de- 
bates. 

Henry Clay was the prime mover in 
the formation of a debating society at 
Richmond in his younger days, and it 
was there that “he began to feel and 
know his own powers.” His biographer, 
Mayo, tells us that in the arguments 
there he “got experience in zapidly 
organizing and presenting his ideas and 
in making his voice a more flexible in- 
strument.” 

John C. Calhoun got the greater part 
of his education at Waddel’s School, 
where the debating group was regarded 
as a very necessary part of the academic 
system. In this group, according to his 
biographer, Miegs, he received “valuable 
training for his debates in later years 
with Clay and Webster.” At the Litch- 
field Law School where Calhoun com- 
pleted his formal education, he distin- 
guished himself for his talent in ex- 
temporaneous debating in the moot 
court and the student debating society. 

Apparently debaters will debate even 
tho we do not provide the trappings of 


district, state, and national tournaments; 
coaches; cups; and banners. They found 
the way to do it in what they called the 
“literary society” in those days, and in 
the Civil War period these societies 
flourished even in the backwoods. 

Lincoln was a regular attendant at the 
meetings of a literary and debating 
group in New Salem. In it he got his 
first real practice before an audience, 
and we are told that he found the ex- 
perience so profitable that on many a 
night he would walk seven or eight 
miles to “practice polemics” in similar 
societies in neighboring villages. Later 
he took an active part in the lyceum in 
Springfield. 

Stephen Douglas got his start by dis- 
tinguishing himself in the debating 
clubs at Canandaigua Academy. 

In the period immediately following 
the Civil War, the great names in 
American political oratory include 
Henry Ward Beecher, Wendell Phillips, 
Henry Grady, James A. Garfield, and 
Albert Beveridge. Beecher had no de- 
sire for speech classes during the early 
part of his college career, but during his 
last years at Amherst he took an active 
part in the debates and speechmaking 
of the Athenian Society. 

Wendell Phillips found the debating 
activity in the literary society at Har- 
vard thoroly to his liking, and his bio- 
grapher, Austin, tells us that the debates 
there and the arguments they necessi- 
tated were his great hobby. 

Grady put his best intellectual efforts 
into the debating at the University of 
Georgia. Later he went to the University 
of Virginia “to be inspired to a higher 
cultivation of his inborn eloquence.” 

Garfield’s special interest in his 
younger days at Geauga Academy was 
the debating in Letelethin and Philo- 
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mathean. Upon his arrival at Williams, 
he immediately joined the Philogian So- 
ciety. He wrote later that nowhere had 
he found so great an opportunity to 
improve his speaking. 

Beveridge was a regular participant 
in the debates of the Platonian Society 
at Depauw, and he tells us that it was 

1 “Old Plato” 

Other 
could be cited, but these make the point. 
For him for whom the facts of history 


that he found himself. 


names, additional evidence, 


at the 
same conclusion by examining the na- 


are not enough, we can arrive 
ture of debating itself. What is it essen- 

ially? It is a process of achieving de- 
cisions in controversial matters—a tech- 
nic for securing: the adoption of and 
action upon a certain proposal. We fight 
it out verbally on the merits of the 
proposition, settling it one way or the 
other. It is a device for decision-making 
alternative proposals, each of 
which has something that can be said 
for it, are presented. And what is the 
essence of our job as participants in a 
democracy? Is it not decision-making? 

Consider any of the half dozen prob- 
lems of recent months. Should we elect 
a Republican Congress? Should we 
share the secret of the atom bomb? 
Should we outlaw strikes? These are 
all debatable problems. 

But, says the critic of debate, your 
debater is an arguer with a bill of goods 
to sell, a special pleader, often with little 
regard for the right or wrong of his 
side, and always with a closed mind to 
the other. Do we not need in our 
democracy the open-minded citizen, 
who will sit down with his fellows and, 
by means of the scientific method, reach 
solutions to our problems? 

We do. We need more citizens like 
that—in the mass, at least—but as yet 


when 
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Mr. Hellman is director, School 
of Speech, Marquette University, 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 


we do not have enough of them. Until 
the time when we do, we need leaders 
of good character who are devoted to 
what they honestly feel is the right. 
Your students of today are going to live 
in the world as it is. Their personal 
worlds will include life insurance sales- 
men, Fuller brush men, editorial writers, 
and bigots. In their public life they will 
find New Dealers and old guard Re- 
publicans, anti-Britishers and anti-Rus- 
sians, Chicago Tribunes, 
Walter Winchells, and 


Just as you 


communists, 
labor baiters. 
sword 
battle, 
so you must match the debater against 
the debater in the field of argument. On 
this field in our public life we need the 
man trained to state powerfully and ef- 


match the 
against the sword in the field of 


must 


That is 
the training that debating wionides. 
These are guiding principles I think 
we can hold least until it 
proves a millstone where the debate en- 
thusiast goes off the deep end. Some 
schools, 


fectively the right as he sees it 


onto—at 


administra- 
tors have gone in over their'heads. Con- 
cern over overemphasis on interscholas- 


coaches, and even 


tic debating expressed in open resolu- 
tions at recent educational meetings, 
threats to eliminate all national tourna- 
ments, regional contests, and in some 
places even the state contests reveal that 
here and there we have had “too much 
of a good thing.” 

I have seen it myself, and the product. 
Last month I had tryouts for my varsity 
debate team. Among the 4o hopefuls 
was one former highschool debater who 
proudly informed me that he had par- 
ticipated in 226 interscholastic debates in 
his highschool career. Thirty-eight of 
these had been in six state tournaments 
and 22 in two national tournaments. 
I don’t know when he found time to 
go to school or to study his math and 
history. 

This lad epitomizes the danger. He is 
a victim of the enthusiast who walked 
him off the deep end. What is needed 
is the application of a little common 
sense—a sane and sober philosophy of 


debating: Debating is not for everybody, 
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and debating will not do everything for 
anybody. Debating is for the best stu- 
dents, and those are the ones who come 


out for it anyway. But even for these, 
it will not do everything. 

In the total situation, we have the 
whole curriculum. Its purpose, funda 
mental and basic, is to make the young- 
sters good men. In addition, we need a 
sprinkling of leaders—senators and con 
gressmen and judges and aldermen and 
legislators. These must be taught to sell 
the good reached. 
They must persuade us to follow them 


in the right direction. 


decisions that are 


I assume that Johnny Smith, now 
hopefully struggling to make my debate 
squad, will someday be a leader in our 
democratic society. I assume that in his 
classes in history and philosophy and 
sociology and all the rest, they are mak 
ing him a man of character. His total 
school training should make him wise, 
good, and true—a man of principle. He 
has the mind of a leader; they will see 
that it Howers. I will provide him with 
several years of intercollegiate debating; 
that will teach him to make effective 
what he has learned. 

What I provide is aimed at seeing to 
it that in our democratic society the 
man of principle will prevail. The truth 
must be sold. needs 
champions, for somehow the evil one 
always finds them. There lies my job 
to take these potential champions of the 
right and teach them the strategy and 


tactics to wage the good fight. 


The good cause 
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The Little Workshop 


HE cake had five candles on it! 
How brightly they burned. They 
seemed to know that they represented 
the fifth anniversary of -a_ successful 
workshop. The time was February 1946. 
The place was a school building in Des 
Moines, Iowa. For five years a group 
of teachers had worked and played to- 
gether, eaten and danced, sawed and 
hammered, argued and agreed. Now 
they were celebrating with guests, 
flowers, a gala dinner, and the cake. 
It all began in February of 1941. Some 
of the teachers from three buildings and 
the principal had attended the Des 
Moines workshop held during the sum- 
mer of 1940. They had worked together 
on a compilation of community re- 
sources, a consideration of home-school 
relations, reports to parents, health edu- 
cation, school assemblies, and a school- 
community museum. As the winter 
progressed they began to wish they 
ould continue to work and play to- 
gether in a workshop atmosphere. So 
plans were made, the Little Workshop 
was organized, and the staff of the 
schools with their principal went to 
work. 
Many changes occurred as the years 
passed. Teachers had resigned, had re- 


i90 


tired, had been transferred to other 
buildings. New teachers had joined the 
group. Two buildings instead of three 
participated, due to a reorganization 
of principal responsibilities. Areas of 
interest had changed, types of activities 
had served their purpose and been dis- 
carded, but certain constant factors pre- 
vailed. A nucleus of the original group 
of enthusiastic workshoppers remained. 
The principal was a reliable participant, 
entering into the activities with fervor 
and encouragement. 

One late afternoon and evening each 
month was reserved for the Little Work- 
shop. Participation was voluntary, but 
those who attended had so much fun 
and help that attendance was regular. 

The time remained approximately the 
same: 45:30 PM for the large study 
groups; 5:30-6 pm for recreation, games, 
folk dancing, singing, movies; 6-7 PM 
for dinner provided by a cateress, and a 
program planned by teacher commit- 
tees; 7-8:30 pM for small group meetings, 
crafts work, first-aid training, or some 
other specialized activity. Meetings were 
held in one or the other of the two 
school buildings. 

Many people contributed time and 
talent to the workshop—staff members, 


visitors from universities and colleges, 
consultants from the three-year study of 
inservice training, lay people from the 
community, and others. 

Tradition became a part of the work- 
shop as it becomes a part of a family. 
Christmas meant a smorgasbord to 
which the guests who came once de- 
manded an annual invitation. The work- 
shop members were responsible for the 
decorations and program, but the two 
sisters of the principal were the cooks— 
and they were artists. 

A spring picnic took the place of a 
meeting in May. Now an anniversary 
party every five years will be the next 
event to assume the importance of a 
tradition. 

I hope the reader is saying to him- 
self, “But how was the Little Workshop 
managed? What went on? Who kept 
it going?” 

The general pattern from year to year 
remained much the same. Every fall a 
steering committee composed of teach- 
ers from each building, the principal, 
and a staff member met to plan the 
year’s work. Plans were based on an 
evaluation of the work of the previous 
year and suggestions submitted by every 
member of the group. A program was 
then presented to the total group for 
final approval. Teacher committees were 
selected, dates were set, and another 
year was underway. 

Plans for one specific year began the 
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preceding May. A year had been spent 
on the general topic, “Children in a 
World at War.” As the year progressed, 
attention had been centered on attitudes 
related to or caused by the conditions 
under which children were living. At 
the May picnic, group members were 
asked to evaluate the program and make 
suggestions for the year to come. 

The evaluation questions submitted 
by a committee were: 

[1] In what ways was the study of 
attitudes helpful to you? 

{2] In what ways did the study of 
attitudes fall short of your expectations? 

[3] What values did you receive from 
our consideration of technics of study- 
ing behavior? 

[4] In what way could we have made 
the consideration of technics of studying 
behavior of greater value to you? 

[5] Which of the following plans 
would you like to pursue next year? 

[a] Continue the study of attitudes 

[b] Continue a consideration of tech- 
nics of studying behavior 

[c] The study of another topic [what 
topic would interest you? | 

[d] Some other plans for the study 


hour [what suggestions would you 
make for change? | 


Answers to these questions were 
given to one member of the group, who 
guarded them faithfully until the fol- 
lowing September. 

When school began in the fall the 
teachers of each building selected indi- 
viduals to serve with the principal and a 
supervisor from the central office as a 
steering committee for the year. A 
meeting was held when the evaluations 
submitted in May were carefully con- 
sidered and classified. At this meeting 
the general topic, “Technics of Studying 
the Behavior of Children,” was selected. 
A schedule of dates was made and al- 
ternative plans were set up for the after- 
dinner hour. 

The first meeting of the total group 
was a planning meeting also. The topic 
which had been decided upon was pre- 
sented and discussed. Suggestions for 
procedure and names of people who 
could be called upon for special help 
were considered. The schedule of meet- 
ings was agreed upon. Plans for the 
after-dinner hour were also formulated. 

Committees were set up which would 
take charge of publicity, be responsible 
for recreation, plan the dinner hour, 
and guide the activities of the period 
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ADELENE E. HOWLAND, assistant director of elementary educa- 
tion in the Des Moines, Iowa, public schools, describes a 


“little workshop” which may offer ideas for other teachers 
who like to work and play together. 


from 7 to 8:30 oclock. The steering com- 
mittee as originally organized con- 
tinued to carry the responsibility for the 
general group study of “Technics of 
Studying the Behavior of Children.” 

One of the fall meetings that year was 
led by a member of the central staff who 
had specialized in child development. 
She presented a case study of a child, 
emphasizing the technic of keeping 
anecdotal records, and from those rec- 
ords understanding what is significant 
in the described behavior. At 5:30 PM 
the meeting adjourned; the dinner com- 
mittee went to complete their arrange- 
ments; and the rest of the group went 
to the gymnasium, where the teachers 
of physical education and music led 
folk dances. 

At 6 dinner was served. Group sing- 
ing and two pencil-and-paper games 
followed dinner. At 7 one group went 
to the art teacher’s room to work on 
Christmas cards, Christmas decorations, 
weaving, and stitchery. The other group 
was in the auditorium, learning to 
operate a moving-picture projector. At 
8:30 another meeting of the Little Work- 
shop came to a close. 

The Christmas meeting was a high- 
light of the year. The 4 oclock meeting 
continued the study of the behavior of 
children. From 5:30 to 6 pM everyone 
was busy welcoming the special guests 
to whom an invitation to the smorgas- 
bord had been extended. Appropriate 
decorations, candlelight, and costumed 
waitresses, who had been classroom 
teachers only a half hour before, trans- 
formed the gymnasium into a room of 
beauty and friendliness. The regular 
after-dinner meeting had been dispensed 
with but the time until 8:30 flew by as 
repeated trips were made to the smorgas- 
bord table, greetings given, and carols 
sung. 

At one of the early spring meetings 
teachers in the group who had been 
keeping anecdotal records read them 
to the group and they were discussed in 
terms of their effectiveness in forward- 
ing a study of behavior. Two teachers 


then gave reports from the reading 
which they had done, selected from « 
bibliography compiled during the year. 

The recreation period preceding din 
ner was given over to a book review 
by a person from the community skilled 
in book reviewing. Following dinner 
a member of the central staff spoke on 
the influence of the culture of a com- 
munity on the behavior of the children. 
After considerable discussion the group 
members dispersed to pursue their indi 
vidual activities. As usual the closing 
hour came unexpectedly soon. 

It has not been easy to evaluate the 
Little Workshop, for it has meant so 
many things to so many people. How- 
ever, certain common elements and 
values are very clear. Altho the areas 
studied were many and varied they all 
centered around a few major purposes: 
[1] to work cooperatively with one’s 
fellow teachers; [2] to learn more about 
child growth and development; [3] to 
extend one’s own abilities to participate 
in a variety of study, play, and creative 
activities. 

The Little Workshop has provided an 
experience in cooperative endeavor. It 
has brought keener insight into child 
growth and development. It has meant 
an opportunity to try one’s skill at new 
activities in the classroom, in the arts 
and crafts, in the gymnasium, with 
audio-visual aids. It has presented an 
ideal situation in which teachers and 
staff members could work together as 
fellow learners and experimenters. It 
has meant improved relations between 
teacher and teacher, teacher and pupil, 
teacher and parent, teacher and adminis- 
trator. 

Each participant has learned from all 
other participants, and each has grown 
in some measure as a result. There is 
no doubt in the minds of those who 
have been privileged to be associated 
with the Little Workshop that this is 
one extremely effective and desirable 
way of increasing the pleasure and stim- 
ulation which can come from being a 
teacher. 
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FREE AND EQUAL 


— leaves from a teacher’s diary 


OVEMBER 5—Work this week 
N was highlighted by pupils’ re- 
ports during homeroom. Topic for the 
week was “Understanding Our Neigh- 
bors.” Students described visits to Little 
Italy, Harlem, and Chinatown. 

A boy had interviewed managers of 
six large hotels in connection with a 
school prom. He inquired whether there 
was any objection to Negro students’ 

irticipating in the dance. One said 
e was no objection. The other five 

that tho they had no _ personal 
rejudices their clientele would object. 
NovEMBER 12 


Ing faculty meeting. It was devoted toa 


We had an interest- 
demonstration lesson by Mrs. S. of our 
English department. She had her pupils 
on the auditorium platform and gave 
hem a 20-minute lesson on just four 
lines of poetry. She used Markham’s 


quatrain, “Outwitted”: 


He drew a circle that shut me out, 
Heretic, rebel, a thing to flout. 

But Love and I had the wit to win: 
We drew a circle that took him in. 


The lesson was beautifully taught. 
The pupils’ discussion was on a high 
plane. It was followed by questions and 
comments by many of the teachers. 

I was surprised to learn of the wealth 
of material for better human _ under- 
standing—poems, one-act plays, essays, 
biographies, and students’ compositions 
—being used in our classes. If all this 
were used skilfully, we could look for- 
ward to the dawn of a brighter day. 

NoveMBER 19—At our assembly Mr. 
H. in an address attacked the news- 
papers which, Hitler-like, stir up racial, 
religious, and political animosities. He 
varned us to be on guard against such 
papers, and not to be inveigled into 
patronizing them because of their price, 


their sensational 


pictures, or their 
comics. 
December 6—Just came back from 
. our varsity show, It Can't Happen 
Here. | am glad Mr. B. chose a play 
with social significance, rather than 
wasting time putting on an empty 
p 
farce. 
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GABRIEL R. MASON 


Principal, Abraham Lincoln Highschool 
New York City 


December 8—At assembly a film, 
Americans All, was shown. It reminded 
us forcefully that many generations of 
immigrants have built America. When 
I complimented our visual instruction 
director, he told me there are hundreds 
of such films. 

January 8—We had elections to de- 
cide who should school 
award for service to the city. I was de- 
lighted that 63° 


receive the 


of our students voted 
for Paul Robeson for his courageous 
efforts in the battle for minority rights. 
Perhaps our campaign for interculture 
is succeeding. 

January 12—Two hundred teachers 
met to discuss ways of developing toler- 
ance among school children. For an 
hour and a half we talked about good 
subjects for compositions, poems, and 
essays for classroom reading, assemblies, 
appropriate movies, and the contribu- 
tion various subjects of the curriculum 
can make for better mutual understand- 
ing among our students. 

Just before adjournment a principal 
said bluntly that he thought nothing 
we had done this afternoon was of 
much consequence, that in his school 
all his efforts in human relationship 
had come to naught because on Sunday 
hundreds of his pupils had received at 
church a pamphlet, a copy of which 
he took from his wallet. 

This, he said, was a garbled version 
of the Gospel according to St. John. 
Sentences were lifted out of their con- 
text to serve as a brief for condemning 
the Jews for crucifying Christ. He said 
that history records it was the Romans 
wno crucified Christ. But, in any event, 
he inquired, “Why should all this be 
revived now to accuse a generation of 
Jews after almost 2000 years?” 

Immediately several teachers rose in 
defense of the pamphlets and the prac- 
tice of distributing them in church. 


Arguments multiplied, voices became 
louder, and the air was surcharged with 
antagonism. 

January 15—Talked with a minister 
about our meeting. He thought the 
principal was right, and added: “The 
schools’ well-intentioned efforts will ac- 
complish little if the churches don’t help. 
The whole problem could be easily 
solved if our church leaders would 
courageously tell their congregations 
that they had erred in the past when 
they encouraged antagonism to any 
other religious group. They must em- 
phasize the fact that it is un-Christian 
to hate, ridicule, or hurt people of other 
faiths.” 

January 25—Just returned from our 
commencement exercises. We had an 
unusually fine speaker. He discussed 
“Five Levels in Human Relationship.” 

On the first level men say, “We hate 
you and we'll kill you.” That’s extermi- 
nation. On the second they say, “We 
hate you, but we'll use you.” That’s 
exploitation. On the third they say, “We 
don’t like you, but we'll let you alone.” 
That’s toleration. On the fourth they 
say, “You're different, but we know 
your worth.” That’s appreciation. On 
the fifth and highest level they say, 
“We appreciate you and will help you 
to realize all your latent powers and 
capacities.” That’s creative development. 

January 29—We are planning to es- 
tablish a community cultural center as 
a school war memorial. The best speech 
at the launching of the campaign was 
made by a student who quoted from 
Chaplain Roland B. Gittelsohn’s address 
at the Iwo Jima cemetery: 


“Here lie officers and men, Negroes 
and whites, rich men and poor—to- 
gether. Here are Protestants, Catholics, 
and Jews—together. Here no man pre- 
fers another because of his faith or de- 
spises him because of his color. Here 
there are no quotas of how many from 
each group are admitted or allowed. 
Among these men there is no discrimi- 
nation. No prejudices. No hatred. Theirs 
is the highest and purest democracy. 

“Whoever of us lifts his hand in hate 
against a brother, or thinks himself 
superior to those who happen to be in 
the minority, makes of this ceremony 
and the bloody sacrifice it commemo- 
rates an empty, hollow mockery.” 
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Education Is a Complicated Thing 


FRIEND of mine by the name of 
Louis Zahner, who teaches English 
at Groton, told his roommate when he 
was an undergraduate at Yale that he 
had discovered the royal road to fame. 
“I have noticed,” he said, “that the 
easiest way to make your name resound 
down the corridors of history is to study 
things carefully, and observe them, and 
then enunciate a law—like Gresham’s 
Law, or Newton’s Law. Then you can 
sit back; you’re fixed. I’m going to 
work very hard all thru college and ob- 
serve things very closely, and enunciate 
Zahner’s Law.” 

So he worked hard, kept his eye 
fixed on all phenomena within his range 
of vision, and at the end of his senior 
year produced Zahner’s Law, which 
was as follows: “If you play with any- 
thing long enough, it'll break.” 

I have been so impressed with this 
triumph ever since that I have resolved 
to emulate my friend. And now, after 
long application, I announce Allen’s 
Law: “Everything is more complicated 
than it seems to most people.” 

I commend this law to you earnestly 
as applicable to domestic affairs, foreign 
affairs, and practically everything else. 
As an editor I see many people who 
would like to write articles showing that 
Wall Street is a nest of conscienceless 
conspirators, or conversely that it is the 
haunt of men of noble and statesman- 
like stature. Or that union leaders are a 
gang of high-pressure monopolists, or 
else the splendid guardians of the rights 
of the common people. And I have to 
point out that to the best of my belief 
things are a little more complicated than 
that. The same thing appears to be true 
of Russia, or Palestine, or India. The 
wiser and more experienced the expert 
is to whom you are talking, the more 
convinced do you become that things 
are more complicated than you had 
imagined, 

I have long been amazed and amused 
to see how many people there are who, 
when they talk, write, and presumably 
think about education, think of only 
one thing at a time, who argue furiously 
for one single educational principle or 
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reform, and seem to believe that if you 
can only hold fast to this one principle, 
or achieve this one reform, everything 
else will somehow take care of itself. 
Let me illustrate, with a few examples 
out of many. 

First, there are the devotees of dis- 
cipline—who want to inculcate char- 
acter in the young by fixing in them 
the habit of instant obedience to com- 
mands, gongs, buzzers, and scholarly 
authority. 

There’s a lot of value in their prin- 
ciple. There are occasions when there’s 
no time to ask “Why?” or to say, “Yes, 
but I question the fundamental policy 
that underlies the ringing of that 
buzzer.” Yet there are a good many 
other things beside this particular sort of 
habit-building which education ought 
to provide—such as, for example, an 
appreciation of Beethoven or a capacity 
to understand why price control was a 
flop in 1946—and you can’t be quite sure 
that the student will pick up these other 
things at home, like his weekly laundry. 

Then there are the vocational training 
people, who want all boys to learn a 
trade and all girls to become trained 
stenographers, cooks, and baby-tenders, 
so that they may be on their way to 
selfsupport and feel secure and at home 
in the modern world. 

That’s nice work too, if you can pre- 
pare for it without missing out on some 
other things less easily learned in a 
hurry. But one can feel secure and at 
home in the modern world and still be 
a soft-headed ignoramus. 

Then there are the classicists and their 
up-to-the-moment counterparts, the 100 
great books boys. They want everybody 
to spend his college years consulting the 
sacred texts. 

It’s a wonderful idea, partly as a re- 
minder that much of our education to- 
day might be described, not as contact 
with the Best that Has Been Thought 
and Said in the World, but as contact 
with some pedagog’s summary of what 
some other pedagog has written about 
the Best that Has Been Thought and 
Said. But it leaves room for a pretty in- 
tensive postgraduate course in What’s 


FREDERICK LEWIS ALLEN 


Editor, Harper’s Magazine 


Been Going on Since Aristotle, Thomas 
Aquinas, Machiavelli, and even Marx— 
in the sort of thing that the vocational 
training boys regard with such an en- 
thusiastic if near-sighted eye. 

Then there are the progressive edu- 
cators, vintage say 1925, with their in- 
sistence on regarding the pupil as the 
unit of education, on leading his spon- 
taneous interest rather than cramming 
education down his throat, on learning 
by doing. 

This is an educational principle of 
dynamic value. But the last man to 
admit that the whole truth was made 
manifest to John Dewey on a mountain 
top would be John Dewey himself. Most 
of us would agree that this principle, 
too, is not one to be applied by people 
who wear blinders to everything else. 
It too carries with it the dangers of over- 
simplification—a danger that the stu- 
dent will neglect the things he must 
know in favor of the things that amuse 
him, a danger that he will always scorn 
routine, want to argue with the buzzer, 
and be out of tune with necessity. 

Finally, there are the common core 
boys—the general education boys—who 
feel that education must not fly off in 
all directions, but that there are some 
things with which everybody who has 
been exposed to an education must be 
acquainted. 

This movement, perhaps the most 
vigorous of the moment in higher edu- 
cation, also expresses a valid principle— 
if, when you try to put it into practice, 
you don’t forget that you may in so 
doing throw away some other educa- 
tional assets, if you don’t forget that 
education is a very complicated thing 
and must pay some attention to each of 
the things that these various groups of 
people have had in mind; and to a great 
many other things too, including the 
things which will excite the educational 
zealots of 1960 and 1970, whatever those 
things may prove to be.—From a speech 
given at Bennington College Trustees 
Dinner. 
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Let’s build for tomorrow 


R. CHAIRMAN: Thank you for 
4 that more than gracious portrayal 
f my business career. I should be less 
than honest with you if I failed to admit 
that what has happened to me could 
happen only in America, the land of 
opportunity. Every time I have gone to 
the capital of our nation, I have been 
impressed by the Washington Monu- 
ment—built of stone, contributed by 
nations over the face of the earth to 
honor the founder of this Republic. And 
from Arlington across the river where 
sleep the men who died for freedom, 
it looks like a giant spike which God 
Himself might have driven into the 
earth saying, “Here I stake a claim for 
the home of liberty.” 

I have indeed been the beneficiary of 
that inheritance, and I feel so deeply 
about this that I am going to discuss 
with you what I believe to be the crucial 
problem upon which hinges the future 
of big business. 

It occurred to me this morning as I 
flew into Chicago that 43 years ago this 
month, Wilbur and Orville Wright— 
by the grace of God and a long-handled 
spoon—managed to get their first flying 
machine into the air. 

Many of you here represent concerns 
which. for the most part, were started 
during the last ten years. If you will 
look at the airplanes built during the 
first decade of flying, and compare them 
with the huge four-motor transports of 
today, you will see the potential growth 
of your own business. 

Whether or not you are able to realize 
this potential depends upon a variety of 
circumstances—several of the most im- 
portant of which I should like to ex- 
amine with you today. Now this must 
be done on a factual basis, because I am 
only a manufacturer of soaps, shorten- 
ings, and dentifrices. So far, we haven’t 
added crystal balls to our line. 

Short of crystal-ball gazing, I know 
of only one way to measure the future 
of your business, or that of any business. 
This simply involves estimating tomor- 
row’s performance on the basis of yester- 
day’s accomplishments. Before doing 
this, however, let’s be quite sure we can 
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agree on whose past and whose future 
we want to stack together. 

As you all know, over 85° of the 
nation’s super markets are located in 
towns with a population of over 10,000. 
Now, because over 95° of your sales, 
as an industry, involve food and light 
housekeeping supplies, these facts to- 
gether means that yours is primarily a 
metropolitan business, dependent for its 
income on the way the employes of in- 
dustry eat and housekeep. It seems to 
me, therefore, that your future is not 
so much in your own hands. It is really 
in the market basket of Mrs. Joe Doakes. 

Also it is clear that the way Mrs. Joe 
sets her table and keeps her home is 
pretty much determined by the kind of 
living standard her husband can pro- 
vide. If that living standard continues 
to rise, then the super markets of the 
nation will prosper and expand. But, if 
that living standard falls, then your busi- 
nesses will suffer and contract. 


©" Now, tho this is an obvious fact 
about the way our economy functions, 
it suggests a number of implications 
which we in business have been rather 
prone to overlook. The first of these is 
that we must do more than pay Jip ser- 
ice to the ideal of a progressively higher 
standard of living for the American 
wage earner. If, as salesmen, we applaud 
the concept of that idea, then, as em- 
ployers, we must do our part to make 
that concept work for those employes 
who depend on us for the kind of living 
standard they enjoy. 

Frequently, I am amazed at the ease 
with which we applaud the idea of a 
higher standard of living for all people, 
without apparently realizing that our 
own employes are also part of the “peo- 
ple.” It doesn’t make much sense for us 
to do only a little for our own employes, 
while expecting other industries to do a 
lot, so that their employes will be good 
customers of ours. 

In thinking about the application of 
this principle to my own company, I 
came upon some rather startling facts 
which I should like to share with you 
even tho this has never been done pub- 


licly before. I would like to do so be- 
cause these facts carry implications for 
the future which make Buck Rogers 
look like a rank conservative. From our 
archives, I was able to reconstruct a pic- 
ture of our operations 30 years ago. 

In the era of 1915-16, our company 
operated with 180 employes. We made 
our soap in one small plant, and sold 
it from one small sales office. Our total 
sales were less than one million dollars, 
and our competitive ranking was in the 
neighborhood of tenth place. 

The average plant employe working 
for us made 24¢ an hour, during a work 
week which consisted of more than 50 
hours of work. He received no vacation 
with pay, and no paid holidays. Pre- 
mium pay for overtime, weekend, or 
holiday work was unknown. By the 
same token, we made no provision to 
support him, or his family, in the event 
of sickness, accident, old age, or death. 
This was the picture then in 1915, and 
I must add, that, at that time, we were 
considered to be rather liberal employ- 
ers, judged by the standards of those 
days. 

In the intervening 30 years, our man- 
agement broadened many of its view- 
points—sometimes voluntarily, and 
sometimes with a little persuasion from 
the bargaining agent chosen by our em- 
ployes—the American Federation of 
Labor—which is certainly entitled to 
credit for the influence it has brought 
to bear upon our thinking and behavior 
as employers. 

With this shift in attitude, which, I 
might add, was not without parallels in 
many, many other concerns thruout the 
United States, a very significant thing 
for your business occurred. During this 
period of 30 years, we grew inwardly 
and outwardly to a point where, today, 
almost 6000 Lever families now enjoy 
a standard of living which enables all 
of them to be good customers in your 
stores. 

The comparison between then and 
now is, as I said earlier, a rather startling 


one. One hundred and eighty Lever 


employes became 6000. One plant and . 


one sales office, by a process of amoebic 
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division, became six plants and 26 sales 
ofices. Our total sales skyrocketed from 
less than one million to the neighbor- 
hood of 200 million, and we emerged 
from tenth to second place in a highly 
competitive industry. 

And here is the way your new cus- 
tomers were born. Our average plant 
wage of 24¢ an hour increased to $1.11 
an hour, while the work week shrank 
from 50 to 40 hours. Premiums ranging 
from “time and a half” to “double time 
and a half” were instituted for overtime 
after eight hours, and for work on week- 
ends and holidays. 

And, because your customers must 
pay their bills regardless of accidents, or 
illness, or old age, our employes receive 
the protection of a full pay envelope for 
13 weeks in the event of sickness or 
accident. In addition, they are given a 
pension at age 65 which provides them 
with an income equal to 20°% of earn- 
ings current at time of retirement, and 
this, of course, is over and above Social 
Security benefits. In the event of death, 
their families receive a minimum of 
$2000 life insurance which, like these 
other protections, is furnished by Lever 
Brothers free of charge. 

Now these conditions entitle us, per- 
haps, to consider ourselves as rather 
liberal employers, judged by today’s 
standards. But, as I said at the outset of 
this discussion, altho the comparison be- 
tween 1915 and the present uncovers 
some rather startling facts, it likewise 
carries implications for the future which 

make our present notions of liberalism 
seem as antiquated as the ideas which 
passed for liberalism in 1915. 

I suggest that we take a few moments 
and explore some of these implications 
together in terms of our future progress 
as a nation—because the experience at 
Lever was not unique, and our progress 
there was, in many ways, a part of a 
trend felt thruout our entire country. 

My first and only factual statement 
about the future of your business is 
that it can and should double during 
the next generation if the leadership of 
American business is willing to. establish 
as its objectives for 1970 a standard of 
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EDITORIAL NOTE: This forthright address by one of 
America’s leading industrialists was made before 
the annual convention of the Super Market Insti- 
tute, Chicago, November 7, 1946. It is used here 
by courteous permission. It is worth reading twice 


MR. LUCKMAN 
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and calling to the attention of your friends. Con- 

structive criticism, leavened with vision, is a sign of growth for any group. 
We need more of it among all of us in America today. It will get us 
farther than calling other people names. 

Mr. Luckman’s statement, “Now I submit that if we could progress 
as a nation during the last 30 years from an average of 24¢ an hour to 
$1.11 an hour, then, during the next generation as a nation, we should 
certainly be able to increase average hourly earnings from $1.11 to $2.22,” 
supports the program of the teaching profession for higher salaries. Our 
income as a nation is today 3.6 times what it was in 1916, reaching an 
estimated 164 billion dollars in 1946. If we wish to maintain this higher 
level of national income, we can do so only by paying out more in wages, 
salaries, and profits. There is no other way. 


living for the American wage-earners 
which 1s at least 100°/, higher than the 
level of today. 

The reasons for such an objective are 
clear. The facts are, that altho we have 
more telephones, bathtubs, and electrical 
power production than any other nation 
in the world, the table of the average 
American wage-earner could stand a 
more generous supply of many more 
necessities 

Moreover, such a higher standard of 
living would be good news to the sellers 
of those delicacies which transform eat- 
ing from a necessity to a delight. Now 
I submit that if we could progress as a 
nation during the last 30 years from an 
average of 24¢ an hour to $1.11 an hour, 
then, during the next generation as a 
nation, we should certainly be able to 
increase average hourly earnings from 
$1.11 to $2.22. 


©" We snoutp be able to accomplish 
this without any further deflation of real 
dollar value. This is important. You 
could buy a lot more with $10 in 1915 
than you can in 1946. As a matter of 
fact, as a general average, you need $18 
today to match the purchasing power of 
a $10 bill in 1915. 


There is, however, no necessity for 
further devaluation of the dollar and 
if we set our sights on the objective, 
there is no reason why the next genera- 
tion should not see real wages of $2.22 
an hour or better. The only thing to 
stop us is that perhaps we're not so 
smart as our fathers were. That’s a 
psychological problem we'll discuss in 
a few moments. 

If, on the other hand, the new genera- 
tion of business leadership is worthy of 
its inheritance, then we may look for- 
ward with some confidence to similar 
progress in other phases of our indus- 
trial relationship. 

In this connection, I think we may 
expect a rapid growth in the extension 
of the annual wage principle—particu 
larly as it becomes more apparent to 
American business that people who are 
irregularly employed make bad custom- 
ers, whereas those whose employment 
is stabilized not only spend their money 
more freely, but also make much better 
credit risks. 

1 believe, too, that. sickness and acci- 
dent, regardless of duration, will, by 
then, be universally regarded as insur- 
able risks. It will be obvious to everyone 
that it is better for us all to pay a 
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man of 65 should 
as good a customer for 
vou as is the employed man of 35. And 
there are, 


between the ages of 65 and 69, a total of 


parenthetically may I state, 
bout four million people—a_ sizable 
market, and a profitable one, if they 
ave money to spend on your products. 
Furthermore, I look forward to the 
another national insight, 


crowth of 
namely, that there is nothing particu- 
larly sacred about a 40-hour week. Busi- 
ness exists in order that people may live. 
People do not-live in order that business 
may exist. Now in good living, leisure 
for recreation and selfimprovement is 
a most powerful stimulant to increased 
business. 

Let anyone who doubts the value of 
universal education ask why the entire 
food and beverage industry spent only 
four million dollars on advertising in 
1915 as against well over 200 millions in 
1945. Isn’t it obvious that the growing 
ability of advertising to sell your prod- 
ucts is directly related to the increase of 
our expenditures on elementary and 
secondary schools? For the simple truth 
is that'advertising is completely ineffec- 
tive, unless our population can read, 
and understand 


write, English, and 


thereby raise the level of their expectan- 


cies and desires. 
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We have made good 


‘ progress in this 
direction. In 1915, we spent about half 
a billion dollars nationally on elemen- 
tary and secondary education, as against 
almost three billions last year. But we 
can make a great deal more progress, be- 
cause with a decreasing work week it 
may be possible for us during the next 
25 vears to stimulate adult education in 
a like fashion. This would provide a 
powerful stimulus to the welfare and to 
the living standards of our nation and, 
in turn, to your income as the nation’s 
super market operators. 


“© A pirtie while earlier I said that the 


next generation should see a doubling 
of your business, 7f the leadership of 
American industry is willing to estab- 
lish as its objective for 1970 at least a 
100°, higher standard of living for the 
American wage-earner. But we cannot 
stop there. Annual wages, increased 
securities against the hazards of life, 
shorter hours of work, and increased 
opportunities for education and recre- 
ation—these, too, must come to pass for 
your customers and for ours if we are to 
prosper. The main barrier, as I see it, is 
the psychological one. 

In one of his deeply perceptive essays, 
the Spanish philosopher, Jose Ortega y 
Gasset, in describing Rome and Castile 
as the only states in history that were 
able to create lasting empires, said: “The 
people who came under their influence 
were made to feel that . . . they shared 
a vision.” He then goes on to observe: 
“People do not live together merely to 
be together. They live together to do 
something together. The imagination 
for tomorrow is the discipline of today.” 

I mention this necessity for sharing a 
vision because I believe that much of 
the division between business and labor 
in our country today stems from the 
fact that we have forgotten our together- 
ness, and are now dreaming our dreams 
apart. Our battles are being fought along 
the frontiers of ignorance and fear. Our 
sense of togetherness has become ob- 
scured by wnintelligent selfinterest on 
the part of both Big Business and Big 
Labor. 

However, because the faults of busi- 
ness were the fertile ground upon which 
grew many of the vices of organized 
labor, so must the reformation of busi- 
ness precede the reformation of labor. 


And in the doing of this, business will 

















have earned the right to appeal to public 
opinion. 

This challenge of putting our own 
house in order will not be easy to accept, 
because it will compel us to reverse atti- 
tudes which by now have become almost 
habitual with us. Let me illustrate. 

Why is it that during the past 20 years 
American business has become identi 
hed in the public mind as opposed to 
everything that spells greater security, 
wellbeing, or peace of mind for the little 
guy? Why it is that scarcely a month 
goes by these days but that some trade 
association or other decides to embark 
on a crusade to save free enterprise for 
America? 

I think the answers are pretty clear. 
We got the reputation we have because, 
by and large, we earned it. How? Well, 
we declared war on collective bargain- 
ing. We actually opposed increased taxes 
for education. We fought health and 
safety ordinances. The record proves 
that we battled child-labor legislation. 
We yipped and yowled against mini- 
mum wage laws. We struggled against 
unemployment insurance. We decried 
Social Security, and currently we are 
opposing legislative proposals to provide 
universal sickness and accident insur- 
ance. 

We did all these things without mak- 
ing one single constructive suggestion 
which would assure the American peo- 
ple of our desires to achieve the same 
results for them on a basis which would 
be more businesslike and less political. 
Where on the record is there a single 
example to show that Big Business ever 
initiated a legislative program of bene- 
fits for the workers? Is it not clear that 
they have always waited until they were 
asked or forced to do something? Of 
course, I recognize that there have been 
isolated exceptions, but they merely 
accentuate our general dereliction. 

We did all these things, and then we 
sit back and wonder why people don’t 
like Big Business! We wonder why it is 
necessary to start campaigns to save free 
enterprise from the damnation bow- 
wows. The is that we were 
doing everything within our power to 
prove to the American people that busi- 
ness was neither free nor enterprising 
when it came to the simplest social needs 
of the community. 

And then what? To solve the prob- 
lem, we started to sell our brand of 


answer 
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economics to a group of customers who 
were already pretty sore at us. And the 
theme of this “brilliantly timed” sales 
campaign was that all the other systems 
in the world are a lot worse than our 
own. There was no alternative theme 
possible, because we lacked either the 
conviction, or the courage, or the vision 
to tell the American people what we 
thought our system of business could do 
for them in the future. 

Gentlemen, the American worker is 
not interested in the number of bath- 
tubs in Russia, or in the telephone situa- 
tion in Sweden. He simply doesn’t care 
about the average life expectancy in 
India, and he is more or less indifferent 
to the number of kilowatt-hours of elec- 
tricity sold in Czechoslovakia. 

What fe wants to know is: “When 
am I going to get modern plumbing?” 
and “When can 7 afford a private tele- 
phone?” He is interested in the future, 
as Kettering said, “because from now on 
I have to do all my living there.” 

Now the only way he will buy our 
method of doing business is if we satisfy 
him that we of business intend that 
system to work progressively well for 
him. 

We cannot plant this conviction in 
his mind unless we do two things. 
First, we must mean it. And, second, 
we must promote our plans and policies 
the way we do our products. This means 
that, when we talk to the people of 
America, we've got to stop making 
noises like a “corporation.” 

If our product advertising were writ- 
ten as badly as most of our institutional 
copy, we would have been out of busi- 
ness a long time ago. What business 
needs are fewer negations and apologies 
and more affirmations and constructive 
plans. 

In this connection, some of you may 
wonder whether it is really wise for me, 
as an employer, to state publicly that I 
believe in higher wages, shorter hours, 
bigger pensions, and so on. Isn't it 
“dangerous” to talk this way? Won't it 
put “ideas” in our employes’ heads, and 
make “trouble?” Aren’t we running the 
risk that our employes will mistake our 
objectives for a promise, our hopes for 
commitments ? 

My answer to these questions is that 
all Lever employes can read, write, and 
understand English; consequently, I re- 
fuse to sell them short on common 
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sense! I believe that we of management 
can share our objectives and hopes with 
them, without fear of crucifixion. 

I am also clear that unless we share 
our visions of the road ahead, we cannot 
expect the men who work with us to 
understand the temporary disappoint- 
ments that inevitably arise along the 
way. Furthermore, we cannot expect 
them to put forth that special effort 
which so often spells the difference be- 
tween disaster and survival unless they 
know the intentions within our minds 
and hearts. 

And so, I reiterate that your future is 


That education makes people 
good producers and good con- 
sumers is the thesis of two leaf- 
lets available from the NEA: 
Education—the Mainstay of 
Business [PGL 68] and It Pays 
[not a PGL]. Either leaflet 1¢ 
each; no orders for less than 
25¢. Cash must accompany 
orders for $1 or less. 





in the shopping bag of Mrs. Joe Doakes. 
You can help to make that bag bigger 
and fuller if each of you will exercise 
in your own community the progressive 
influence of which you are capable. 

We all must go back and work for 
decent minimum wage legislation in our 
own state. Forty percent of the increased 
purchasing power will flow into your 
cash register. We must fight for digger 
educational and recreational appropria- 
tions, remembering that illiteracy is the 
enemy of every sales promotion. We 
must stimulate interest and discussion in 
stabilized employment plans with the 
personal knowledge that the assurance 
of a stable income is a wonderful tonic 
for the appetite. 

We must start pension plans for our 
own employes as an example to the 
community, realizing that the average 
age of our population is increasing and 
that a mere token income for the aged 
not only constitutes a moral outrage but 
also makes for off-key cash-register 
music. We must encourage efforts in 
our own community to insure against 
the hazards of sickness and accident. 
Bankrupt citizens are poor customers. 

The Republican landslide sharply 
focuses the crisis of our national affairs. 
The Chinese word for “crisis” is com- 


posed of two characters—the one mean- 
ing “danger,” and the other “oppor- 
tunity.” 

The “danger” we now face is that 
complacency may lead us in business to 
slide back and to revert to past attitudes 
of indifference and unconcern for the 
people who man our plants and offices. 
That attitude was repudiated once be- 
fore by the American people. If we are 
unwise enough to permit its resurrec- 
tion, it can be repudiated again. 

The “opportunity” which this crisis 
presents is the second chance American 
business now has, in a favorable gov- 
ernment climate, to conduct its steward- 
ship of the national economy with a 
thoughtful, constructive concern for the 
hazards and problems which exist in the 
lives of our American wage-earners. 

This is not to say that we should 
pursue a blindly idealistic policy of 
sweetness and light. Realism compels us 
to recognize that the abuses of Big 
Labor should be rectified and rectified 
promptly in the public interest. My 
entire theme here is that Joe and Mrs. 
Doakes deserve to be protected by safe- 
guards destructive 
selfishness whether it stems from man- 
agement or labor. 

My plea to you today is that we of 
busihess should take the first step for- 
ward under our own power and, for 
the first time, present to the American 
people a constructive program for the 
future which will entitle us to the leader- 
ship which we have so often claimed but 
so rarely exercised. 


against socially 


In a word, let us reverse some of our 
historically negative attitudes and be- 
come a force for enthusiastic progress 
each in his own community. And as we 
do these things, let us not forget the part 
that vision and enthusiasm should play 
in this undertaking. Let us discard fear 
and share our hopes with America. 
There is no other road to togetherness. 

If we have no faith in ourselves and 
in the kind of future we can create to- 
gether, we are fit only to follow but not 
to lead. But if we would lead our fel- 
low Americans into the prodigious 
realm of usefulness foreshadowing an 
Atomic Age, let us remember that the 
Bible contains two proverbs we cannot 
afford much longer to forget. The first 
is, “Man does not live by bread alone,” 
and the second is, “Where there is no 
vision, the people perish.” 
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CURRICULUM LEADERSHIP 


— the teacher's responsibility 





ie 1 school that lacks curriculum 
leadership, what can the teacher do 
about fulfilling his professional respon- 
sibilities? If he is to maintain his self- 
respect, he must do something. 

After he has come back from summer 
school, the young teacher, as we have 
all observed him, makes his report and 
perhaps his recommendations to his 
principal or superintendent and then 
waits—a long time—for an answer. 

The second summer his report will 
be shorter. After that, if he makes one, 
his report will be merely the filling in 
of the form as required to collect the 
salary increment. Too often, we must 
agree, he gives up. 

Why he gives up in such a situation 
may seem plain enough. Yet if there 
went with his training an understand- 
ing of what the teacher as a professional 
owes to himself, his students, and his 
community, he could not give up so 
easily. The assumption under which he 
all too frequently goes to work is that 
it is not his responsibility to change 
things; that this responsibility belongs 
to the principal. 

But does it? As a professional person, 
with an increasing competence under 
higher requirements of certification and 
hiring, the teacher may be thought today 
to bear. an obligation arising from the 
very ethics of his presence in the class- 
room. He must do more than recom- 
mend; he must act. 

Can there be on his part any right- 
ful claim to either the respect or the 
remuneration that goes to the profes- 
sional if he agrees in these times to ac- 
cept an outmoded role of clerical de- 
pendence? The exercise of curriculum 
leadership is the professional obligation 
of every teacher. 

The teacher cannot escape at least 
from an awareness of what needs to be 
done. When he has failures, they sit 
before him all period, squirming in 
their seats or staring sullenly out of 
windows. His perplexities over doing 
a better job of providing opportunities 
for successful learning are not some- 
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thing which can be assumed in his spare 
time. 

In urging the teacher to make the 
most of his situation, we may assume 
that as a professional he is fully aware 
of what needs to be done and how to 
get it done by working from himself 
outward and upward. It is his having 
failed to learn the technics for teacher- 
motivated curriculum-making that has 
left him baffled. His courses in his sub- 
ject field and in teaching methods did 
not prepare him to find the answers 
to the kind of questions he needs to 
have answered. 

How can I work within the curricu- 
lum pattern I find to carry out the best 
procedures I know? 

How can I work with my colleagues 
in my field to pool our resources and 
energies in the solution of common 
problems? 

How can we involve those colleagues 
in our field who seem least interested? 

How can we work together to pro- 
vide group direction that will tran- 
scend our own present limitations in 
knowledge and experience? 

How can we cooperate with teachers 
of our subject field in other schools 
in our area? 

How can we cooperate with other 
teachers in our school outside our sub- 
ject field to improve the general cur- 
riculum? 

How can we gain administrative rec- 





American citizens no longer form opinions 
in the usual fashion. They do not ask each 
other what they think about an issue. Dis- 
cussion now begins with a question of this 
type: “Did you read what Walter Lippmann 
said about Russia this morning?” They then 
proceed to discuss, not the issue, but the 
opinions of their favorite press or radio 
commentator. Thus, their discussions are 


derivative, secondary.—Eduard C. Lindeman 






ognition and assistance in carrying out 
major projects? 

The answers to these questions the 
teacher will not find by reading a book. 
He must do what he can. As a profes- 
sional, he must accept the responsibility 
of putting into action the best that 
he knows. He must accept the respon- 
sibility of working to improve every 
aspect of his situation. He must initiate 
and persevere; he must convert and 
organize. Without being selfrighteous, 
he must seek selfdirection and group 
direction. He must force the occasion. 

If the teacher will grant that any 
degree of advancement is to be pre- 
ferred to passivity; if he will accept as 
his responsibility, not the principal’s or 
the department head’s or his neighbor’s 
in the next room, the doing of what- 
ever needs to be done; if he works to 
cooperate with one teacher and then 
two and then more, if there are more 
in his subject field; if he comes to feel 
that teaching is rewarding only when 
it is the best teaching that can be done 
—then he may be surprised to find how 
far he can go even under the most dis- 
couraging of conditions. 

He will, in fact, be working out the 
technics of which we know so little 
as yet. It is to him, to the exceptional 
teacher working now in an environment 
hardly hostile but certainly not actively 
and intelligently informed, that we are 
in time to owe a great debt. 

For the time will come—it must— 
when the teacher will attain profes- 
sional status not only in his society but 
in his schools. The time will come 
when the role of the principal will be 
understood in relation to the guidance 
of a highly trained staff as being that 
of encouraging its best common action 
thru providing not the motivation nor 
the goading but the opportunity and 
the required additional expert services 
of supervision and coordination. 

The time will come when the teacher 
himself, trained in the methods of work- 
ing together with his colleagues to 
utilize his and their full understanding, 
will expect and demand the right of 
leadership that is his only real justifica- 
tion for being counted a professional 
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oman in social studies, discussing 
the G. I. Bill of Rights, learned 
that veterans of World War II have 
many advantages. They entered the 
service better educated than veterans of 
World War I. They are more conscious 
of what they want and, thanks to their 
being better informed, are more likely 
to succeed in realizing their ambitions. 

Technical training received in the 
armed will aid veterans in 
They matured 
rapidly in service and will face the 
problems of civilian life with greater 
seriousness and with keener perceptions. 
They will be welcomed to membership 
in fraternal, religious, business, and in- 
dustrial organizations. Add the general 
sympathy and moral support of the 
American people and G.I. Joe will have 
a combination that is hard to beat. 

What are the implications of these 
observations for highschool students of 
today? Highschool students of the war 
years, and those immediately following, 
will have to compete with veterans of 
World War II in the national economy 
for the next 30 years at least. Every time 
one of these highschool students [from 
now on let us refer to him as H1. 
Henry] starts looking for a job he can 
be reasonably sure that at least one G.I. 
Joe will be looking for that same job. 
No question about it, the competition 
at best will be definitely onesided. 

It was agreed by the class in social 
studies, first, that students should re- 
main in school as long as possible; and, 
second, that they should get the maxi- 
mum training they are capable of ab- 
sorbing during the time they are in 
school. 

Highschool students will do much to 
help themselves, but competition will 
be severe and great harm can be done if 
community leaders do nothing to even 
the score. It becomes the responsibility 
of political, social, and economic leaders 
to determine what assistance is needed 
and then to see that it is provided on 
an adequate scale. 

It must be quite clear that any advan- 
tage which accrues to the veteran must, 
in a competitive free enterprise, be- 
come automatically a handicap to the 
younger nonveteran. Thoughtful per- 
sons will agree that one group in society, 
however deserving, should not be 
favored at the expense of another group. 
It should be at the expense of all if that 


services 


civilian occupations. 
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society is not to be guilty of rank dis- 
crimination. The argument would seem 
to be: Not less help for Gd. Joe, but 
more help for H.I. Henry! 

It is true that G.I. Joe made many 
sacrifices during the war years, but HI. 
Henry was not exactly grazing in clover. 
He did not have to face the dangers of 
a foxhole existence, but home, school, 
and general social conditions were far 
from satisfactory. 

In many instances all adult members 
of families were working and children 
of school age had little or no home 
supervision. Law enforcement and 
other social controls were at a low ebb 
and juvenile delinquency became ramp- 
ant. Schools were overcrowded, equip- 
ment became obsolete, instructional 
materials were restricted or completely 
exhausted, and the quality of instruction 
rapidly deteriorated. 

War generation students, as well as 
the younger veterans, are children of 
the depression of the 1930’s. They are 
victims of mental and physical de- 
ficiencies which arise from general un- 
employment over an extended period 
of time. Everything possible was done 
to overcome these deficiencies in the 
case of G.I. Joe, but for H.I. Henry it 
was simply neglect for the neglected. 

For obvious reasons we may naturally 
assume that the quality and extent of 
education will be greatly increased in 
the postwar years. Thus, H.I. Henry, 
as he grows older, will find himself be- 
tween two millstones. G.I. Joe will be 
pressing down from above, while post- 
war graduates, armed with their su- 
perior training, will be increasingly 
pressing up from below. 

Learning from experience, however 
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expensive, may prove compensatory in 
some instances. Have we _ learned 
enough, thru experience with the “lost 
generation” following World War I, to 
avoid, after World War II, a similar 
catastrophe of vastly greater propor- 
tions? Can we apply our “know how” 
in the social sciences as effectively in 
peace as we did our technical “know 
how” in time of war? 

The people of America take pride in 
their unselfish devotion to every just 
cause. We are particularly proud of our 
generosity toward the unfortunate and 
underprivileged—those who become un- 
happy victims of circumstance thru no 
fault of their own. 

Nothing is too good for the veteran, 
considering the sacrifices he has made 
in fighting for the cause of a free peo- 
ple. It will be a burden, of course, but 
we accept it with gladness on our faces 
and with gratitude in our hearts. We 
say proudly that this is the American 
Way. 

We must not let it become the Ameri- 
can Way to promise everything to the 
veteran in the name of all the people 
and then permit a disproportionate 
share of the burden to fall upon an 
already unfortunate few. There is 
enough of opportunity in America to 
go around. 

What we have insisted upon doing 
for G.I. Joe is no more than we should 
be willing to do for HI. Henry, of 
whom it may be said with all sincerity 
that he too has been a veteran in his 
own way, and, being an American as 


well, he has put up a good fight. 
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(UIAANCE 
THRU THE WHOLE SCHOOL 


\ LAST we have extricated our- 
L selves from the “either-or” 
ide toward guidance- -the attitude that 


culdance is the sole responsibility of 


atti- 


either specialists or teachers. 
In the 


early days of the guidance 
movement the emphasis was on the 
specialist. The argument was that since 


he is trained for his work, guidance 


1 ?. 
snc ] 
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uld be his responsibility. We should 
ll agree that we need more and better 
nsvchologists, psychological counselors, 
chool social workers, psychiatrists, read- 
ng specialists, and experts in vocational 
guidance and placement. 

We need more exact information on 
he relation of test results to the be- 
havior that tests purport to measure and 
predict. We need uptodate, concrete in- 
We 
need pamphlets on skilled and unskilled 
ccupations that junior highschool pu- 


formation on vocational trends. 


pils with fourth-grade reading ability 
in read and comprehend. 

On the other hand, if we are going to 
help every pupil discover his verbal, 


scientunc, 


artistic, and social potentiali- 
ties, everyone in the school must con- 
tribute. Some of the most significant 
insights can be obtained only thru obser- 
vation of the pupil in different situa- 
tions—a formal mathematics class; an 
informal English class; physical educa- 
tion, shop, home economics, art, and 
music periods; in homeroom and club 
activities; and casual, spontaneous in- 
terviews. 

Recognizing this fact, some persons 
have swung the pendulum too far in the 
other direction and have emphasized the 
guidance responsibility of the teacher 
to the exclusion of the guidance spe- 
cialist. 

Specialists, administrators, and teach- 
ers all make essential contributions to 
the individual development and guid- 
ance of every pupil. Each aspect of 
school life is a possible instrument of 
guidance. 


The modern curriculum is designed to 
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help every pupil solve personal, voca- 
tional, and academic problems. It con- 
sists of experiences that are useful to 
him in his personal life and later in his 
vocation. Methods of instruction make 
provision for initiative, selfdirection, 
and ability to understand widely differ- 
ent individuals and the complex modern 
world. In informal classes and clubs 
pupils learn the ways of working to- 
gether that are most effective. 

If the whole school is not made an 
instrument of guidance, the work of 
guidance specialists will be blocked at 
every turn. Ineffectual teachers who do 
not have the personnel point of view 
create more personal and academic prob- 
lems than a staff of guidance specialists 
can solve. If the curriculum does not 
provide the experiences pupils need, 
the efforts of the specialist to study the 
individual pupil are wasted. 

If policies of marking and promotion 
tear down a pupil’s selfesteem, the coun- 
selor is defeated in his attempt to apply 
ntental hygiene principles. If adequate 
health facilities are lacking, the best-laid 
vocational plans may come to naught. 
Unless the guidance program is an ex- 
pression of sound educational philos- 
ophy and is an intrinsic part of the 
curriculum and instruction, it will fail. 


“© Tue most important function of 
the guidance specialist is to help every 
member of the school staff to make his 
best contribution to the guidance of 
every pupil and to coordinate their 
services. 

Surveys of personnel work have found 
these problems to be common among 
highschool pupils: discrepancy between 
scholastic aptitude and school achieve- 
ment, reading ability below the level re- 
quired for doing the work of the grade, 
inappropriate plans for further educa- 
tion, failure to learn about financial aid 
that would make suitable higher educa- 
tion possible, choice of vocation based 
on inadequate knowledge of oneself and 


of vocations and vocational trends, per 
sonal maladjustments of many kinds, 
problems of family relationships, prob- 
lems of boy-girl relationships, feelings of 
social inadequacy, health below par, and 
uncorrected physical defects. 


“©£ One typical case will make concrete 
the necessity of guidance by the whole 
school. 

Sam had always been on his own. 
There was “Mom,” of course, but she 
had long ago given up trying to find 
out what Sam was doing. His father 
was too busy playing pool or “soberin’ 
up” to spend much time with his two 
boys. 

Sam hadn’t done well in elementary 
school. But he was going to try to do 
better when he went to junior high- 
school. He’d study hard and make good 
grades, and his brother, Ernie, would 
be proud of him. 

With these good intentions Sam came 
to junior high. His elementary-school 
record had preceded him. It supplied the 
information that he had been left back 
in two grades, that his IQ was 68 [ac 
cording to an Otis Quick-Scoring Test 
given him when he was in the fourth 
grade|, and that he had been sent on 
to junior highschool because of his size 
and age. 

The Teacher Estimate Card filled out 
by his sixth-grade teacher contained the 
following items: 


Interests: None to speak of 
Conduct: Fair 

Attendance: Good 

Ability: None 

Family background: Poor 
Health: Good 

Hobbies: None 


Peculiarities: Indifferent 


This record gives a better picture of 
the sixth-grade teacher than of Sam. 
She had lived with Sam for a school 
year, with ample opportunity to find out 
what kind of a boy he was. She should 
have sent on to highschool positive facts 
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and recommendations on 
build. 

For the first month Sam was excited 
and pleased with his new school. He 
liked the cafeteria, assembly programs, 
and especially gym. 

But he had trouble in keeping up with 
his schedule of seven 45-minute periods 
a day. He was late to class several times 
because he could not get his locker open. 
He received no help in getting ori- 
entated. 

He learned that all you had to do in 
most classes was to sit still and listen. If 
you came to school on time and weren’t 
too noisy in the hall, no one bothered 
you. 


which to 


At the first marking period he failed 
four of the ten subjects. Try as hard 
as he could, he couldn’t pull those marks 
up to passing. If only there had been 
shop courses, he felt he could have been 
successful in them. 

Sam was friendly, well-behaved, and 
well-liked. On the last day of the school 
year he was truly let down to learn he 
would have to repeat the grade. His 
homeroom teacher asked the principal 
for a special promotion for the boy, but 
that was not the policy of the school. 

Sam’s failure could have been pre- 
vented only by guidance thru the whole 
school: 


[1] By shop courses or parttime work 
to provide the experiences he needed. 

[2] By subject teachers who were 
alert to the learning difficulties of every 
pupil in their classes, who took class 
time to give instruction in how to read 
and study the subject and who divided 
the class into groups having different 
learning problems. 

[3] By a teacher-counselor who knew 
his group of 30 or 40 pupils as a whole. 
In this school, the homeroom teacher, 
whom Sam liked very much, could 
have played the role of teacher-counselor 
if she had had more time, more under- 
standing of her guidance responsibilities, 
and assistance from guidance specialists. 

[4] By an administrator who was 
willing to make any adjustments that 
were for the good of the individual 
pupil and the group. 

[5] By the specialist who could have 
obtained a more accurate estimate of 
Sam’s home conditions, learning ability, 
and special interests and abilities with 
reference to his educational and voca- 
tional plans. 


When September came, Sam did not 
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start back to school. “What's the use?” 
he thought. On the third day the at- 
tendance officer called at his house and 
told him he would have to return. The 
following day he re-entered the seventh 
grade. 

The pupils in his grade looked very 
small to him. And the work was the 
“same old stuff.” Sam’s behavior 
changed. He frequently showed off, 
sometimes lost his temper, and once 
talked back to the history teacher. Other 
things happened that made him more 
and more “soured” on school. 


“©* Tuere was one bright spot. The 
music teacher had observed that Sam 
had a fair voice and someone had told 
her he could play the guitar. She ar- 
ranged to have him join a trio and play 
a hill-billy number for an assembly pro- 
gram. The audience enjoyed it, and Sam 
became a person of importance—for one 
day. Later the trio was asked to play at 
the annual tea dance, but Sam had a 
falling out with one of the trio and did 
not take part. The other two boys per- 
formed and won a prize. Sam felt more 
left out than ever. 

Then one day he got into a fight and 
was expelled from school. 

Here was a boy, coming hopefully to 
junior highschool, who found no one 
there concerned enough about his best 
development to learn his abilities and 
interests and to make available the in- 
struction, recreation, and work experi- 
ences he needed. 

His homeroom and music teachers 
were friendly and understanding. But 
they were hampered by lack of time; by 
rigid school policies; by Sam’s unsuit- 
able program; by lack of understanding 
and cooperation on the part of Sam’s 
other teachers; and by lack of help from 
psychologist, school social worker, voca- 
tional guidance expert, and reading 
specialist. 

This case is only one of thousands that 
might have been used to illustrate the 
necessity of guidance thru the whole 
school. In order most effectively to help 
these boys and girls realize their poten- 
tialities the following features are essen- 
tial: 

[x1] An administrator who has vision, 
enthusiasm, and knowledge of condi- 
tions that make effective guidance pos- 
sible. He will select his staff with ref- 
erence to their qualifications for guid- 





At last we have extricated our- 
selves from the “either-or” atti- 
tude toward guidance, says 


RUTH STRANG 


Teachers College, Columbia University 


ance; establish a fine relationship with 
them; provide the help they need to 
carry guidance responsibilities as sub- 
ject teacher, homeroom teacher, club 
sponsor, and teacher-counselor. He will 
develop policies of marking, reports to 
parents, promotion, discipline, and _at- 
tendance that facilitate guidance. He 
will continuously revise the curriculum 
and make administrative adjustments in 
programming to meet pupils’ needs. 

[2] A broadly trained guidance 
worker in every school or school unit 
who has three important functions: [a] 
to advise with administrators and to ° 
help teachers do their guidance work 
better—both counseling and group 
work; [b] to counsel individual pupils 
and parents who present complex prob- 
lems for which teachers do not have the 
time or special knowledge and skills; 
[c] to become acquainted with and use 
guidance resources in the school, the 
school system, and the community. 

[3] Teacher-counselors who have the 
major responsibility for the develop- 
mental guidance of 30 or 40 pupils. 
These teachers may be homeroom teach- 
ers, core-curriculum or extended-period 
teachers, or teacher-counselors freed 
from one or two periods of teaching. 
These key teachers, with special guid- 
ance responsibility, serve as counselors 
for their group of pupils and work 
closely with subject teachers, with club 
sponsors, and with the fulltime guidance 
worker. 

[4] Subject teachers skilful in obser- 
vation and sensitive to the individual 
pupils in their classes. They consider 
guidance as an intrinsic part of effective 
teaching, not as an extra. They exchange 
information with the teacher-counselor. 


‘© Ir a guidance program is to be 
effective, it cannot stand aloof from the 
rest of education. It must be concerned 
with the curriculum, with instruction, 
with home and community conditions, 
with national and world problems. 
Sound general and specialized education 
is the soil in which effective pupil per- 
sonnel work flourishes. 
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~ BETTER CLOTHING thru EDUCATION 


Third of a special series of articles on the Sloan Experiment in Applied Economics 


MAURICE B. MORRILL 


Formerly Director, Sloan Foundation Study 
University of Vermont, Burlington 


and 


ARTHUR B. ELLIOTT 


Superintendent of Cooperating Schools 
Bradford, Vermont 


NOCH was 12 at the time; that is, 

12 summers, with the twelfth 
winter nearly half over. Twelve years 
of a boy’s life went by fast, he thought. 

It seemed to him as if the summers 
went faster than other seasons. Spring 
came and then summer—planting and 
cultivating, haying, maybe a little fish- 
ing on rainy days, then digging potatoes 
and cutting corn, and getting in crops. 
There’s not so much to do after that on 
the farm except chores, of course, and 
cutting wood. 

The winters dragged, but there was 
always sugaring to look forward to after 
town-meeting day. Sugaring meant hard 
work but it was fun. Enoch wondered 
whether this would be a good sugar 
year. 

In a way school wasn’t so bad. You 
had to go thru with it, even tho it didn’t 
make much difference in your actual 
everyday life. Everybody said that you 
have to get all the schooling you can to 
get along nowadays. 

Dad said it didn’t make so much dif- 
ference in his day, but that the kids 
would have to be educated if they were 
going to make the old farm pay. Enoch 
buttoned the top button of his coat and 
leaned into the wind a little harder. 

“Dad talks like he thinks I’m going 
to stay right on the farm when I grow 
up.” 

He had said this aloud and it startled 
him so that he looked around. He saw 
only the lovely, snowdrifted country- 
side. 

Well, maybe he wouldn’t stay on the 
farm. Perhaps he'd travel. Perhaps he’d 


go to the city and earn a lot of money. 
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He’d buy warm footwear and a sheep- 
skin coat like the ones in the catalog 
he’d been looking thru last night. Then 
he’d buy a big car and come back for a 
vacation. That would surprise them all. 

How could he earn money tho, and 
where could he get a job? He had better 
stop dreaming and think of the spelling 
words he had missed at school yesterday. 

Gosh, he was cold again. It would feel 
good to get home by the stove. Trudg- 
ing more than a mile to school every 
day and home again got tiresome when 
you were cold all the way thru. 

Enoch, like most of his schoolmates 
at the Forks School, was cold in the 
winter. There was no complaining. It 
was just that winter had to be endured. 
Those shoes and the coat in the catalog 
—Enoch longed for them. But somehow 
there was never enough money to buy 
them. 

Maybe next year. ... But next year 
never came, and in the meantime the 
changing seasons never found Enoch 
or his friends prepared to dress com- 
fortably for the weather. 


A Few years ago some staff members 
from the University of Vermont and 
the Vermont State Department of Edu- 
cation, with the aid of the Alfred P. 
Sloan Foundation, began to study the 
reasons why boys and girls like Enoch 
are not dressed more comfortably in 
Vermont winter weather. This Experi- 
ment in Applied Economics was initi- 
ated in an attempt to find out whether 
such a problem is one which could be 
treated in the school program. 

It was recognized that clothing is a 
vital problem of family economy. Tho 
Vermont is a small state geographically, 
much cold weather can be packed within 
its borders. Every winter brings some 
subzero days, and it is not uncommon to 
have short periods with the thermometer 
registering from 20 to 40 degrees below 
zero continuously for several days. 

Weather of this nature requires warm 
clothing for anyone who has to be outof- 
doors. Ski togs become a necessary item 
of everyday wear, not just a fancy sports 
outfit. Clothing problems for most fam- 
ilies are not problems of style or fashion, 
but rather of supplying the family with 
enough garments to insure adequate 
protection, and garments made of the 
proper materials to allow for normal 
healthful outdoor activity. 

The first step in this study was to 
identify specific local critical clothing 
problems. An estimate of family income, 
an inventory of garments on hand, an 
estimate of the cost of these garments, 
and a record of home sewing—these rep- 
resent the type of information obtained 
from families in communities where co- 
operating schools were located. 

Obtaining these data demonstrated 
the importance of knowing conditions 
before attempting to set up an instruc- 
tional program in the school. It was 
known, for instance, that incomes were 
low and that the amount of money 


available for clothing was small. Just » 


how low the incomes were and how 
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IN Vermont, schools which 
cooperate in the Sloan Exper- 
iment really make a difference 
in pupils’ lives 


very little was spent on clothing in a 
great many families was a surprise to 
most of those working on the project. 

It was apparent that the problem in 
these schools was to try to direct the 
teaching toward conservation and proper 
care of clothing, and toward every way 
of making the clothing dollar go as far 
as possible. It was obvious, too, that 
quality and variety in wardrobes must 
be considered in relation to the avail- 
able money—variety, for usefulness 
only; quality, for wear, not for style. 

With this background of information, 
teachers in those schools cooperating 
with the project in Applied Economics 
have tried to include teaching material 
in the school program to meet these 
needs. The schools cooperating are two 
one-room elementary schools of several 
grades each and two small village 
schools housing 12 grades, Naturally, 
there have been great variations in the 
way teachers have approached these 
problems. A few examples will illus- 
trate the general type of work. 

Beginning with the first grade, each 
child is encouraged to develop the habit 
of caring for his clothing. Nothing is 
done in this respect that good teachers 
have not practiced before. If there is 
anything at all new about the endeavor, 
it is the purpose in mind. 

Providing adequate facilities for hang- 
ing outer garments and furnishing the 
necessary supervision to see that facilities 
are properly used are good housekeep- 
ing practices. They help to develop 
habits of neatness and order and to pro- 
long the life of the garments. 

Similarly, good care is one means of 
making footwear last longer. Occasion- 
ally, in the lower grades, teachers have 
set aside a short period for teaching 
children to polish or grease shoes. The 
schools provide polishing and greasing 
materials for all children to use regu- 
larly. The use of rubbers and overshoes 
is discussed and footwear is repaired. 
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The highschool homemaking courses 
include much work having to do with 
repair, remodeling, and construction of 
garments. The feasibility of including 
instruction in making, remodeling, and 
repairing clothes thruout the school pro- 
gram was questioned. Teachers in the 
cooperating schools felt it to be im- 
portant. 

In some cases even children in the 
lower grades have learned to knit, to 
make mittens, and to make minor re- 
pairs in clothing. Children in the upper 
grades have shown much ability in 
learning sewing skills. 

Because footwear was found to re- 
quire, on the average, nearly one-fourth 
of all clothing expenditures, there has 
been a particular attempt to include 
teaching aimed at prolonging the life 
of shoes and rubber footwear. Repair- 
ing rips; replacing soles and heels of 
shoes; patching holes in rubbers, over- 
shoes, and rubber boots are practiced as 
school activities. 

The activities mentioned above may 
be a part of any school program which 
gives definite purpose to the develop- 
ment of manual skills, Teachers will 


find many ways during the progress of 
their activities to include instruction in 
language arts, social studies, arithmetic, 
science, and health. 

For teaching aids in the Vermont ex- 
periment, several pamphlet-type books 
have been prepared. They are intended 
to serve both as teachers guides and as 
materials of instruction. For a complete 
list, see page 225 of this JourNaL. 

Shoes Go to School and New Shoes! 
New Shoes! are readers for the elemen- 
tary grades, stressing important points 
in buying and caring for footwear. 

Repairing Footwear contains simple 
directions for repairing shoes. 

Helps on the Care of Clothes in 
School suggests to teachers ways and 
means of making improvements in class- 
room care of garments. 

From Old to New is a story to show 
pupils some ways of making the best 
possible use of outgrown garments. 

Johnny on the Spot is a manual con- 
cerned with the removal of ordinary 
stains. It gives simple directions which 
can be followed easily by pupils in in- 
termediate and upper grades—particu- 
larly good for teaching science. 
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Above, sixth-graders keep their 
clothes in good condition; they get 
practice in 


} le nada Ng 


washing and 

g and darning, patching and 

rolishing. Right, fourth-graders are 
§ § & 

le adrning 


ironing, 


to sew, using scraps of 


material. 


Other books, serving as reading and 
material, are designed to stimu- 
te the interest of pupils in activities 
which may serve to improve the condi- 
ions, quantity, and quality of the gar- 
ments they 

A recent 


Ss 15 


wear. 
addition to teaching mate- 
group of actual patterns of 
mittens, boleros, hoods, bootsocks, and 
moccasins. 

' i 

In a one-room school, during the war 
years, mittens were scarce. The teacher 


arranged to borrow a sewing machine 


for schoolroom use. From scraps of 


woolen cloth brought to school the pu- 


| 
pus maae 


mittens not only for them- 


selves but for other members of the 


family. Surprisingly enough, the boys 
were as interested in this project as the 
girls. 

In another school the list of garments 
produced in a year’s work would make 
any homemaker envious. Practically all 
of the garments, from pajamas to coats, 
were made from cloth brought to school 
from home, where it was no longer con- 
sidered useful. 

A second group of Vermont schools 
has more recently cooperated with the 
project in Applied Economics Educa- 
tion. They have attempted to build their 
programs around community problems 
of food and housing as well as clothing. 
Methods suggested by the projects in 
Kentucky and Florida and teaching ma- 
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terials prepared in those projects have 
been employed so far as they apply to 


Vermont conditions. 





See “Teaching 
Materials on Housing,” in the January 
1947 JouRNAL, page 46, and “Teaching 
Materials on Food,” in the February is- 
sue, page 124. | 

One of the cooperating highschools 
[ Bradford, Vermont | has been especially 
active in this enterprise. In this school 
the most pronounced effect of empha- 
sizing problems of applied economics in 
food, clothing, and housing seems to 


be a growing ability of both teachers 
and pupils to recognize practical prob- 
lems of the community and to solve 
them by united and intelligent action. 
Two illustrative examples will suffice 
to make this point clear. 


In a unit on housing, which was in- 
cluded in the English classes of grades 
11 and 12, the need for improvement in 
the appearance of some of the school- 
rooms became evident. The pupils 
worked out the details of a plan, which 
was accepted by the school directors. 
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The result is that attractive and color- 
ful paint has replaced the “schoolroom- 
gray” of the walls and ceiling. Artistic 
and clever plywood silhouettes depicting 
highschool life have replaced the for- 
bidding portraits of long-forgotten local 
dignitaries. Much of the work was done 
by the pupils themselves. Later in the 
year the same group of pupils redeco- 
rated the gymnasium without outside 
help. At the present time the problem 
receiving most study is that of securing 
adequate lighting thruout the school 
building. 

In a sociology class a community sur- 
vey was undertaken. Among many 
needs two were noted which seemed to 
deserve particular attention. One was 
the need for better recreational facilities 
in the community. Since that time a 
tract of 11 acres for a community field 
has been purchased by the school. At 
this time practically every pupil is work- 
ing on plans for its development. The 
homeroom submitting the best plans is 
to be the first to be provided with new 
and adequate lighting fixtures, 

Need for better library service was 
also evident. The library improvement 
project is now progressing. 


Seventh- and eighth-grade boys learn 
to repair shoes for themselves and 
their families. Simple directions are 
found in their textbook, Repairing 
Footwear. 


The school officials of this Vermont 
community feel that the emphasis on 
practical problems of living is significant 
in terms of building better citizenship. 
They believe also that it furthers the 
American tradition of allowing each 
boy and girl to develop his own latent 
capacity to achieve the best, thru indi- 
vidual and group effort. 


Exocn, in the American tradition, 
may look forward to becoming President 
of the United States. Perhaps he will. 
Who knows? We have only to look 
about us to see the many Enochs of other 
years in positions of great responsibility 
today. 

The chances are far, far greater, how- 
ever, that the majority of Enochs in 
every part of the country will remain on 
the farm. Some will be successful 
farmers, finding the best in a satisfying 
rural life. Many more will need to 
learn how to control their own environ- 
ment and how to get the most from the 
resources at hand, if they are to provide 
wholesome living for their children. 
They will have to learn these things 
from the schools which they are re- 
quired by law to attend. 

The Vermont Experimental Program 
in Applied Economics is dedicated to 
the ideal that the Enochs in school today 
and tomorrow shall receive the kind of 
education they need. 
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Jee Jam 


THE river was jammed high with 
ice and covered with a soft layer of 
snow. 


“C’mon, Bill,” cried Eddie from 
the top of one of the ice mounds. 
“It’s as good out here as being at 
the North Pole!” 

The boys scrambled from one ice 
jam to the next, working their way 
farther and farther from the shore 
and safety. 

It was March. The ice was sched- 
uled to break at any moment. Al- 
ready a thin stream of water had 
freed itself along each bank and was 
wearing away the ice that bordered 
it. Danger spots farther out were de- 
ceptively covered by powdery snow. 

The boys, unaware of any danger, 
now had each taken an ice jam 
as a fortress and were waging a mag- 
nificent snow battle. 

Panic-stricken crowds had gath- 
ered on the bank. They glanced 
apprehensively at the widening black 
stream of water along the shore. A 
few tried calling to the boys, but 
their voices were lost in the wind. 
Then police, attracted by the crowd, 
were on the scene with a loud- 
speaker. 

“Boys,” the megaphone blasted, 
and a faint “Boys” echoed from the 
opposite bank, “that ice is danger- 
ous. Work your way to shore im- 
mediately. But do it carefully. Test 
the ice in front of you before putting 
your weight on it. Follow our direc- 
tions.” 


Under the policemen’s guidance, 
the boys safely reached the shore, 
and relieved onlookers gradually lost 
themselves in the traffic. 

No casualties that time. 


But 7150 people did drown last 
year, many because they were ig- 
norant of the most common safety 
practices. 

It may be that Eddie and Bill 
were not instructed about these dan- 
gers in their school. The river, to 
them, looked like a wonderful play- 
ground, and danger did not enter 
their minds. 


It is a safety consciousness that 
school safety training can teach. 
This consciousness can help reduce 
the accident fatality rate, for next 
time there may not be a loud-speak- 
ing system, or a river that is quite so 
accommodating. 


—NEA Commission on Safety 
Education. 
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HERE is a time 
ype place to 
practice the orien- 
tal wisdom of the 
three monkeys 
whose sculptured 
pantomime 
gests closed eyes, 
ears, and mouths. 
A schoolroom, however, is the last place 
where this technic is appropriate, for boys 
and girls need to see and hear as much as 
possible of the world in which they live. 

Perhaps the three monkeys have an edu- 
cational message, nonetheless, which we 
have largely overlooked—that if children 
see nothing and hear nothing they will 
have nothing to say. Thru the centuries 
they may have been trying to warn us that 
if we expect children to think clearly and 
express themselves intelligently we must 
make sure that they explore the world 
with open eyes and uncovered ears. 

At any rate this conclusion, which al- 
ways has been accepted and practiced by 
the world’s great teachers, is now receiv- 
ing the most widespread attention ever 
accorded to it. 


sug- 





Symptoms of Progress 


An upsurge of interest in the use of 
audio-visual materials in education is 
clearly shown in a survey recently com- 
pleted of the status of audio-visual educa- 
tion in more than a thousand city-school 
systems. 

Among the cities where expenditures on 
audio-visual education in 1945-46 varied 
by any substantial amount from the cor- 
responding expenditure in 1944-45, more 
than five times as many cities had in- 
creased this budget item as had lowered 
it. Moreover, a majority of the cities are 
spending larger sums in 1946-47 than dur- 
ing 1945-46—an average increase of nearly 
10°%, being expected for the cities which 
participated in this study. 

Several cities reported active plans for 
establishment of new audio-visual depart 
ments with fulltime directors of audio- 
visual education and in some cases with 
several staff assistants. Many of the re 
ports told of new equipment and materials. 
of steps recently taken to equip school 
buildings for audio-visual instruction, and 
of ways in which large numbers of teach- 
ers are striving to improve their skills in 
the effective use of various audio-visual 
materials, 
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To See—tars To: Hear 


Much To Be Accomplished 


Coupled with this unmistakable trend, 
however, is convincing evidence that the 
movement is only in its initial stages, that 
in spite of what has been done to this 
point, most school systéms still are making 
far too little use of audio-visual equip- 
ment and materials. 

For example, in three cities out of four 
in the cooperating group the respondents 
expressed the opinion that: “We are mak- 
ing too little use of audio-visual aids.” 
Only one city in four could report that a 
majority of the teachers at either the ele- 
mentary or secondary level make “fre- 
quent” use of educational motion pictures 
and only about 30% that a majority of 
teachers use educational films “occasion- 
ally.” 

Less than 10,000 classroom radios were 
reported as available for the use of some- 
thing more than 200,000 teachers in the 
cooperating schools. Over a inillion glass 
slides are available in 737 of the city sys- 
tems which reported, but 80° of them 
are found in just 53 of the largest cities. 

Fewer than a third of the cities have so 
planned or remodeled their school build- 
ings that audio-visual materials can now 
be used conveniently and effectively in all 
of them, and 37% have virtually no school 
buildings well adapted to audio-visual in 
struction. 

A good beginning has been made but 
much remains to be done before optimum 
use is made of the excellent multi-sensory 
instructional aids that lie within our grasp. 


Observations on Audio-Visual 
Procedures 


In a majority of the cities above 30,000 
in population, it is reported that ele- 
mentary teachers are making more exten- 
sive and more effective use of audio-visual 
aids than are the teachers in junior and 
senior highschools. Conversely, in a ma- 
jority of the cities below 30,000 in popula- 
tion, highschool teachers are said to be 
leading the way in audio-visual instruc- 
tion. 

In the typical city, 15°94 of the elemen- 





This article is based on the December 
1946 issue of the NEA Research Bulle- 
tin, “Audio-Visual Education in City- 
School Systems.” 44p, 25¢. (Orders of 
$1 or less for NEA publications should 
be accompanied by cash.) 


tary- and 24° of the secondary-school 
teachers are said to make frequent use of 
educational motion pictures. 

The curriculum fields named most often 
as those in which educational films are 
used most effectively at present were: 
social science and science in elementary 
schools and science, social science, and 
practical arts at the highschool level. 
Nevertheless, social studies, English, and 
science were the three curriculum fields at 
both grade levels in which the need for 
appropriate audio-visual materials is al- 
leged to be greatest. 

In the median city of the entire group 
participating in the study, twothirds of 
the motion pictures used in schools are 
used in classroom situations as compared 
with one-third shown in auditoriums or 
to combined class groups. In the median 
city among those having special audio- 
visual departments, 80°, of the educa- 
tional films are used in classroom teaching 
situations. 


Professional Leadership 


Only 164 school systems, 16°/ of those 
included in this survey, reported having 
any kind of central agency or special de- 
partment to stimulate and supervise the au- 
dio-visual program. Furthermore, only 68 
of the 164 special departments are headed 
by a director who gives three-fourths or 
more of his time to audio-visual education. 

Impressive and consistent differences in 
the scope and character of the work being 
done in audio-visual instruction in cities 
with and without definite provisions for 
professional leadership indicate the im- 
portance of wellplanned audio-visual cen- 
ters—even if its director gives something 
less than fulltime to its program. 


Equipment and Materials 


Only four types of equipment are found 
in a majority of the cities of all sizes from 
which reports were received: sound mo- 
tion-picture projectors, slide or filmstrip 
projectors, record players, and classroom 
radios. This does not mean that such 
equipment is available in a majority of 
the schools, but that at least a minimum 
amount is available in a majority of the 
Cities reporting from each of the five popu- 
lation groups. The larger the population 
group the higher is the percent of cities 
having each type of audio-visual equip- 
ment. 

However, when school enrolments are 
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taken into account, the amount of equip- 
ment per 10,000 pupils is smallest in the 
large cities, increasing steadily as size of 
city is reduced, 

For cities of all sizes, the average sup- 
ply of audio-visual equipment is far be- 
low the quantities usua!!y recommended 
by experts in the field. Taking the four 
items just named as_ illustrations, the 
average numbers available per 10,000 pu- 
pils for all the cities reporting were: class- 
room radios, 17.65; record players, 13.93; 
slide and filmstrip projectors, 13.37; and 
sound motion-picture projectors, 9.60. 

Except in cities over 100,000 in popula- 
tion, the supply of motion-picture films 
owned by the school system is small, 
ranging from 6 to about 20° of the films 
used during 1945-46. The largest cities, 
too, rent a substantial percent of their 
films, but sometimes own half or more 
of those that are used during a year. 

Sixty to 95°% of the cities have at least 
limited quantities of nonprojected visual 
materials such as flat pictures, dioramas, 
models, specimens, and objects. Frequently, 
however, the quantity of such materials is 
negligible compared with enrolments, 


Expenditures on Audio-Visual 
Education 


The accompanying figure shows the av- 
erage per pupil expenditure for the 1945- 
46 audio-visual program of several groups 
of cities. For cities with audio-visual de- 
partments these expenditures are some- 
what more generous than for cities with- 
out audio-visual centers, but in only one 
instance does the average exceed one dollar 
per pupil. For all the cities in the five 
population categories the averages lie be- 
tween 30¢ and 50¢ per pupil. 

In school systems having special cen- 
tralized departments, approximately half 
of the funds budgeted for audio-visual 
education is used’ to pay staff salaries. In 
cities without audio-visual centers, about 
half of the funds is used to purchase equip- 
ment. In cities of both types, about 20° 
of the audio-visual budget is devoted to 
the purchase and rental of materials: films, 
records, slides, filmstrips, and so on. 


Barriers To Be Removed 


In the opinions of those who replied to 
the questionnaire, the following obstacles 
to progress in the order named ought to be 
recognized and overcome: 
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[1] Lack of interest on the part of 
teachers and their lack of preparation with 
respect to the appropriate use of audio- 
visual materials 

[2] Need for specially trained directors 
who will stimulate interest in audio-visual 
instruction and help teachers to use in- 
structional aids effectively 

[3] Lack of essential equipment 

[4] Need for classrooms so planned 
[or remodeled | that audio-visual materials 
can be readily used when needed 

[5] Lack of funds for the audio-visual 
program 

[6] Need for a special audio-visual de- 
partment, to have custody of equipment 
and material and to serve as the coordi- 
nating center for audio-visual instruction 

[7] Need for additional sources of ma- 
terial, available on a rental or loan basis. 

The nature of these barriers to more 
effective audio-visual programs provides 
the clue on how to remove them. 

Efforts should be intensified: [a] to 


stimulate widespread interest in audio- 
visual procedures; [b| to improve teach 
ing skills in this area thru preservice and 
inservice programs of teacher education; 
[c] to develop competent leadership and 
arrange for the proper coordination of the 
audio-visual program; [d] to provide an 
adequate supply of suitable equipment and 
materials; [e] to adapt school buildings, 
old and new, to the ready use of audio 
visual aids; and [f] to allocate sufficient 
funds to audio-visual education for the 
maintenance of vital programs. 

These are tasks worthy of the best ef- 
forts of all who work in education. How 
quickly and how well they are accom- 
plished will be the measure of our success 
in bringing to boys and girls the benefits 
of audio-visual aids to learning, whose 
values have been amply demonstrated. 

—IVAN A. BOOKER, assistant director, Re- 


search Division, NEA. 


PER PUPIL EXPENDITURES ON AUDIO-VISUAL EDUCATION, 
1945-46, IN VARIOUS GROUPS OF CITY-SCHOOL SYSTEMS 
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R. ARNOLD, the eminent English 


hool ked why 
schoolmaster, Was once asked W 1y 

he continued so assiduously the study 
of Latin, since he already was a recog- 


| 


nized authority in that field. 


“Surely,” commented his questioner, 
“vou need no longer study to meet the 
needs of your young pupils.” 

“My dear young man,” replied Dr. 
Arnold, “I prefer my boys to learn from 

flowing spring, not from a stagnant 
pe ol.” 

School journalism should never be a 
stagnant pool, nor should the school it 
represents ever be content to present to 
its thirsty learners a program that never 
changes or grows. 

We have all seen school newspapers 
that were perfectly geared to growing 
schools. They seemed to pulse rapidly, to 
crave release from the limitations of pro- 
saic school journalism, to beat frantic 
wings in an attempt to find wider space 
and heavier air to support their striv- 
ings. Dynamic newspapers and dynamic 
schools are inextricably intertwined. The 
one could not exist without the other. 

But we who have been interested in 
school journalism for several decades 
have also seen dynamic newspapers sud- 
denly or gradually lose their distinguish- 
ing spirit and pass into decline. Like 
civilizations, they have passed thru eras 
of growth, of triumph, of complacency, 
of decline. 

There has never been, in my memory, 
a better time for schools and their news- 
papers to begin a steady, guided era of 
growth. No school today can stand still. 
It must either progress or retrogress. 

During the next few years new news- 
papers are going to move toward the 
top. Established papers which see the 
vision are going to climb into promi- 
nence. And the present leaders, unless 
they keep pace with the times, will falter 
and decline, like burnt-out civilizations. 

It is my belief that the school news- 
papers which will blaze new trails in the 
next few decades will be those which 
promote learning processes. The good 
newspaper of this era will be the news- 
paper that becomes, to a greater degree 
than ever before, an educational instru- 


ment. 
A newspaper can no longer be a mir- 
ror, a reflector of the school. It must be a 
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participant in the promotion of the edu- 


cational program. It must be able to 
affect the attitudes and improve the 
learning of all its readers. For education 
is now in the throes of a critical struggle 
to see whether it can become the founda- 
tion of a better world. The school news- 
paper has a prominent part to play in 


this struggle. 


“© Tue school newspaper of the emerg- 
ing era should add the following seven 
functions to those which it already has: 

It should provide a training ground in 
educational philosophy. Only a pupil re- 
porter who knows why a school play is a 
part of the educational program can 
write a suitable account of it for the 
school paper. 

A pupil who knows the educational 
objectives of the school shop courses can 
better interpret news emanating from 
those courses. In fact, only as he under- 
stands the objectives can the student 
truly determine what has news value. 

Several years ago I became acquainted 
with a school whose new members of 
the newspaper staff were given a concen- 
trated course during the first month of 
the school year in the educational philos- 
ophy underlying every course and ac- 
tivity in the school while the veteran 
staff members carried on the required 
publication tasks. 

The new members learned the seven 
objectives of education, and they were 
trained to check every activity against 
the desired outcomes. They learned to 
see that the class election, with all its 
machinery, was designed chiefly to give 
training in citizenship; that repairing an 
automobile in the auto shop had voca- 
tional values; that the problems brought 
up in homerooms provided growth in 
personal ethics. 

The staff members became as con- 
scious of the values inherent in the parts 
of the total school program as were the 
teachers. The articles they wrote re- 
flected their keen knowledge of the ob- 
jectives. 

The staff members themselves, good 
students tho they were, improved no- 
ticeably in their own scholarship because 


The School Newspaper 









they knew why they were performing 
the work they had formerly done 
blindly. Moreover, parents and_ pupil 
readers were able to receive thru the 
newspaper a more intelligent under- 
standing of the school program. 

The newspaper should become an in- 
strument to promote reading skills. The 
newspaper, whether it is a professional 
daily or a school monthly, should be able 
to defend itself as a learning or teaching 
instrument. 

One school paper publishes on its last 
page a column called “Reading Well.” 
This contains a list of questions designed 
to develop certain reading skills. One of 
the results has been to encourage Eng- 
lish teachers to use the newspapers in 
their classes on the day of publication. 

Thus the newspaper is tied into the 
instructional program, giving teachers 
the opportunity to teach with live mate- 
rials. Since this paper serves as impor- 
tant a function as a textbook or a ref- 
erence book, the school subsidizes its 
publication, enabling every pupil to own 
a copy, regardless of his economic status. 

The newspaper should attempt to por- 
tray teaching technics. The need for 
public understanding of the teaching 
process is greater today than ever before. 
Parents want especially to see the pro- 
cedures that make possible the results. 

Many newspapers have carried, from 
time immemorial, literary columns, po- 
etry corners, and creative sections. The 
parents have seen the excellent poetry 
and the admirable prose efforts and have 
been singularly unimpressed. They have 
wanted to know how their sons and 
daughters have been inspired to produce 
creative expression. They have wanted 
to know the relationship between the 
art of teaching and the finished product. 

Several schools have successfully re- 
vamped their creative columns to show 
the teaching procedures as well as the 
results of these procedures. 

One column, in its introductory para- 
graph, explained that the teacher had 
asked his pupils to walk exactly 153 steps 
from their homes in any selected direc- 
tion. They were then to write, in the 
best sentences they could construct, what 
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Can Promote Learning 


THOMAS E. ROBINSON 


superintendent of schools, Mercer County, New Jersey, believes 
that school newspapers have a more vital function than the carry- 
ing of teenage chit chat such as: “Who was the sharp chick at the 
dance with Gary last Friday?” and “Virginia-Fred: the gluesome 
twosome.” Do you think so too? 


they observed from that vantage point. 
The sentences of a score of pupils were 
reproduced. The precise diction and 
careful grammatical construction that 
helped make the sentences outstanding 
were pointed out. 

Subsequent columns illustrated such 
assignments as autobiographies, from 
which excerpts were presented; three- 
sentence descriptions of friends; and 
research on the comprehension vocabu- 
lary of pets. 

Because the interest of readers in 
teaching technics is so great, several 
papers have seized every opportunity to 
develop news stories around instruc- 
tional procedures. 

We find‘one describing in detail the 
presentation of slide views of Washing- 
ton, D. C., just before the annual trip 
to the capital by the senior class. The 
article clearly showed the educational 
benefits to be derived from the trip. 

Another article showed the number 
of pages of reference reading required 
by a class to find the answer to one 
question asked by the-history teacher. 

Still another article showed that the 
pupils in a stenography class had 12 
sermons, which had been copied in 
shorthand one Sunday as an assignment, 
typed and bound in a book. 

Much can be said for a school news- 
paper as an inspirer of unusual, original 
lessons. Newspapers that report such 
technics find that the number increases 
with each passing month. Thus the 
newspaper stimulates stimulating ap- 
proaches. 

The newspaper should help improve 
the status of teachers. The heart of edu- 
cation is the teacher. As the status of the 
teacher improves, education as a profes- 
sion will attract more and better re- 
cruits. A. crisis—the teacher shortage— 
is now at hand. Every instrument, in- 
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cluding the school paper, should be en- 
listed in the campaign to keep all schools 
open and adequately staffed. 

The public has little conception of the 
responsibilities of the teacher, or of the 
skills, time, and effort required in the 
task of teaching. One school newspaper 
carried an article showing the number 
of miles traveled by the teachers in 
one year to secure university extension 
courses better to prepare them for the 
courses which they taught. 

A follow-up article revealed the 
amount of money spent by the teachers 
in the one school for such travel and 
course tuition. 

Later articles attempted to show the 
average work-week, in hours, of a typi- 
cal teacher, the cost of his post-high- 
school education, the financial demands 
of community agencies and professional 
organizations, and the typical budget of 
a teacher in the school. 

The newspaper should keep its read- 
ers informed of important educational 
happenings and conditions in other com- 
mumities and tn the world. Newspaper 
reporters should ‘be trained to gather 
pertinent educational news from educa- 
tional magazines, from the daily press, 
and from exchanges. 

One newspaper runs a full-length, 
front-page column giving educational 
news which directly or indirectly affects 
the community. The contents of the col- 
umn are clipped from the NEA Jour- 
NAL, state educational journals, popular 
magazines, and newspapers. Often edi- 
torial comment is inspired. 

The newspaper should keep its read- 
ers informed of the numerous studies 
being conducted by the faculty and 
classes. When the student council’s sur- 
vey revealed that the average allowance 
per pupil in the senior class was $1.50 
per week, parents were grateful. 


Parents also applauded when faculty 
surveys showed that no pupil should 
ever need to study more than two hours 
per night on his assignments; that a 
major characteristic of an above-average 
pupil is that he reads at least one book 
per week for recreation; that the aver- 
age pupil attends only one movie a week, 
and that one on Friday. They were in- 
terested in studies which proved the edu- 
cational values of auditorium programs 
and showed the changes in breakfast 
habits brought about by a course in 
nutrition. 

The numerous studies described in 
some newspapers make an_ indelible 
impression on the readers’ minds that 
the school is alive to its problems and is 
waging a skilful and tireless struggle to 
make a better school and provide a bet- 
ter education for the pupils. 

The newspaper should keep its read- 
ers informed of various aspects of educa- 
tional research, with comparative data 
relative to the community school. A re- 
cently published column illustrates how 
this function can be achieved. 


“RESEARCH STUDIES—AND OUR SCHOOL 


“A research study conducted by Dr. 
X of State University shows that the 
average highschool faculty in the United 
States contains 15°94 non-degree teach- 
ers, 70°/, teachers with bachelor’s de- 
grees, and 15°%% with master’s degrees. 

“Comment: According to Principal 
Jonathan B. Ames, Concordet High- 
school faculty contains no teachers with- 
out a degree. Sixty-five percent of our 
teachers have bachelor’s degrees and 
35% have master’s degrees.” 


“©©Tue seven functions described above 
are primarily intended to make the 
school newspaper a better vehicle for 
education of students and lay citizenry. 
They frankly make of the newspaper a 
public-relations instrument. 

But, so conceived, the newspaper be- 
comes a promoter of better instruction, 
a stimulus for creative teaching, a me- 
dium for community understanding, a 
solicitor of public support, the well- 
spring of school improvement, and an 
instrument for developing skills. 

Education can no longer afford not to 
use all the potentialities of the school 


newspaper. 
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( “nage rationing began it— 
the movement for clubs for 


youngsters of highschool age. All over 
the country such clubs have sprouted, 
meeting in shacks or basements or bor- 
rowed halls. 

Earnest mothers and busy fathers 
have given spasmodic encouragement, 
have seen that the idea was fine if it 
could be properly worked out. But it 
remained for the students of Lenzinger 
Highschool in Hawthorne, California, 
aided by local businessmen and teachers 
with progressive ideas, to show what 
could really be accomplished when many 
people worked willingly together to- 
ward « common goal. 

Hawthorne, with its neighboring 
towns of Lawndale and Wisenburn, has 
a population of about 20,000. The one 
highschool in the district has 1200 pu- 
pils. Hawthorne, tho over the hills from 
Hollywood, is not a place where rich 
people or glamorous movie actors live. 
Most of the homes on the wide straight 
streets are five- or six-room_ stucco 
buildings. The town lots are narrow. 
There is not much play space. 

Many people are employed by the 
huge Northup Aircraft Corporation, 
‘covering one square mile. Others work 
at the Hollywood Turf Club, a great 
race track. 

Teachers and thoughtful parents were 
worried because there was no place but 
the streets for youngsters to go after 
school hours and on Saturdays. In the 
early part of 1945, some of the senior 
highschool students began talking about 
building a clubhouse of their own where 
they could have games, dances, and 
groups doing worthwhile things. They 
were bored with silly movies and with 
hanging around drug stores. 
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The young people were lucky enough 
to get Gilbert Laven, a local insurance 
agent with four children of his own, 
interested in their project. Mr. Laven 
went into action at once, securing the 
cooperation of Oliver McCammon, su- 
perintendent of the Hawthorne school 
district. 

Together they went before the city 
council and got the donation of a piece 
of land on which to build, a large six- 
acre tract one block from the main 
street. The men enlisted the help of 
Martin Fuller, a local architect, who 
donated his services. Lumber, brick, 
tile, shingles, and wiring were either 
donated or sold at reduced price. 

The unique thing about Gunga Din’s 
club house is that so much of the con- 
struction was done by highschool stu- 
dents themselves. They dug the ground 
in February of 1945, poured the concrete 
foundations, put up the rafters, nailed 
on the shingles, painted the woodwork, 
and even installed the wiring. Of course 
all this was done under adult supervi- 
sion. Brick-layers, tile-setters, electri- 
cians, plumbers, and teachers of wood- 
work all gave free, expert guidance. 

Boys rushed over after school and 
worked all day Saturdays. Girls pro- 
vided hot lunches and encouraged boys 
perched in the rafters. Those who 
worked 49 hours or more were known 
as the Forty-Niners. To be a charter 
member was a distinction. Two hun- 
dred and fifty students gained the privi- 
lege of sitting down at the first charter 
membership banquet given in their 
new clubhouse on June 6, 1945. 

Everyone who sees the clubhouse is 





The young people did much 
of the construction work. 


amazed at its size and beauty. It is in- 
sured for $35,000. It is built with long, 
bold lines, its three sides opening on a 
paved patio gay with flowering plants 
where the ping-pong tables are set up. 
In one wing is a lovely lounge with a 
fireplace, bookcases, rattan furniture 
given by the USO, and colorful cur- 
tains at the many windows. 

Beyond it is the office of Maurice 
Ward, the young recreational director 
who helps to plan many activities car- 
ried on here. His salary is paid by an 
enlightened schoolboard. Mrs. Joan Mac- 
Queen serves as assistant director. 

In the center of the building is a 
snack bar, where cokes, hot dogs, and 
ice cream cones are served during par- 
ties. Money is earned thru this con- 
cession and the Saturday night dances, 
50¢ a couple for members, 75¢ for 
visitors. The snack bar is artistically 
decorated with brilliant marine murals, 
the work of a committee of highschool 
art students. 

In the other wing is the auditorium, 
70x40 feet with a large stage at one end. 
The red velvet curtains were donated 


by the PTA. Here are held the Satur- 
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Above, charter members of the club 
are those who did the lion’s share of 
work on its construction. Left, the 
Gunga Din lounge is a favorite hang- 
out. Right, a social highlight is the 
Tuesday night drop-in dance. 


day night dances for senior members 
and the Friday night movies for juniors. 
The projector is run by a 14-year-old boy 
who learned how in visual education 
class at school. 

There is also a large, well-equipped 
kitchen with dishes enough to serve 250 
people. There are tastefully decorated 
rest rooms. 

When I visited the club my hostess 
was Jo Ann Geer, the attractive and de- 
lightful 16-year-old publicist for the 
club. I asked how the club is run. 

“We have 1300 members from age 12 
to 20,” she replied. “Dues are a dollar a 
year. You can choose what group you 
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want to work with, camera club, our 
newspaper, the Gunga Gazette, drama 
club, softball team, band, glee club, or 
what have you? We have big softball 
games at night. As many as a thousand 
people come to watch us.” She waved 
toward the bleachers at the other end 
of the green lawn. 

“We have an adult board of direc- 
tors,” she continued, “and a senior and 
junior board of club members, elected 
by the whole club. The senior board 
meets every week, once a month with 
the adult board. On the grown-up board 
are members from each church, from 
the PTA council, Rotary Club, Kiwanis, 
and highschool teachers. Here is our 
membership card where you sign up 
what committee you want to work on— 
finance, membership, sports, refresh- 
ment, clean-up, conduct.” 

“Conduct ?” 


“That’s the committee that makes 
the kids behave at parties and dances. 
They certainly get tough with anybody 
who doesn’t obey the rules.” 
I noted that on the neatly printed card 
was the following statement: 
The bylaws require: 
No drinking 
No smoking 
No gambling 
The member is required to sign the 
pledge: “I know that I have a personal 
responsibility as a member and _ will 
share in the work of the club and con- 
duct myself in a manner in keeping 
with Club Gunga Din’s standards.” 
Club Gunga Din in the short pe- 
riod of its existence has proved a tre- 
mendous success. Boys and girls helped 
to build it, help to run it, and they are 
proud of it. Communities with juvenile 
delinquency problems, please note. 
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7 W. W. 
Waymack, 


editor of the Des 
Moines Register 





and Tribune, just 
as he was leaving 
Des Moines to 
join the newly 
created Atomic Energy Commission, 
came the following letter: 

Dear Mr. Waymack, 

The pupils of East Prairie School in 
Skokie, Illinois, would like to ask your 
opinion on how you think a person can 
live happily in the atomic age. We are 
very much interested in the age in which 
we will probably live. 

We would appreciate it very much if 
you would please tell us your opinion on 
this topic. 


JUDITH 


Yours sincerely, 
JUDITH FEIND, @ pupil in grade seven 
DICKIE EDMAN, @ pupil in grade six 


Mr. Waymack’s answer we want— 
and we are sure you will want—to share 


with young people all over the United 
States: 
Dear Friends: 

Your letter touches me very deeply. 
I intend to show it to the other four 
members of the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission. They will smile, Judith and 
Dickie. But it will be a sober kind of 
smile. And I think that your letter will 
be felt and remembered as a challenge 
to the Commission as great as the solemn 
words of the President of the United 
States—as great as that and more poig- 
nant. 

For the question that you ask gets to 
the very heart of the question that the 
whole world faces. How can the boys 

«and girls of East Prairie School in Sko- 
kie, how can the boys and girls thruout 
this vast country, how can the boys and 
girls in every land “live happily in the 
atomic age”? 

We do not have the answer to that 
question, Judith and Dickie. But indeed 
we must find it. 

It is because of the overwhelming ne- 
cessity of finding it that the Congress of 
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the United States enacted the Atomic 
Energy Act of 1946, under which the 
Atomic Energy Commission has been 
set up. And in that law Congress de- 
clared the purpose of the whole Amer- 
ican people to be the purpose of making 
this tremendous and revolutionary new 
force a force for peace and progress and 
happiness, not a force for destruction 
and misery. 

It was with boys and girls like you in 
mind that Congress declared this. It was 
with boys and girls like you in mind 
that the President, in a statement to the 
world at the time of the appointment of 
the Commission, restated that great pur- 
pose. 

It is not only fine and proper and ad- 
mirable for boys and girls like you to be 
asking about your chance of living hap- 
pily in the atomic age. It is also very 
encouraging. For it is only by thinking 
about it very seriously, and then by doing 
the things that must be done, that this 
new force can be made to serve human- 
ity gloriously. 

It can be made to do that. For the 
good possibilities as well as the bad pos- 
sibilities of this new force which edu- 
cated men have broken loose from its 
prison in the tiny atom are so vast that 
as yet we can only dimly comprehend 
them. 

Great discoveries and inventions, Ju- 
dith and Dickie, are always like that. 
They have their terrible dangers, if used 
badly. They have their magnificent op- 
portunities for making a better and hap- 
pier world, if used wisely. 

Long, long ago some ancestor of ours, 
who would probably look very funny to 
us if we could see his picture, invented 
or discovered the wheel. It is the wheel 
that has made possible our transporta- 
tion, our marvelous methods of commu- 
nication, our comfortable houses, the 
kind of clothing we wear, the quality of 
the food we eat. 

The greater part of these benefits have 
come. since, only a relatively short time 
ago, a few other curious and imagina- 
tive men found how to combine the 
energy of fire with the wheel. For a cen- 
tury or two now we have been calling 
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this “the machine age” or “the industrial 
age.” It has brought us many problems, 
new ones always showing up as fast as 
we get old ones solved. But, one by one, 
thru education and optimism and vision, 
we have solved most of them. 

It has brought us terrible wars, too. 
They are the greatest of all our prob- 
lems. Even before atomic energy arrived, 
mankind, and especially the people of 
America, who are the most fortunate 
people in the world, had come to recog- 
nize that international wars must be 
ended and that the only way to do it 
was by international organization. 

And now atomic energy is here. The 
blinding flash and the gigantic mush- 
room over Hiroshima announced the 
march of man, for good or for indescrib- 
able evil, into another “new world.” 

It makes the building of international 
peace thru international cooperation so 
much more urgent than even it was 
before that there is no way of using 
words to define the urgency. 

If the world can have peace, then this 
new force that education has released 
from the tiny heart or nucleus of the 
atom, which is itself so tiny that it can- 
not be seen, can be made to serve all the 
Judiths and Dickies of the world as no 
force at man’s command has ever served 
them before. It can produce for them 
more comforts, more leisure, better 
health, more of real freedom, a much 
happier life. 

I think I can speak for the five humble 
humans who have been called by the 
President of the United States to start 
trying to make, in America, this giant 
a benevolent servant when I say that we 
hope and pray to be able to do what we 
have the obligation to do for you. 

For you, the pupils of East Prairie 
School in Skokie, Illinois, are yourselves 
part of tomorrow and you represent all 
of tomorrow. 

It is mankind’s tomorrow that your 
Congress, your President, your Commis- 
sion are thinking about—indeed, it is 
what they exist for. 


Respectfully, 


W. W. WAYMACK 
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gee awakening of the general public 
to the crisis in education—reflected 
in newspapers, magazines, and radio—is 
wholesome and a necessary preliminary 
to any improvement in the situation. Local 
associations have an opportunity and a 
responsibility to help maintain this interest 
thru a dynamic public-relations program. 

Aside from the actual process of teach- 
ing itself, public relations is perhaps the 
most important task of teachers. Upon 
public support rests all that we are doing 
or can do thru the schools. The teacher is 
a public-relations agent from the moment 
he is employed. The quality of his teach- 
ing has public-relations results, whether 
the teacher is conscious of it or not. 

The kind of public relations that ema- 
nates thru the pupils, however, is not 
enough. A well-conceived, continuing pro- 
gram of planned public relations is one of 
the most important projects in which a 
local association can be engaged. 

The following suggestions, taken from 
pages 91-92 of the NEA Manual for Locals 
may be helpful: 


Professional attitudes and public 
relations—The attitude of the teacher 
toward his work will go far to improve or 
destroy the interest of the public in schools. 
Public-relations committees may well begin 
their work among the school personnel. 
The teacher’s effectiveness in the profes- 
sion is conditioned by the extent to which 
he participates, as an intellectual citizen, 
in the affairs of his school and community. 


American Education Week—In addi- 
tion to programs in the schools, the local 
education association should sponsor the 
observance of American Education Week. 


Reaching the public thru non-educa- 
tional organizations—Local public-rela- 
tions committees should make contacts 
with local people of influence and with 
officials of fraternal, civic, and other or- 
ganizations. The committee should then 
encourage that group to include a function- 
ing committee on education in its program 
of work. 

It may be desirable to offer the services 
of speakers from the education association 
to make presentations of educational issues. 


Organizing for effective work—The 
personnel of the public-relations commit- 
tee will depend somewhat on the size of 
the area to be served, the number and 
location of schools, and the extent of the 
program to be undertaken. 
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NEA INSTITUTE OF 
ORGANIZATION LEADERSHIP 


Plans are going forward rapidly 
for the 1947 Institute of Organiza- 
tion Leadership, to be held July 28 
thru August 22 at The American 
University, Washington, D. C. Edu- 
cational journalism, wherein mem- 
bers will do advance planning on re- 
leases for their own organizations, 
will be a feature of the Institute. 

Since registration must be limited, 
those interested should write imme- 
diately to the Editor, NEA Journat, 
1201 Sixteenth Street Northwest, 
Washington 6, D. C. 





In planning the year’s work, the com- 
mittee should give consideration to the 
advancement of national objectives in edu- 
cation, to statewide programs and objec- 
tives, and to local objectives and needs. 
The committee should next give considera- 
tion to the selection of media and pro- 
cedures and the distribution of respon- 
sibility for the program. 


Reaching the public thru the news- 
paper—lIn order to get information before 
the public thru the newspaper it may be 
wise to follow one or both of two courses. 
Those charged with the responsibility of 
public relations should know the editor 
and the reporters of the local papers. The 
editor should be informed on both sides 
of questions and should be acquainted 
with national and state conditions and 
helped to see how these are operating in 
his own community. 


Reaching the public thru working 
with it—Local public-relations commit- 
tees should impress upon school personnel 
the advantages to be gained by working 
with the public. 

Public interest in schools and education 
may often be developed when teachers and 
parents work together in such activities as: 
[a] PTA study groups, [b] adult classes 
at the school, [c] student activities: teen- 
age’ plan, back-to-school movement, Junior 
Red Cross, bond sales, and salvage drives. 


Reaching the public thru the radio— 
Radio reaches citizens in their homes 
and is a powerful mass communication 
medium. The key to effective use of the 
radio is the same as to any other public- 
relations medium—one or more ‘persons 
who know their business. Arrangements 
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should be made for broadcasts with the 
local radio station. 

A program may consist of a talk by a 
good speaker, an interview with an au- 
thority, or a dramatization. Use of pupils 
in radio programs may prove a valuable 
asset. 

Radio offers an opportunity to tie up 
local school and educational conditions 
with nationwide movements—for example, 
what the schools intend to do for the re- 
turning veterans, the back-to-school move- 
ment, and many others. 


Reaching the public thru visual pub- 
licity—Most theater managers will gladly 
cooperate if properly approached in the 
use of trailers for American Education 
Week, produced by the NEA, or other 
shorts. Local chambers of commerce may 
be contacted as to ways and means of 
securing slides and bulletins recently 
issued by the US Chamber of Commerce, 
showing relationships between wealth and 
education. 

Many counties and cities are establish- 
ing their own film libraries, and material 
will be available in these collections which 
can be used effectively as publicity medi- 
ums. Posters are valuable, especially in 
connection with a display. 

Photographs of the schools, showing the 
progress from the beginning of public edu- 
cation to the present time, form the basis 
of a very interesting window display. 


Community activities—Each educa- 
tion association owes it to itself and to 
its community to place at the disposal of 
that locality the leadership of its members 
in. promoting causes that have permanent 
values. 

The public-relations committee might: 
Communicate with other organizations; 
ascertain what projects are under con- 
sideration or in progress; analyze the exist- 
ing situation to see how your organization 
can most effectively cooperate in the proj- 
ects undertaken by other individuals or 
groups; seek the cooperation of forward- 
looking individuals and organizations to 
discover the area of greatest need and set 
some plan in motion to meet that need; in- 
clude in the plans for the year’s work the 
machinery to facilitate within the member- 
ship of the profession the operation of Red 
Cross work, Community Chest, and other 
projects; keep your association informed 
as to the plans made and share with the 
membership the progress made in ac- 
complishment, 
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Our Affiliated State Associations 


Teacher Recruiting in New Mexico 


TS rN a meee 


N » Ew Mexico, like many other states, 
§ 


is experiencing the most acute 


Ae ee TNE 


_—— 


Educational leaders there are acting to 


teacher shortage in its history. 


meet this crisis in a way which may sug- 
gest lines of action for other states. 


New Mexico will need 


1200 more 
qualified teachers for next year. This 
need is combined with such conditions 


as progressive decrease in teacher training, 
failure of veterans to return to the teaching 
profession, and increase in school attend- 
ance, 

College students are preparing for fields 
other than teaching. While total college 
enrolments in New Mexico have doubled 
in the last six years, the number preparing 


to teach has decreased from 18.8 to § 


Colleges in this state will this year turn 
out only 212 graduates qualified to teach. 

Veterans who left the teaching profes- 
sion to enter war service are on the whole 
not returning. Since 1941, superintendents 
report, 419 teachers have entered military 
or other war service, In October 1946 only 
173 had returned to teaching. 

New need for teachers has 
become more pressing because of a con- 
tinuing growth in population during the 
past ten years. Not only has the birth 
rate been rising since 1934, but the return 
of families from war work in other states 
is responsible for a current increase in 
school population. These facts combined 
with the growing interest in school at- 
tendance on the part of the public justify 
the estimate of an increase in enrolment 
of 5°, or 5000 children, next year. 

The acuteness of this situation cailed for 
action. Accordingly the New Mexico 
Conference on Teacher Recruitment was 
called by the New Mexico Educational 
Association and the state department of 
education. The conference—attended by 
75 state leaders in business, agriculture, 
religion, women’s organizations, educa- 
tion, and other fields—met in Albuquer- 
que November 1946. 

Members of the conference realized that 
qualified teachers, some of whose train- 
ing has been financed in part by the state, 
do not just evaporate. They have valid 
reasons for leaving the teaching profession 
to engage in other occupations. 

The solution to the problem, reasoned 


Mexico's 
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the conference, must therefore lie in re- 
moving, insofar as possible, the causes of 
the withdrawals. This would serve not only 
to bring teachers back to the profession, 
but also to retain many who are now 
teachers and to induce more high-grade 
young men and women now in college and 
highschool to enter the profession. 

The principal causes for the teacher 
shortage were found to be inadequate 
salaries; restrictions upon personal and 
social life; uncertainty of tenure and fear 
of political reprisals; unsatisfactory living 
conditions, especially housing; failure of 
public to show proper appreciation of the 
profession; and large classes and heavy 
teaching load. 

After careful consideration, the confer- 
ence made recommendations for immedi- 
ate action to meet the emergency. Of first 
importance was the recommendation that 
salaries of teachers be increased. 

To meet the reasons other than finan- 
cial for teacher withdrawals, it was urged: 


[1] Teachers be extended the same 
marital, social, and civic privileges en- 
joyed by citizens in general. 

[2] Public opinion be developed to the 
end that teachers be assured of their posi- 
tions so long as they render satisfactory 
and efficient service. 

[3] The state department of education 
be empowered to appoint qualified super- 
visors in counties where the county super- 
intendent is not a professional administra- 
tor. 

[4] Boards of education be urged to 
provide housing facilities for teachers. 

[5] Teacher-pupil ratios be the same in 
municipal and rural schools and based 
on enrolment rather than average daily 
attendance. 

[6] All drainage or diversion of school 
funds be stopped, so that only legitimate 
administrative expenses be taken out of the 
miscellaneous fund. 

[7] A public-relations program be ex- 
panded by educational organizations. 


A more specific long-term plan of action 
was worked out to recruit and retain quali- 
fied teachers. 

To provide adequate financial support, 
the conference urged a minimum 12 
months’ salary of $2800 for a teacher with 
a bachelor’s degree, and a yearly increment 
of $100 to a maximum of $6000. Teachers 








with master’s degrees should start with 
$3000; those who obtain this degree should 
be given an increment of $200. 

Additional revenue, necessary to under- 
write this salary schedule should be fi- 
nanced thru increased sales tax rate, state 
equalization and re-assessment of property, 
increase in state income tax rate, and 
county reorganization to eliminate waste. 

Federal aid to education, channelled 
thru the state boards of education with a 
maximum of local control, was given the 
support of the conference. 

To provide democratic administration 
of the schools, organization of a local 
teachers association in every unit in the 
state was urged. 

Recommendation was made for a con- 
tinuing commission consisting cf repre- 
sentatives of the public schools and teacher 
training institutions to determine methods 
of selecting and training teachers. 

To give teachers more security, said the 
conference, they should be given a con- 
tract for 12 months’ employment. The con- 
tract would apply to teaching services 
thruout the regular school term and such 
additional services as teaching and attend- 
ing summer school, participating in 
courses of study, revision and preparation 
of materials of instruction, with a 30-day 
vacation with pay each year and a sabbati- 
cal leave every four years. 

Five hundred scholarships at $300 per 
year for four years were recommended to 
swell the ranks of new teachers. These 
scholarships would be awarded to selected 
highschool graduates with a proviso that 
they teach a minimum of four years. 

Finally, the conference recommended 
the reorganization of the state department 
of education. The reorganization would 
call for the appointment of a qualified 
professional superintendent of public in- 
struction, with unlimited tenure, subject 
to the approval of the governing board, 
with the state board of education having 
supervision of budgeting and accounting 
to insure equitable and fair distribution 
of funds within the c_ unties. 

To bring this program more generally to 
the public, similar conferences of laymen 
and educators will be held in each of the 
nine association districts in the spring. 

Already some of the administrative units 
have added cost-of-living increments to 
1946-47 salaries ranging from $200 to 
$400, and other units are working on plans 
to this end. 
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NEA COMMITTEE ON PROFESSIONAL ETHICS 





VIRGIL M. ROGERS 


Tuis committee is responsible for publicizing and promoting 
use of the NEA Code of Ethics and taking appropriate 
action on cases of violation referred to it. Committee mem- 
bers are Virgil M. Rogers, superintendent of schools, Battle 


GRACE CAMPBELL 


MARIE ERNST 





LILLIAN GRAY W. H. LEMMEL 


Creek, Mich., chairman; Grace Campbell, teacher, Spokane; 
Marie Ernst, teacher, St. Louis; Lillian Gray, associate pro- 
fessor of education, State College, San Jose, Calif.; W. H. 
Lemmel, superintendent of schools, Baltimore. 





To Meet in Cincinnati 


THE 1947 meeting of the Representative 
Assembly of the National Education Asso- 
ciation will be held in Cincinnati, Ohio, 
July 7-11. Housing conditions in Cincin- 
nati, as in other cities generally thruout 
the country, are such that it is impossible 
to return this year to the large meeting of 
the prewar type. [See pages 255 and 256. ] 


Education for All American Children 


Tue first draft of Education for All 
American Children, the Educational Pol- 
icies Commission’s statement of fundamen- 
tal policy for elementary schools, has been 
completed. The Commission hopes that 
this document, the NEA’s first major state- 
ment in elementary education since 1895, 
will help to guide the development of ele- 
mentary schools in the years ahead. 

Work has proceeded along three major 
lines: First, the Commission held a series 
of conferences of people with vital interest 
and professional competence in elementary 
education. Second, a special staff visited 
recommended elementary schools to ob- 
serve practices of merit. Third, the report 
was written by persons especially qualified 
in elementary education, A fourth step, still 
in the future, will be a vigorous program 
of implementation which the Commission 
is planning in an effort to make the report 
function in practice. 

Announcement of the date when this 
volume will be off the press will be made 
in a later JoURNAL. 


NEA PUBLICATIONS 


“One of the greatest promises ahead in 
the professional organization of teachers 
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C.LAYTON GALBRAITH 
superintendent — of 


schools, McGill, 
Nevada, has been 
appointed NEA 


state director for 
Nevada, to serve 
until the next meet- 
ing of the NEA 
Board of Directors. 








is the developing strength of local groups.” 
So begins the introductory page to the 
discussion pamphlets being issued by the 
NEA Research Division and Department 
of Classroom Teachers. 

“Here the individual teacher has an op- 
portunity to participate, to make his voice 
heard, and to help in the formulation of 
bases upon which state and national polli- 
cies can be built. If the work of the local 
association is to be constructive and effec- 
tive, it must be built upon facts. Unfortu- 





NEA DUES 
Regular—including full active 
privileges and a year’s subscription 
to THE JouRNAL : $3 


Special—including full active privi- 
leges plus a year’s subscription to THE 
Journat, the Research Bulletin, and 
the annual Volume of Addresses and 
Proceedings ye ty ve $5 

Life—full privileges for life, includ- 
ing THe Journar, the Research Bul- 
letin, and the annual Volume of Ad- 
dresses and Proceedings $100 
or $10 annually for 10 years. 


nately there are so many facts today scat- 
tered widely in technical reports that the 
individual is discouraged by the task of 
finding the gist of what he needs to know.” 

The discussion pamphlets [15¢ each] 
are designed to help meet this situation. 


The complete list to date is as follows: 


No. 1—Teacher Tenure 

No. 2—Teacher Retirement 

No. 3—Planning Postwar Education 
No. 4—Pay ing for Schools 

No. 5—Ethics for Teachers 


No. 6—Credit Unions for Teachers 


No. 7—Teacher Leaves of Absence 


No. 8—Salary Scheduling 
No. g—School Marks and Promotions 
No. 10—Teacher Rating 


EpucaTIONAL Researcu Service Crrcu- 
Lars showing teachers salary schedules for 
1946-47 in cities over 10,000 in population 
are now available. 

One circular gives the information for 
cities over 100,000 in population. Another 
includes cities 30,000 to 100,000 in popu- 
lation. These two circulars may be pur- 
chased for so¢ each. The third circular, 
which is sold for $1 per copy, covers the 
10,000 to 30,000 population group. 


Unless otherwise indicated discounts for 
quantities on NEA publications are: 2-9 
copies, 10°/,; 10-99 copies, 25°/,; 100 or 
more, 3}? 1/3°/%,. Orders which amount to 
$1 or less must be accompanied by cash. 
Carriage charges will be prepaid on cash 
orders but not on billed orders. Order from 
the National Education Association, 1201 
Sixteenth Street Northwest, Washington 
6, D.C. 
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BESS GOODYKOONTZ, 
directo) o} the Divt- 
sion of Elementary 
the US 
Office of Education, 
is president of the 
Association for Su- 


Education, 


pervision and Cure 
riculum Develop- 
meni. 





Department of Classroom Teachers 


Tue South Central Regional Conference 
will be held in Mineral Wells, Texas, on 
March 21-22 under the direction of Marie 
Ernst. Mrs. Fred Parnell, 615 Northwest 
Seventh Street, Mineral Wells, Texas, is 
in charge of hotel reservations. States in- 
cluded in this region are: Arkansas, Kan- 
sas, Louisiana, Missouri, Nebraska, Okla- 
homa, and Texas. 

The Northwestern Regional Conference 
will be held in Spokane, Washington, at 
the Davenport Hotel on April 11-12, 1947, 
under the direction of Martha Shull. States 
included in this region are: Idaho, Mon- 
tana, Oregon, Washington, and Wyoming. 

The North Central Regional Conference 
will be held in Chicago, Illinois, at the 
Stevens Hotel on April 25-26, 1947, under 
the direction of Virginia Kinnaird. States 
included in this region are: Illinois, Indi- 
ana, Towa, Michigan, Minnesota, North 
Dakota, Ohio, South Dakota, and Wiscon- 
sin. Room reservations should be made 
early with the Stevens Hotel, stating that 

.this is in connection with the NEA De- 


partment of Classroom Teachers Regional 
Conference. 


Will You Help? 


SUPERINTENDENTS are writing to the 
American Association of School Adminis- 
trators asking for promotional ideas to be 
used in connection with campaigns for in- 
creased financial support and for school 
bonds for building improvement. 

In order to be able to meet these calls, 
the AASA asks the help of other superin- 
tendenis. Loan packets of promotional cir- 
culars and campaign literature will be used 
to good purpose by many superintendents 
if those who have had promotional cam- 
paigns will send in generous samples. Ma- 
terials should be sent to the AASA, 1201 


Sixteenth Street Northwest, Washington 6, 
D.C, 
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National Association of Deans of 
Women 


ADVANCE registrations indicate a record- 
breaking attendance at the first national 
meeting of this NEA department since 
1942. The meeting will be held March 28- 
31, at Columbus, Ohio. Highlights of the 
program will be speeches by George Stod- 
dard, president of the University of Illinois, 
and Dorothy Stratton of the U. S. Depart- 
ment of Labor. As a climax to the four-day 
convention, a symposium has been ar- 
ranged on the subject: “Women Educators 
in a World of Conflicting Values.” 


AAHPER Conventions 


Tue American Association for Health, 
Physical Education, and Recreation will 
hold its annual convention in Seattle, 
Washington, April 21-26. Headquarters 
will be at the Olympic Hotel. 

The schedule of district conventions is: 

Central—April 16-19, Minneapolis, Min- 
nesota 

Eastern—March 31-April 3, Brooklyn, 
New York 

Midwest—April 2-5, Milwaukee, Wis- 
consin 

Southern—March 12-15, Memphis, Ten- 
nessee 

Northwest and Southwest—April 21-26, 
with the national convention at Seattle. 


New Service for Principals 
Associations 


Tue Department of Elementary School 
Principals has given a new service to ele- 
mentary school principals associations this 
year. It has mimeographed programs of 
local, district, and state’ clubs which have 
been received at headquarters and has 
mailed copies to all the presidents of the 
clubs listed in the directory of the 1946 
yearbook, Learning World Goodwill in the 
Elementary School. 

The department publishes free of charge 
in its yearbook each year presidents and 
secretaries of all local, district, and state 
elementary school principals clubs that are 
sent to headquarters. New names’ for the 
1947 yearbook must be received by June 1. 


Health and Physical Education 
Legislation 
Tue American Association for Health, 
Physical Education, and Recreation spon- 
sored a meeting of 50 organizations and 
agencies in Washington, February 15-17. 


Purpose of the meeting was discussion of 
health and physical education legislation. 


Department Publications 


Tue National Council for the Social 
Studies announces publication of a com- 
pletely revised edition of its Bulletin No. 9, 
Selected Test Items in World History. 
In revising the bulletin, items which had 
proved unsatisfactory or had become obso- 
lete were eliminated, and hundreds of new 
items were added to bring the collection 
uptodate, to fill gaps in the original collec- 
tion, and to allow for newer interpretations, 

The new 96-page bulletin contains 655 
objective test items of different types— 
matching, chronology, and multiple choice. 
The introduction contains a careful discus- 
sion of procedures in test construction, 
shows how testing must be related to the 
aims of instruction, and explains the im- 
portance of careful construction and phras- 
ing of individual test exercises. 75¢. Order 
from National Council for the Social . 
Studies, 1201 Sixteenth Street Northwest, 
Washington 6, D. C. 


Tue following new publications are 
available from the American Association 
for Health, Physical Education, and Recre- 
ation, 1201 Sixteenth Street Northwest, 
Washington 6, D. C.: 

Adequate Standards for a Public-School 
Health and Physical Education Program. 
8p. 5¢. 

Dysmenorrhea and Physical Education 
by Franz Schuck. 22p. 5¢. 

Proceedings of Fifty-First Annual Con- 
vention—St. Louis. 161p. $1. 

Together Let's Build Good Public Re- 
lations. 4p. 5¢. 

Use of the Radio in Public Relations. 
4p. 5¢. 

Recreation—An Essential Community 
Service. Recreation platform. 4p. 5¢. 

Recreation for Everybody. 16p. 15¢. 

Health Education as a Profession. 8p. 5¢. 

Physical Education—a Profession for 
Women. 6p. 5¢. 

Physical Education—a Profession for 
Men. 6p. 5¢. 

Recreation as a Profession. 6p. 5¢. 

Counseling Form for Physical Education 
Instructors. 4p. 5¢. 

Physical Education Counseling Form for 
Prospective Major Students. 4p. 5¢. 

Cash must accompany all orders for $1 
or less. Discounts are same as for NEA 
publications. See page 217. 
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US Budget Summary of Receipts and Expenditures 


This is a summary of the 
United States budget for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1948, as sub- 
mitted to Congress by President 
Truman in his annual budget 
message in January 1947. It also 
shows figures for the fiscal years 
ending June 30, 1947 and 1946. 
It is based on existing and pro- 
posed legislation and will be 
modified by Congress as appro- 
priation bills are passed covering 
the various expenditures. This 
table may be compared with the 
one which appeared in the NEA 
Journat for March 1946, p155. 

Federal expenditures concern 
you directly in three ways. They 
determine the kind of service you 
as a citizen will receive from your 
government. They determine the 
amount of taxes you will have to 
pay. They concern you as a 
teacher and citizen with an obli- 
gation to help inform others. The 
material in this table may well be 
used in classes in current affairs. 

Note that nearly $24 billion of 
the proposed 1948 expenditures is 
associated with war—national de- 
fense, $11,587,114,769; interest on 
public debt, $5 billion; veterans 
benefits, $7,342,771,835. 

Note that, according to the esti- 
mate, the public debt on June 30, 
1947, will stand at $260,400,- 
000,000. The public debt has been 
reduced from its peak of $279 bil- 
lion in February 1946 to its pres- 
ent level largely by drawing down 
the Treasury cash balance to a 
level in keeping with peacetime 
requirements. 

Note that the proposed ex- 
penditures for 1948 exceed $36 
billion. Congress may reduce this 
figure. There is not much pros- 
pect of reducing it below $30 bil- 
lion at any time in the foreseeable 
future because of the large fixed 
expenditures for national defense, 
veterans, and interest on the pub- 
lic debt. If any substantial pay- 
ments are to be made on the pub- 
lic debt, tax receipts will have to 
continue well in excess of $35 
billion. This can only be done 
thru full employment and high 
national income. 
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Description 


RECEIPTS— 


Direct taxes on individua's 


General and Special Accounts 


Actual, 1946 Estimate, 1947 








Estimate, 1948 








Wimish-aaae ide adaa vdiinshoc $19 008,026,332 $18,637,000,000 $19,120,000,000 
Direct taxes on corporations............... ...ceeseeee 12,905, 687,938 9, 226,980,000 8, 269 ,990, 000 
I. X12 «40 7325 hse paeenaadawesebebak ube de 6,695, 859 ,906 7, 283,020,000 6,118,010, 000 
EIR 3. 5 <4. 5 seaman dnadwbnneseenie ee. 1,713,671, 530 1,955,300, 000 2,693,700, 000 
Eo cobs od Maule Ah pnolas .asdhatewaeee 435, 475,072 495 , 700,000 517,300,000 
Miscellaneous receipts: . 

6 3.5 Sonn ndba eee Kas oak Sorceaas 3,479 , 869 , 559 3,986 ,626 , 787 2,619 , 866 , 388 

ooo we ate a Te Ne : ae 378 , 599 , 557 

a i a 44,238,590,337 41,584,626,787  39,717,465,945 
Deduct net appropriation to federal old-age and survivors 

NUNES 5.5 5 50.55 nck ds ses vansstoarcaces 1,200, 791,529 1,354, 700,000 1,987, 100,000 

Ee Tere Se eae 43,037,798,808  40,229,926,787 37,730,365,945 
(Based on existing and proposed legislation) 

EXPENDITURES— 

I oo oo as milan Seaidanea diponeaee on 45,065,933,859  15,149,457,635 11,587,114,769 
Veterans’ services and benefits......................... 4,414, 433,474 7,601 , 388,963 7, 342,771,835 
International affairs and finance...... ................ 1,830,726 , 458 5, 637,691,909 2,820,129, 298 
Social welfare, health, and security..................... 1,112,697, 825 1,569, 846 , 599 1,654, 114,593 
Housing and community facilities...................... 157,799,827 525 , 566,578 225, 400 , 508 
Education and general research. ...................... 87,939,522 71,493,844 88 , 069 , 598 
Agriculture and agricultural resources... .... . MARRS 1,034, 783,240 1,582, 473,122 1,602,949, 215 
Natural resources not primarily agricultural.............. 275,313,559 727,275,809 1,088,921, 243 
Transportation and communication..................... 866 , 437,611 935,588,293 1,532,911, 801 
Finance, commerce, and industry....................... 215 , 566,939 175 , 886 ,084 112,326,889 
SE TR 5 eS ee ee 104 , 436 , 080 124,004,518 117,517, 596 
ys es on... os ccadohesmeereabes 988 ,925, 286 1,482,779 , 087 1,426 ,534, 322 
Interest on the public debt................ 2... 26.6000. 4,747 ,492,077 4,950,000, 000 5,000, 000 , 000 
cd. 5 canes amamchesvows an 3,119, 396, 585 2,154,647, 147 2,064, 803,500 
es cess oii nce ccesesscoeseces, seewe's ; 10, 000, 000 25,000,000 
Adjustment to daily Treasury statement basis............ TOE, ie eesnndscacsac ; hae 

I, A hivixnacccnckaesinssscusevecs 65, 018,627,991 42,698,099,588 36,698,565, 167 





Checking Accounts of Government Corporations and Credit Agencies 


with US Treasurer 


NET EXPENDITURES FROM CHECKING ACCOUNTS— 


National defense... _.. 














Rs ® $53,441,000 = $423,572,000 = $330,927,000 
International affairs and finance. The sian ane 6 367,282, 839 756, 232, 000 690, 223, 000 
Housing ond community factiities. Sh Bad Seer * 337,452,835 0—OS 16,492,000 313,654,000 
REI TEN 8 23,287, 588 = 465,629,000» 222,215, 000 

Natural resources not primarily agricultural.............. ® Z » » 
Transportation and communication.................... ® 42/815, 000 ® 30; 555,000 ® 2,600,000 
Finance, commerce, and industry..........-.....-...+-- ® 185,354,000 ® 93,260,000 313,696,000 
I os sida ps ctncdvscrersosnvccgeuese ® 16,588,116 62,140,000 65,621, 000 
FERRO OEE ® 1,304,658,574 = 175,152,000 829, 352, 000 
Total Budget expenditures.................0s0--+ 63,713,969,417  42,522,947,588  37,527,917,167 






































Excess of receipts over expenditures.............--+++++ . Si 202,448,778 
Excess of expenditures over receipts. .............0.---565 20,676, 170,609 RPE © Sdvacewessesenes 
® Excess of credits, deduct. 
Effect of Operations on the Public Debt 
Public debt at beginning of year...........66---eeeeeeeee $258 682,187,410 $269,422,099,173 $260,400,000,000 
Change in public debt during the year: 
General and | accounts: 
Excess of é tures over receipts... ............+- 20,676, 170,609 2, 293,020,801 : —_ 
Excess of receipts over expenditures... . ........... iis 202,448,778 
Trust accounts, excess of expenditures over receipts. ..... 523,587,210 407 ,082 ,928 413,927,439 
Change in Treasury cash balance during year............ —10,459,846,056 —11,722,202,902 —411, 478,661 
Total change in public debt during the year.............. 10,739,911,763 —9,022,099,173 — 200 , 000, 000 
Public debt at end of year... .... «2... eee ee eee eee 269,422,099,173 260,400,000,000  260,200,000,000 





Truman Recognizes Plight of Teach- 
ers—lIn his State-of-the-Union message to 
Congress on January 6, President Truman 
said: “We all know that recent price in- 
creases have denied to many of our workers 
much of the value of recent wage in- 
creases. .. . While some of our people 
have received raises in income which ex- 
ceed price increases, the great majority 
have not. Those persons who live on mod- 
est fixed incomes—retired persons living 
on pensions, for example—and workers 
whose incomes are relatively inflexible— 
such as teachers and other civil servants— 
have suffered hardship.” 

Shift in Congressional Power—The 
following was the lineup [as between the 
two major parties] when the Seventy- 
ninth Congress met on January 3, 1945: 

The House 
Democrats 241 
Republicans 192 


The Senate 
Democrats 56 
Republicans 39 

The lineup for the Eightieth Congress, 
now in session, is: 


The Senate 


The House 
Republicans 245 
Democrats 187 

The New York Times comments, “The 
job before the Eightieth Congress is tre- 
mendous. In the fields of foreign and 
domestic affairs the policies it adopts will 
have profound effects. In foreign affairs it 
must decide whether the United States is 
to continue a course of participation and 
cooperation. In domestic affairs it will have 
a large voice in determining the economic 
course of the nation for many years to 
come.” 


Republicans 51 
Democrats . 44 


US Atomic Energy Commission— 
This Commission of five civilians [see 
photo in January JourNAL, page 42] now 
is in complete charge of atomic energy in 
the United States. Transfer from the army 
was made by President Truman late in 
December. Carrol L. Wilson, 36-year-old 
engineer, has been named general man- 
ager of the Commission. 


Decade of Security—Ten years ago 
January 1 the Social Security Act went into 
effect. “The objective,” says The New York 
Times, “was to relieve the public of its 
burden of supporting elderly persons, no 
longer able to work. The act, in effect, 
forced American workers to save for the 
years after they reached 65. It set up a 
fund into which workers have paid nine 
billion dollars.” 

A survey reveals that the measure has 
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os 


only partially reached its goal. Three nota- 
ble facts indicating lack of complete suc- 
cess were cited: 

First, the average monthly old-age as- 
sistance check for the nation is still $32.15, 
compared with $19.45 a decade ago. 

Second, thousands of the million per- 
sons now drawing Social Security checks 
are also on relief rolls. 

Third, 2,134,585 persons are still receiv- 
ing old-age relief because they do not 
qualify for Social Security. 

The moral of the anniversary survey, 
experts say, is not that the concept of 
Social Security is wrong but that the pres- 
ent system needs overhauling. They sug- 
gest that the act be revised to cover all 
workers, to raise the benefits, and to allow 
those now drawing Social Security checks 
to earn $30 a month in private employ- 
ment instead of only $14.99 as heretofore. 


Soil Conservation Chief Cites In- 
dustry, Population Pressures—New in- 
dustrial pressures requiring redoubled care 
of the country’s remaining productive land 
are described by Chief Hugh H. Bennett 
of the Department of Agriculture Soil 
Conservation Service. He calls attention 
to steadily increasing population in the US 
and in the world that must be fed from 
the land. Progress in the substitution of 
organic materials for metals and other in- 
organic materials in future manufacturing 
will create additional demands on the land. 

This country’s farms supply the raw ma- 
terials for between two-fifths and two- 
thirds of industry’s needs. The US mean- 
while is approaching the point where it 
will have little more than the two and a 
half acres of reasonably good land which 
nutritionists consider necessary for an ade- 


quate diet per person. Mr. Bennett predicts. 


that the US will make a tremendous effort 
in soil conservation during the next 20 
years. 


Greatest Crop Production in History 
—The total output of crops in 1946 was 
the greatest in US history. High yields 
were primarily responsible altho the har- 
vested acreage was fairly large, and the 
growing season was more favorable than 
usual. The quality as well as the quantity 
of crops was outstanding. 


Insects Hitchhiking by Airplane— 
Insects hitchhiking in airplanes from one 
part of the world to another have created 
a problem which must be solved without 
delay thru international cooperation of 
quarantine officials, according to S. A. 





Rohwer, assistant chief of the Department 
of Agriculture’s Bureau of Entomology 
and Plant Quarantine. There are no known 
infestations of foreign insects arriving by 
air as yet in the United States, but “it is 
not too much to assume that the future 
will disclose the presence of new pests.” 


New US Flax Variety Is High Fiber 
Yielder—Fiber flax improvement work 
has brought out a new variety that is dis- 
ease-resistant and an outstanding yielder. 
Known as cascade, it is the result of a 
cross by B. B. Robinson of the Department 
of Agriculture. It has surpassed all others 
both in tonnage and percentage of fiber. 

Tests in the Groveland district of Ore- 
gon, practically the only state producing 
fiber flax, brought a yield thought to be a 
national record, slightly more than four 
tons an acre on a 20-acre field. These quali- 
ties, added to that of good yield, promise 
to make the new variety an important en- 
couragement to fiber flax production in 
this country. 


Construction Exceeds $10 Billion— 
The total value of new construction of all 
types during 1946 exceeded $10 billion, 
but the industry has set its sights on a goal 
of at least $15 billion for 1947, according 
to John L. Haynes, chief of the Construc- 
tion Division, Department of Commerce. 
Altho 1946 construction was more than 
double the $4.8 billion total of 1945, a 
large part of the wartime backlog of de- 
mand will be carried over into 1947. 


Record Consumer Spending—Con- 
sumers spent a record total of $127 billion 
for goods and services in 1946, according 
to the Department of Commerce. This rep- 
resents an increase of $21 billion, or about 
one-fifth, over 1945 and 70° over the 
prewar peak year of 1941. The record high 
level of expenditures and sales in 1946 is 
accounted for, in part, by higher prices. 

Nevertheless, after dollar expenditures 
are adjusted for the increase in prices, the 
volume of expenditures in 1946 appears to 
be substantially above last year and con- 
siderably above 1941. 


Army Air Developments—The year 
1946 was outstanding for the United States 
Army Air Forces in new research and new 
developments in the field of military avia- 
tion. The jet airplane stepped from the 
novelty stage to the category of accepted 
and proven aircraft, a 10,000-mile super- 
bomber was developed, and America’s first 


rocket-powered airplane was successfully 
launched. 
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World’s No. 1 Problem—The question 


of reduction and regulation of armed 
forces and armaments is before the United 
Nations Security Council pursuant to dis- 
armament resolution of the UN General 
Assembly. The problem in- 


cludes five major parts: 


[1] Prohibition of atomic 
weapons and control of atomic 
energy to insure its use only for 
peaceful purposes. 

[2] Outlawing of other 
weapons of 
such as 


mass destruction, 


rockets and bacterio- 
logical weapons. 

[3] General reduction of 
armed and 


included in 


forces armaments 


the 


not first two 


categories. 

[4] Creation of an interna- 
tional system of inspection and 
controls to detect and prevent 
violations of the arms regula- 
tions. 

[5] Creation of an interna- 
tional police force to guarantee 
peace and security. 


Atom and the United Na- 
tions—A plan to control the 
atom has been adopted by the United Na- 
tions Atomic Energy Commission. The 
move was an important step—but a pre- 
liminary and inconclusive one. 

It was preliminary because the plan— 
almost word for word an American pro- 
posal—was merely a report to the Security 
Council. The Council is charged with 
formulating the concrete program for 
regulation of atomic and other weapons. 

It was inconclusive because the action 
was taken over objections by Russia. With- 
out her support no international control 
plan can be effective. 

There agreement except on one 
issue: Should the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission recommend the elimination of the 
Big Five veto in the Security Council over 
punishment of atomic violators? 

The United States insisted that the 
elimination of the veto is essential to effec- 
tive atomic control. 

The Soviet Union argued that a recom- 
mendation for the dropping of the veto 
would be a violation of the UN Charter, 
in which the veto power is guaranteed. 


was 


New Horizons for Near-East Agri- 
culture—A plan for the agricultural de- 
velopment of the Near East is outlined in 
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the reports now being prepared by the 
United States Agricultural Mission to the 
Near East. The ultimate goal is a higher 
standard of living for the 35 million people 
in the Near East. 


“KEYSTONE OF T 
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Fitzpatrick in The St. Louls Post-Dispatch 


Huxley Heads UNESCO—Julian Hux- 
ley, distinguished English scientist and 
writer, is the new director-general of the 
United Nations Educational, Scientific and 
Cultural Organization. Associated with 
UNESCO since its inception, Dr. Huxley 
was executive secretary of the Preparatory 
Commission and more recently represented 
UNESCO in discussions with the Eco- 
nomic and Social Council of the United 
Nations. 


International Whaling Commission 
Established—An International Whaling 
Conference held in Washington, D. C., 
from November 20 to December 2, 1946, 
resulted in the establishment of an Inter- 
national Whaling Commission. Purpose is 
to establish permanent regulations govern- 
ing the conservation and utilization of 
whale resources by the collection of infor- 
mation, the adoption of open and closed 
seasons, size limits, type of gear, and the 
protection of certain species. 

American Drama Class in Santiago 
—The Instituto Chileno-Norteamericano 
de Cultura in Santiago, Chile, has initiated 
an American Drama Class of special in- 
terest to young people of the city. 

Now engaged in reading Maxwell An- 
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derson’s Winterset, the Chilean students 
have also become acquainted with such 
masterpieces of the US theater as Ander 
son’s Elizabeth the Queen, Odets’ Golden 
Boy, Robert Sherwood’s Abe Lincoln in 
O’Neill’s The Great 
God Brown, and Can’t 
Take It with You. 

The cultural center’s Andean 
Ouarterly has introduced into 
Chile the first samples of work 
by such outstanding US authors 
as Thomas Wolfe, James Branch 
Cabell, and Willa Cather. Pres- 
ent plans include the publication 
in Spanish of 


lilinois, 


You 


passages from 
Henry Adams, Stephen Crane, 


and Eugene O'Neill. 


World Telecommunications 
Conference—Invitations have 
been issued by the United States 
thru the director of the Bureau 
of the International Telecom 
munications Union tor a World 
Telecommunications Confer- 
ence to be held in Washington, 
5, 1947. 


D. C. beginning April 1 
Invitations to attend this 


con- 
ference for the revision of the 
Madrid Telecommunications Convention 
of 1932 have been accepted by China, Cana 
da. Colombia, Cuba, Dominican Republic, 
Ethiopia, Finland, Haiti, Italy, Lebanon, 
New Zealand, Panama, Paraguay, Poland, 
Siam, Syria, Turkey, United States, Uru 
guay, Vatican City, and Venezuela. 
Trade-Agreement Meeting—In April 
1947 a meeting between the United States 
and other countries for trade-agreement 
negotiations will he held if the govern 
ments concerned accept a recommendation 
adopted by the Preparatory Committee. 
This committee was set up by the Eco 
nomic and Social Council of the United 
Nations. 


British Socialization—Nationalization 
of the Bank of England, of civil aviation, 
of the coal industry, of cable and wireless 
facilities has been consummated. Plans are 


underway to under 


bring government 
operation transportation, utilities, and the 


iron and steel industry. 

Secondary Schools in German-US 
Zone 
rolled in secondary schools in the United 


The total number of students en- 


States Zone in Germany was 186,402 as 
of September 1, 1946, it was reported by 


the military governor, US Zone. 
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Students’ Ideas of the Ideal Teacher 


Do you ever wonder what your pupils 
think of you, and what they expect of 
you? I recently learned what one class 

1 


thinks of me. Perhaps what I found out 


will give other teachers something to 
think about, too. 

In observance of American Education 
Week two pupils gave reports in which 
they compared the educational systems of 
Europe and the United States. The stu- 
dent leader, with the comment that “the 
teacher is the most important part of the 
educational system,” then called for sug- 
gestions as to the qualifications of the 
ideal teacher. 

I left the room in order to encourage 
greater freedom of expression. When I re- 
turned, the blackboard was filled with 
suggestions. These were discussed, revised, 
and finally arranged in the following order 
of importance: 


The Ideal- Teacher 
[xr] Understands students 
[2] Is interested in students 
[3] Has interesting classes and is a 
5 


ood speaker 

[4] Makes good preparation 

[5] Has no nervous actions 

[6] Is not prejudiced against different 
races 


|7] Is “uptodate” with teenagers 
[8] Has a neat appearance 
[9] Is patient 
[10] Has a sense of humor 
[11] Is considerate in making assign- 
ments 
[12] Has “been around” and tells about 
it 
[13] Passes a student if he really tries 
[14] Makes no idle threats 
[15] Is impartial 
[16] Is fun to be with as class sponsor 
This discussion was so stimulating that 
the leader asked that it be continued with 
other phases of the field of education — 
CLIFFORD H. HAGENSON, social studies de- 
partment, Rossville Highschool, Rossville, 
Illinois. 


Helping Migrant Children 


Our school recently took stock of its 
migrant children. We found that of an 
enrolment of between 800 and goo pupils, 
nearly one-third had come from other 
states. Many of these had come from the 
northern and southern midwestern states 
and Montana. The state of Arkansas sup- 
plied us with nearly 50 pupils, or nearly 
twice as many as any other state. This is 
interesting when we consider that Wash- 
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ington is farther away from Arkansas than 
is any other state of the Union. 

We used the findings of our survey to 
help these migrant children make better 
adjustments to their new environment 
both in and out of school.—jsouHN ARTHUR 
BROWN and JOSEPH A. JANNI, H. B. Ellison 
Junior Highschool, Wenatchee, Washing- 
ton. 


State Puzzles 


I put on the blackboard a set of squares, 
with the numbers as shown here. 





The children first fill in the name of 
the state which comprises the first vertical 
column, then fill in the horizontal columns 
with states whose names begin with the 
correct letters. 

Only the first vertical column spells a 
state, but a// the horizontal ones do. 


KE JN |T [UCI k [Ys 
A;RIK IAIN |s |AIsy 


INE |v 1A OLA 
s|o uric fate ole INIA 







Similar puzzles can be drawn up for: 
Florida—7, 9, 4, 11, 4, 8, 7 [F—seven 
blocks in first horizontal line; L— 
nine blocks in second line; etc.] 
California—8, 8, 9, 7, 7, 8, 11, 9, 8, 8 
Colorado—to, 8, 9, 6, 11, 7, 8, 4 
Indiana—4, 6, 8, 8, 8, 7, 7 
Louisiana—9, 4, 4, 4, 135 75 7s 75 7 
Montana—8, 8, 9, 9, 8, 8, 7 
Wisconsin—7, 8, 13, 8, 8, 8, 11, 7, 6 
Virginia—8, 4, 11, 7, 5, 13, 8, 7 
Missouri—s, 5, II, 13, 4, 4, II, 4 
—Grace Boman, Chanute, Kansas 





Word Recognition 


Eacu child is given a card marked off 
into 25 squares. A word is printed in each 
square. I show a flash card of one of the 
words. The child who has that word on 
his card points to it and is given.the flash 
card. He places it over the word on his 
card. The child who has five words 
covered in any direction is the winner.— 
HELEN WALSH, teacher, Washington, D. C. 








Ceachers 
Question Box 


Spelling Match for Program 


I should like to have some ideas 
for putting on a.spelling match be- 
tween seventh- and eighth-graders 
for a program. 

You might begin the spelling 
match by having various members 
of the group tell of the importance 
of spelling. A group of judges could 
decide which side presented the 
most convincing arguments. 

Another suggestion is that each 
class choose some topic of éurrent 
interest and compile a list of words, 
concerning the subject, with which 
to challenge the opposite team. This, 
of course, would limit the number 
of words and could be handled best 
by setting a definite period of time 
for the match. 

In all fairness the teams should 
inform each other of the subjectmat- 
ter of their respective lists. Atomic 
research is a good example of a 
timely topic. A list ort this subject 
could begin with rather simple 
words such as atom, element, and 
scientist, and increase in difficulty 
to such words as nuclear, isotopes, 
and thorium. 

Other topics could include elec- 
tion procedures, automobiles, col- 
leges, football, or almost anything of 
interest to the pupils. 


Biography for Young Readers 


Where can I secure the titles of 
biographies that are suitable for 
younger readers? 

Consult Treasure for the Taking, 
a booklist for boys and girls by Anne 
Thaxter Eaton, 1946. 248p. $2.50. 
Viking Press, 18 E. 48th St., New 
York 17, N. Y. 

Bibliography of Books for Chil- 
dren, 1946 edition. 1oop. 75¢. Order 
from Association for Childhood 
Education, 1201 16th St. N. W., 
Washington, D. C. 

“Biography for Young Readers” 
by Lillian Hollowell, Elementary 
English Review, October 1946, p262- 
66. 


Radio Scripts for School Use 


Are there radio scripts suitable for 
use in the elementary school? 

Write to the Radio and Script Ex- 
change, United States Office of Edu- 
cation, Federal Security Agency, 
Washington, D.C. 

Write to the NEA for radio scripts 


on American Education Week 1946 
topics. 25¢ and 15¢ per copy. 
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When a firm, decisive spirit is recog- 
nized it is curious to see how the space 
clears around a man and leaves him room 
and freedom.—JouN Foster. 


Book-of-the-Month for March 


THE SHORE DIMLY SEEN jis a book that 
should encourage youth and all who work 
with youth because it is the fascinating 
account of a young man who became gov- 
ernor of a great but badly governed state 
at the age of 35 and who worked at the 
job of being governor with such intel- 
ligence, courage, and vision that he 
awakened the whole South and set an 
example for the nation. The story is told 
by the one man who could tell it best— 
Governor Ellis Gibbs Arnall himself, who 
writes with the fluidity of conversation. 

When Arnall took over in 1943, Georgia 
was one of the worst demagog-ridden 
states in the Union. Its finances were in 
bad shape; its schools discredited by cor- 
rupt politicians; its penal system a dis- 
grace; its political climate favorable to the 
KKK. Arnall’s leadership changed all this. 
The state’s finances were put in shape; a 
new constitution adopted; the poll tax 
eliminated; the vote given to youth at the 
age of 18; academic freedom assured and 
the state university system restored to its 
national standing; the penal system im- 
proved; the KKK put on the defensive. 

“But The Shore Dimly Seen is not con- 
fined to events in Georgia. It ranges over 
the whole national scene, and is in effect 
the statement. of a fighting liberal’s faith 
and credo. And Ellis Arnall pulls no 
punches in giving his views on America’s 
foreign policy, on labor and industrial re- 
lations, the control of monopolies, and the 
basis for a sound, balanced national econ- 
omy in which the South and West would 
cease to be colonies for placid and profit- 
able exploitation by the East.” 

Every teacher and every highschool and 
college student who wants to have some 
part in helping to build a livable world 
should read this book because it gives a 
concrete and most encouraging example 
of how such building is done. 

The Shore Dimly Seen by Ellis Gibbs 
Arnall is published by J. B. Lippincott 
Company, East Washington Square, Phila- 
delphia 5, Pennsylvania. 1946. 312p. $3. 
. A .Book-of-the-Month is selected by the 
NEA Journat staff for each issue. Your 
suggestions are invited. 
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are move than books .. . 


.. . they are the life, the very heart and core of ages past, the reason why men lived 


and worked and died, the essence and quintessence of their lives. — AMY LOWELL 


Other Good Books 


MY AFRICA by Mbonu Ojike. The re- 
pressed peoples everywhere are stirring 
restlessly in response to the magical words 
“freedom” and “independence.” The 
author of My Africa is a brilliant young 
Nigerian who demands “Africa for the 
Africans.” He believes that his people are 
able to direct their own destiny, and that 
brotherhood, not the dominance of any 
nations, will be profitable to all the world. 
An interesting and _ thought-provoking 
book. 

The book is published by the John Day 
Company, 2 West 45th St., New York 109, 
N. Y. 1946. 350p. $3.75. 


WHERE ARE WE HEADING? by Sumner 
Welles. In his most recent book our former 
Assistant Secretary of State analyzes our 
foreign policy since 1944. He finds it most 
unfavorable and cites an appalling number 
of failures on our diplomatic front to sub- 
stantiate his judgment. 

Thru the centuries, says Mr. Welles, we 
have built up a body of moral and political 
principles of which the core was respect for 
the individual. We did not always live up 
to its requirements, but our trend was in 
the right direction. Now, he believes, we 
have abandoned that trend; we have no 
clearly defined, consistently held principles, 
no guiding ideal. 

Mr. Welles charges that our foreign 
policy is purely opportunistic; that it has 
no anchor of principle. 

To correct this drift toward opportun- 
ism, the author would have the Good 
Neighbor policy revived and extended to 
countries outside this hemisphere. He pre- 
sents a good case for his views. 

Harper and Brothers, 49 East 33rd St., 
New York, N.Y. 1946. 390p. $3. 


FREEDOM UNDER PLANNING by Barbara 
Wooton. Can we plan and keep the essen- 
tial freedoms? Yes, says this English econo- 
mist. The critical issue is knowing where 
to stop. Discussions of particular impor- 
tance are those dealing with wage plan- 
ning, freedom of collective bargaining, and 
political freedom. How the author would 
achieve freedom without impoverishing 
the mass of the population makes impor- 
tant and interesting reading. 

The book is published by the University 
of North Carolina Press, Chapel Hill, N.C. 
1945. 180p. $2. ; 


The Softminded Reader 


Are you a “softie”? Do you shrink from 
pain and from difficulties of all kinds? 
Your answer to that question will, of 
course, be in the negative. No one likes to 
think that he is a coward, that he lacks 
courage, or that he is a tenderfoot. And 
few people are wholly lacking in courage 
or in toughness of fiber. 

Many, however, are weak in certain as- 
pects of their lives. One may be physically 
strong and courageous, unafraid to face 
difficulty and even danger in sports, yet 
when it comes to mental exertion he may 
be the weakest kind of coward. 

Many students are mentally soft. Their 
flabbiness of mind comes to light in their 
reading. They will read a book or maga- 
zine if it is easy and entertaining. They 
like their reading especially well if it is 
dotted with pictures. They will read if they 
can read in a hurry, but they will not settle 
down to serious and thought-provoking 
reading. 

There are many papers and magazines 
and books which appeal to superficial read- 
ers. 

Literature of this kind serves certain 
purposes. It may appeal to people who 
cannot read anything else. The trouble is 
that it discourages a kind of reading which 
the best qualified young people can do and 
which anyone must do if he is ever to de- 
velop power and leadership. 

It is important that we find pleasure and 
entertainment in life. It is well to read 
stories or articles which are entertaining, 
but there are subjects which we need to 
understand if we are ever to get any place 
in life, and these cannot be read without 
effort. The tough-minded individual, the 
one who is strong and hardy and coura- 
geous, has sufficient will-power and de- 
termination and stamina to tackle such 
reading and to go thru with it. The flabby- 
minded “softie” shrinks from reading 
which does not promise him immediate 
entertainment. In which class do you 
honestly think you belong? 

When you have learned to read, you have 
acquired a tool by the use of which you 
may unlock the wisdom of the ages. But 
you may also uncover trivialities thru the 
use of this tool. How much reading is 
worth to you depends entirely upon the 
purposes to which the tool is put—WaLTeER 
E. Myer, in The American Observer, Oc- 
tober 21, 1946. 
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History and Philosophy 

HISTORY OF THE PENNSYLVANIA STATE COL- 
LEGE by Wayland Fuller Dunaway. Penn 
State is a land-grant institution but it was 
founded before the Morrill 
Act was passed. This is the story of its 
origin and development into one of the 
leading institutions of higher learning in 
the United States. 1946. 540p. $3.50. Penn- 
sylvania State College, State College, Pa. 


some years 


THOMAS HENRY BURROWS, 1805-1871 by 
Robert Landis Mohr. The life-story of a 
man who was an important but relatively 
little known individual in the political and 
educational affairs of Pennsylvania at the 
time when the educational system in that 
state was being founded. 1946. 271p. $4. 
University of Pennsylvania Press, 
Locust St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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THE THINGS THAT MATTER MOST by Ralph 
lyler Flewelling. What are the values that 
give worth and meaning to life? Creative 
art, literature, social and spiritual achieve- 
ment, love, patriotism, honor, integrity, 
faith—these are the things by which men 
live. “The progress of civilization,” says 
the author, “is not to be altogether meas- 
ured by advancing discovery, nor by the 
extent of physical possessions, but rather 
by the esteem in which men generally hold 
these values.” 1946. 530p. $3.75. 
Ronald Press Co., 15 East 26th St., New 
York, N. Y. 

EDUCATION FOR MODERN MAN by Sidney 
Hook. The author proposes a philosophy 
of education for America which fuses the 
humanistic, scientific, and democratic tra- 
ditions into a workable modern pattern. 
1946. 237p. $2.75. The Dial Press, Inc., 
461 4th Ave., New York 16, N. Y. 


TWENTIETH CENTURY EDUCATION edited by 
P. F. Valentine. An overall view of the 
major issues and problems in contemporary 
education. Thirty contributors treat at 
length all levels of education, from early 
childhood, group work, and elementary 
schools, to vocational and physical training 
and higher education. 1946. 655p. $7.50. 
Philosophical Library, New York, N. Y. 

THE SOCIAL EFFECTS OF AVIATION by Wil- 
liam Fielding Ogburn, with the assistance 
of Jean L. Adams and S. C. Gilfillan. In- 
ventions inevitably affect society, its cus- 
toms and institutions. We are familiar with 
the changes brought about by the railroad 
and the automobile in the distribution of 
population, the creation of new industry, 
in domestic institutions, in national and 
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local government, in customs and mores. 
The purpose of this volume is to study and 
anticipate the kinds of impacts of aviation, 
and their results on society, its customs, 
institutions, groups, and communities. 
1946. 755p. $5. Houghton Mifflin Co., 2 
Park St., Boston, Mass. 


Curriculum and Methods 


TEACHING IN SCHOOLS OF NURSING by 
Loretta E. Heidgerken, R.N. Theory and 
practice of teaching in schools of nursing. 
Objectives, principles, conditions and en- 
vironment of the learning process; princi- 
ples and technic of curriculum-making; 
lesson planning; methods; use of audio- 
visual and pictorial aids in the classroom. 
1946. 478p. $4.00. J. B. Lippincott Co., 
East Washington Square, Philadelphia 5, 
Pa. 

THE IMPROVEMENT OF TEACHING IN SECOND- 
ARY SCHOOLS by Frank A. Butler. The 
author examines the problems of teaching 
in secondary schools and outlines a pro- 
gram to solve them. He stresses the why 
of teaching rather than the how, and 
points out that improvement must begin 
with the individual teacher. Rev. ed., 
1946. 399p. $3.50. The University of Chi- 
cago Press, 5750 Ellis Ave., Chicago, Ill. 

SPEECH FOR THE CLASSROOM TEACHER by 
Dorothy I. Mulgrave. Problems and 
methods of speech improvement. Rev. ed., 


1946. 423p. $3.75. Prentice-Hall, Inc., 70 
Fifth Ave., New York 11, N. Y. 


WHY PUPILS FAIL IN READING by Helen 
Mansfield Robinson. A comprehensive sur- 
vey and appraisal of the significance of 
various possible causal factors in the case 
of each of several seriously retarded read- 
ers. Of value to teachers, parents, and spe- 
cialists who are interested in finding out 
why pupils are failing in reading and what 
steps may be taken to improve reading 
competence. 1946. 257p. $3. The Univer- 
sity of Chicago Press, 5750 Ellis Ave., Chi- 
cago, Ill. 


THE ART OF PLAIN TALK by Rudolph Flesch, 
with a foreword by Lyman Bryson. “Plain 
talk is just as hard to find as good, old- 
fashioned bread,” says the author. He then 
proceeds to show how anyone may learn 
the art of plain talk. Many illustrations, 
much practice material, and a yardstick for 
measuring the difficulty of language are 
features of this unusual volume. 1946. 
210p. $2.50. Harper and Brothers, 49 East 
33rd St., New York 16, N. Y. 








TUTORING AS THERAPY by Grace Arthur. 
Tutoring, as defined by the author, means 
individual teaching for a limited time of 
children who have the intellectual capacity 
to comprehend the schoolwork required of 
them, but who, for various reasons, are 
in need of more help than the school can 
give. 

Criteria for the selection and training of 
the tutor are given, the technical aspects of 
tutoring are described, and numerous illus- 
trative cases are presented. 1946. 125p. 
$1.50. The Commonwealth Fund, 41 East 
57th St., New York, N. Y. 


Co-curriculum Activities 


LEISURE TIME EDUCATION by Anna May 
Jones. A handbook of creative activities for 
teachers and group leaders. Specific infor- 
mation about community activities, what 
to do and where to go, summer activities, 
leisuretime reading, radio programs and 
movies recommended, church activities, 
and after-school opportunities. 1946. 235p. 
$2.75. Harper and Brothers, 49 East 33rd 
St., New York 16, N. Y. 


UNIVERSITY DEBATERS’ ANNUAL, 1945-1946, 
edited by Edith M. Phelps. A collection 
of constructive and rebuttal speeches de- 
livered in debates of American colleges 
and universities during the college year 
1945-1946. 1946. 332p. $2.25. H. W. Wil- 
son Co., 950-972 University Ave., New 
York 52, N. Y. 

SO YOU WERE ELECTED by Virginia Bailard 
and Harry C. McKown. In the student’s 
own language and with an informal ap- 
proach, this book brings to students an 
understanding of the qualities needed for 
successful student leadership, the duties 
of the leader, and ways and means of 
carrying out social activities in the modern 
highschool. 1946. 264p. $1.80. McGraw- 
Hill Book Co., Inc., 330 West 42nd St., 
New York 18, N. Y. 


PUBLIC RELATIONS, A PROGRAM FOR COlL- 
LEGES AND UNIVERSITIES by W. Emerson 
Reck. Defines the principles and organi- 
zation setup for sound policy in public 
relations, and describes the various types 
of publics with which relations have to be 
maintained. Illustrated with many case ex- 
periences which provide specific guidance 
for the initiation and carrying out of a 
thoro program. The book has been en- 
dorsed by the American Council on Public 
Relations. 1946. 286p. $3. Harper and 


Brothers, 49 East 33rd St., New York 16, 
N. Y. 
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HE following instructional materials 

have been prepared in conjunction 
with the Sloan Experiment in Applied 
Economics. [See pages 202-05.| They are 
available from Sloan Foundation Experi- 
ment, University of Vermont, Waterman 
Building, Burlington, Vermont. 


For Primary Grades 


Wash Day with Mother by Frieda But- 
ler, Helene Nichols, G. Marian Young. 
Primary reader on laundering information. 
Printed in color. 1946. 35p. 35¢. 

New Shoes! New Shoes! by Thelma 
Donald, Helene Nichols, G. Marian 
Young, Mary B. Sullivan. Primary reader 
on shoe selection Printed in 
color. 1947. 35¢. 


and care. 


For Elementary Grades 
Johnny on the Spot by Myrtle C. Bald- 


win. Manual of removal of ordinary stains 
using simple materials. Suitable for use 
in elementary science classes. Printed. 1945. 
40p. 25¢. 

Shoes Go to School by Mary Hart, G. 
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Girls in the home economics class at 
Hinesburg, Vermont, fashion new 
clothes out of old, thru such projects 
as making jackets for themselves out 
of their fathers’ discarded coats. 


Marian Young, Mary B. Sullivan. Supple- 
mentary reader for lower grades, emphasiz- 
ing care of shoes. Printed. 1946. 42p. 35¢. 


For Intermediate Grades 


From Old to New by Audrey Montague, 
G. Marian Young. Shows how to make 
use of outgrown knitted garments. Sup- 
plementary reader for intermediate grades. 
Printed in color. 1947. 35¢. 

Tales from the Salvage Can by Nora R. 
Tillotson, Ellen Edie, Kathleen Chamber- 
lin, Helene Nichols. Revised by G. Marian 
Young, Mary B. Sullivan. Care and repair 
of rubber footwear. Supplementary reader 
for intermediate grades. Printed in color. 
1947. 35¢. 

Her Hobby Is Mending by Margaret H. 
Carter. Janet has a hobby which proves 
very useful in the care of clothes. Supple- 


> School CextbooKs 


mentary reader for intermediate and upper 
grades. Printed in color. 1947. 35¢. 

The Porters Try Sheep by Margaret H. 
Carter. The story is concerned with the 
past history and presentday problems of 
sheep-raising and shows how raising wool 
helps to meet the need for woolen cloth- 
ing. Supplementary reader to be used in 
the intermediate and upper grades for both 
reading and social studies. 1947. 35¢. 

Enemies of Clothing by Margaret H. 
Carter, Shirley N. Marian 
Young. May be used in social studies and 


Thomas, G. 


science. A factual reader suitable for inter- 
mediate and upper grades. Printed in color. 
1947. 35¢. 


For Upper Grades 


Repairing Footwear by Maurice Morrill 
and Frederick Webster. Job outline for 
shoe-repair processes. Suitable for use in 
the upper grades and highschool. Printed. 
1946. 28p. 25¢. 

These Crazy Glasers by Margaret H. 
Carter. The theme of the story 
care of family clothing. 


is better 
Supplementary 
reader for upper grades. 1947. 35¢. 

Dress for the Weather by G. Marian 
Young. Manual of factual material con 
cerned with adaption of clothing to fit the 
changes in the weather. Suitable for upper 
grades and junior highschool. Printed in 
color. 1947. 35¢. 


For Teachers 
Helps for the Care of Clothes by 13 con- 
tributors; Mary B. Sullivan, editorial con- 
sultant. A teachers’ reference for physical 
aids. Printed. 1946. 30p. 25¢. 


Miscellaneous 

Charts with Full-Size Patterns by Agnes 
Shaw and Hilda M. Moore. Patterns and 
instructions for practical winter garments, 
including children’s mittens, small and 
medium; adult mittens, medium and large; 
vest or bolero, sizes 6, 8, and 12; hood and 
helmet with shoulder cape; moccasins and 
bootsocks, sizes medium and large. ro¢. 

Suggestions for Presenting Clothing In- 
formation to Vermont School Children by 
Maurice Morrill. Mimeo. 1944. 5op. 15¢. 

A Survey of Some Clothing Conditions 
of 319 Families Having Children in School 
in Eight Selected Rural Communities by 
Maurice Morrill. Mimeo. 1942. 43p. 15¢. 

An Experiment in Applied Economics 
at the University of Vermont; Progress Re- 


port by Maurice Morrill. 1946. 46p. 25¢. 
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Orper publications of the NEA and its 


departments from the Association at 1201 


16th St. N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 
Cash must accompany orders for $1 or less. 

Unless otherwise indicated, secure gov- 
ernment publications from the Superin- 
Doc. |], 
Washington 25, D. C. Make money order 
or check out to the Superintendent of 


tendent of Documents | Supt. 


Documents; do not send stamps. Remit- 
tance must be made in advance of ship- 
ment. 


Around the World 


AUSTRALIA, EDUCATIONAL POSTERS NOS. 1 
TO 7. 1946. Free. Australian News and In- 
formation Bureau, 630 Fifth Ave., N.Y. 20. 

CHINA IN YOUR CLASSROOM. [ists wide 
variety of teaching aids on China which 
are available from United Service to China. 
1946. 12p. Free. Division of American 
Activities, United Service to China, 1790 
Broadway, N. Y. 19. 

DENMARK. A pictorial presentation. 36p. 
Free. Danish Information Office. 15 Moore 
s  ¥., M. F 

INTRODUCING THE PEOPLES OF THE FAR 
EAST. Bulletin 1945, No. 7 of the US 
Office of Education. A collection of ad- 
dresses by experts on the Far East, with 
teaching aids and references. 1945. 72p. 
15¢. Supt. Doc. 

UNITED STATES ECONOMIC POLICY TOWARD 
GERMANY. Discussion of the three: main 
themes of economic policy toward Ger- 
many—disarmament, reparation, and re- 
construction. Dept of State Pub. 2630. 
1946. 149p. 40¢. Supt. Doc. 


Bibliographies 

BOOKS FOR ADULT BEGINNERS. Grades [I to 
VII. Booklist compiled for those who can- 
not or will not read. Arranged by subject 
and grade. Useful for teachers as well as 
librarians. 1946. 56p. 75¢. American Li- 
brary Assn, 50 E. Huron St., Chicago 11. 

FREE MATERIALS FOR SCHOOLS, THEIR SIG- 
NIFICANCE AND SOURCE. A guide to Edu- 
cators Index of Free Materials. 1946. 11p. 
Free. Educators Progress Service, Ran- 
dolph, Wis. 

Citizenship 


CODE OF THE GOOD AMERICAN POSTERS 
which have appeared in THE JourNAL 
have been reprinted and are now available. 
1¢. No orders for less than 25¢. NEA. 

FORMS OF MUNICIPAL GOVERNMENT, HOW 
HAVE THEY WORKED? Useful for class study- 
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ing local government. 1944. 20p. 25¢. 
Natl Municipal League, 299 Broadway, 
N. Y. 7. 


Community and School 


EDUCATION HELPS BUILD A REGION, a mono- 
graph edited by John E. Ivey, Jr., and 
Harry B. Williams. The Committee on 
Southern Regional Studies and Education 
of the American Council on Education and 
the University of North Carolina’s Division 
of Research Interpretation have cooperated 
in the publication of these articles for The 
High School Journal, reporting their effort 
to assist existing agencies in the South to 
close the tragic gap between research and 
education. 1946. 72p. $1. Box 1078, Chapel 
Hill, N. C. 


Consumer Education 


THE CONSUMER AND THE LAW. A unit for 
highschool students prepared by S. George 
Getz for the Consumer Education Study 
of the National Association of Secondary 
School Principals. Excellent discussion of 
the fundamental laws which consumers 
should know for their own protection. 
Illustrated with pictures, diagrams, and 
simple examples. 1946. 122p. 35¢. NEA. 


Guidance and Counseling 


THE SELF-APPRAISAL PROGRAM OF GUIDANCE 
IN THE JUNIOR HIGHSCHOOLS OF PHILADELPHIA. 
Handbook for teachers. Chapter headings: 
Selfappraisal as a cooperative program; 
suggested technics for securing and hold- 
ing the interest of pupils; career prophe- 
cies; a well-ordered program of selfstudy; 
display of findings on the profile chart; 
long-term records and individual develop- 
ment; adding to information about occupa- 
tions; cooperation of parents; parent-pupil- 
teacher interviews. 1945. 52p. Board of 
Public Education. Philadelphia. 

SHALL | BECOME A TEACHER? Personal 
Growth Leaflet 162 is valuable for teachers 
who want to interest some of their best 
students in teaching as a profession. 16p. 


1¢ each. No orders for less than 25¢. NEA. 


Health and Mental Health 


TOWARD MENTAL HEALTH by George Thor- 
man. Public Affairs Pamphlet No. 120. 
This, in language of the layman, gives the 
problems of mental health in America, 
what you can do, and a bibliography. 1946. 
32p. 10¢. Public Affairs Committee, 22 
E. 38th St., N. Y. 16. 





Free and Inexpensive Materials 


THE BOY IS BETTER by Paul Linson. A brief 
play intended to function as a starter for 
examination and discussion of problems 
of health that can be solved by cooperative 
methods. 1946. 8p. 25¢. Literature Dept, 
Natl Cooperatives, Inc., 167 W. 12th 


St., N. Y. 11. 


Indexing 


INDEXING AND ALPHABETIZING SIMPLIFIED 
by Vera A. Avery and Freida Kraines. 
Summarizes existing rules in light of cur- 
rent usage and trends. 1946. 20p. 50¢. 


Pamphlet Distributing Co., 313 W. 35th 
wt, . Be 


Intercultural Education 


KNOW—THEN ACT by Margaret C. McCul- 
loch. A study-and-action pamphlet on race 
relations. 1946. 48p. 25¢. Friendship Press, 
156 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 10. 


Safety Education 


STUDENT SAFETY ACTIVITIES. Attractive and 
helpful student safety organization hand- 
book for secondary schools. Illustrated. 


1945. 44p. 50¢. Natl Safety Council, 20 
N. Wacker Drive, Chicago 6. 


The United Nations 


CRAM’S CLASSROOM CLASSICS. “This 
Shrinking World” is the theme of Vol. 2, 
No. 1. Has three articles: “Global Per- 
spective of One World” by Calvon Mc- 
Kim; “Education for One World” by John 
H. Furbay; “Education for World Citizen- 
ship” by William G. Carr. 16p. Free. The 
Geo. F. Cram Co., Inc., 730 E. Washington 
St., Indianapolis 7. 

GUIDE TO THE UNITED STATES AND THE 
UNITED NATIONS. A concise chronology of 
the US and UN, with other background 
material. Publication 2634. 1946. 8p. Free. 
Department of State, Washington, D. C. 

THE UNITED NATIONS ON THE WAY. A brief 
for action on the development of United 
Nations, its accomplishments, and_prob- 
lems. Illustrated with chart of organiza- 
tion. 5¢. Separate mimeographed discus- 
sion outline and bibliography. 2¢. League 
of Women Voters, 726 Jackson Place, 
Washington 6, D. C. 

UNITED NATIONS POSTER. [llustrates four 
purposes of the UN“as outlined in the 
preamble to its charter. 1946. Free. Gen- 


eral Mills, Inc., 400 Second Ave. South, 
Minneapolis 1. 
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NEA Journal Scrapbook 


ReEapinc is to the mind what exercise is 
to the body.—app1son 


Tue man who gets but never gives may 
last for years, but never lives. 

—AUTHOR UNKNOWN 
wealth of the 


world, a fit inheritance of generations and 
nations.—THOREAU 


Booxs are the treasured 


To ENJoy a vacation have a good friend, 
read a good book, and take a long walk. 
—JOHN H. FINLEY 


Nor what I have but what I do is my 
kingdom.—THOMAS CARLYLE 


THERE is no good arguing with the in- 
evitable. The only argument available with 
an East wind is to put on your overcoat. 


—JAMES RUSSELL LOWELL 


Ir you want to be miserable, think much 
about yourself, about what you like, what 
you want, what respect people ought to 
pay to you, and what people think of you. 


—KINGSLEY 


For the price of a ticket to an ephemeral 
entertainment, you can secure a book that 
will give strength and leisure to your mind 
all your life——wiLLIAM LYON PHELPS 


includes all the beautiful 
skills, crafts, and hobbies that human- 
beings can practice, on and up to the finest 
of the fine arts. I call this the higher 
recreation.—L. P. JACKS 


RECREATION 


SoMEONE estimated that if you imagine 
the Washington monument as represent- 
ing the age of the world, a penny pre- 
cariously balanced on its top would rep- 
resent the age of man, while a thickness 
of tissue paper over the penny would 
represent the comparative age of man’s 
civilization. The marvel is not that man 
does so poorly, but that man does so well. 
—PRESIDENT PAUL N. ELBIN, West Liberty, 
West Virginia, State College. 


KNowLepcE cannot be poured into a 
child’s mind like fluid from one vessel into 
another. The pupil may do something by 
intuition, but generally there must be a 
conscious effort on his part. He is not a 
passive recipient, but an active, voluntary 
agent. He must do more than admit or 
welcome; he must reach out, and grasp, 
and bring home. It is the duty of the 
teacher to bring knowledge within arm’s 
length of the learner; and he must break 
down its masses into portions so minute 
that they can be taken up and appro- 
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OUR PRESIDENTS 
ON EDUCATION 





AMONG these subjects possessed of 
the most manifest importance, in the ac- 
complishment of this end |to perpetuate 
the blessings which we enjoy so that gen- 
erations, in endless succession, may pos- 
sess the same high privileges as ourselves}, 
is the organization of a system for the 
diffusion of general instruction among 
the great mass of the people.— Annual 
message, December 1826, House of Dele- 
gates of Virginia. 


JOHN TYLER 
March 29, 1790—January 18, 1862 
Tenth President, 1841-1845 


© 


priated, one by one; but the final appro- 
priating act must be the learner’s. Know- 
ledge is not annexed to the mind like a 
foreign substance, but the mind assimilates 
it by its own vital powers. It is far less 
true that each one must earn his own 
bread by the sweat of his own brow, than 
it is that each one must earn his own 
knowledge by the labor of his own brain; 
for, strictly speaking, nature recognizes 
no title to it by inheritance, gift or finding. 

Development of mind is by growth and 
organization, not by external accretion. 
Hence all effective teaching must have 
reference to this indispensable, consum- 
mating act and effort of the learner. The 
feelings may undoubtedly be modified by 
external impressions, and, therefore, the 
mind is sometimes spoken of as passive, 
recipient, adoptive; and the objects around 





y 


us have a fitness and adaptation to awaken 
mental activity; but the acquisition of posi- 
tive knowledge is not effected by a process 
of involuntary absorption . The dis- 
tinction should broader and 
broader, between the theory of education 
which deals with mind as living spirit, 
and that which deals with it as a lifeless 
substance. Every scholar, in a school, must 
think with his own mind, as every singer, 


become 


in a choir, must sing with his own voice. 
—HORACE MANN in his second annual re- 
port, January 1839:44-45. 
A Teacher’s Reflection 

Who kindly shows a wanderer his way, 

Lights as it were, his torch from his 

own— 

And in kindling others’ light, 

No less he shines——epcar FAHS SMITH 


The Teacher 
Stand tall. 
Hold up a regal head. 
You may not have fine clothes, 
Nor own a downy bed, 
But walking close to God 
Will strengthen you for all 
The criticisms hurled. 
And yours shall be the hands 
That will reshape the world. 
—ADAH B. DUNCAN, School and Com- 
munity. 
The Teacher 


The eyes of the race are toward him; 
The love of the race is his own; 
The heart of the world will reward him 


With a name that is more than a throne. 


The life that he lives is unending 
For he 1s the servant of youth. 

Earth 1s lit by the flame he is tending, 
This priest of the altar of truth. 


~——CLARANCE E. FLYNN 


Nations of Destiny 


THERE are, at the present time, two great 
nations in the world, which seem to tend 
toward the same end, altho they started 
from different points; I allude to the Rus- 
sians and the Americans. All other 
nations seem to have nearly reached their 
natural limits, and only to be charged with 
the maintenance of their power: but these 
are still in the act of growth. Their 
starting-point is different, and their courses 
are not the same; yet each of them seems 
to be marked out by the will of Heaven to 
sway the destinies of half the globe. — 
DE TOCQUEVILLE, in Democracy in America 


[1845] 








THE LAW OF 


Good Workmanship 


The Good American tries to do the right thing in the right way 


THE WELFARE of our country depends upon those 
who have learned to do in the right way the work 
: that makes civilization possible. 
Therefore: 

[ will get the best possible education, and learn all 
that | can as a preparation for the time when I am 
grown up and at my life work. | will invent and make 
things better if 1 can. 


[ will take real interest 19 work, and will not be 
satisfied to do slipshod, lazy, and merely passable work, 
I will form the habit of good work and keep alert; mis- 
takes and blunders cause hardships, sometimes disaster, 
and spoil success, 


I will make the right thing in the right way to give 
it value and beauty, even when no one else sees or 
praises me, But when I have done my best, I will not 
envy those who have done better, or have received 
larger reward, Envy spoils the work and the worker. 


THE CODE OF THE 9 
(Use this page from the NEA Journal, March 1947, on your bulletinboard) GOOD AMERICAN NO. 





WHAT IT Is— 


Part I—YOUR CITIZENSHIP: Six clas- 
sics dealing with your citizenship in 
the making. 


Part II—HEROES OF AMERICAN 
DEMOCRACY: Photos and _ short 
biographical sketches of the 77 
great Americans in the Hall of 
Fame. 


Part IH—GREAT CHARTERS OF 
AMERICAN DEMOCRACY: Complete 
texts of eight documents of free- 
dom, including the Declaration of 
Independence and the U. S. Con- 
stitution. 


Part IV—THE UNITED NATIONS: 
Story of the UN; with UN Charter, 
UNESCO Constitution, and other in- 
ternational documents. 


Part V—PATRIOTIC PILGRIMAGES 
AND SHRINES: Suggestions for 
“seeing America first.” 


Part VI—THE CITIZEN AND LAW: 
Facts everyone should know about 
law and parliamentary law. 


Part VII—A GOLDEN TREASURY 
FOR THE CITIZEN: All material in 
the 16 PGL’s on Selections for 
Memorizing and much other valu- 
able poetry and prose. 





Part VIII—THE AMERICAN CITIZENS 
READING: Invaluable suggestions 


WASHINGTON POST PHOTO 


for a reading program or develop- 


atin — What would happen - 


BAT: Celpe Re eg es Ss if everyone worked at the task of being a good citizen @ 
the third Sunday in May. 


Part X—FACTS FOR EVERY CITI- ae . BS . 
Se, Rabeniitiien dies diate en The American Citizens Handbook is an inspirational and practical source- 


nations; practical facts orf budget- book which will promote good citizenship in young and old alike. It is now 


ing and other areas. available in a new and much enlarged form in The United Nations Edition. 


This popular volume has truly been called a “citizenship bible.” 
In order to place this limited edition into the hands of the most influential 
HOW IT IS USED— 


and promising citizens in every community, suggestions for its use are listed 


; : at the left and a special order blank is printed below. 
A teacher bought copies for presentation 


to students. A Se ee ee ae ee ee ae ee ee ee ee oe ee Ee ee ene PP Snap anes 
A civic organization bought 2000 to dis- | AMERICAN CITIZENS HANDBOOK 
tribute to its 21-year-old members. NATIONAL EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 
A Kiwanis Club presented copies to all | 1201 Sixteenth Street Northwest, Washington 6, D. C. 
highschool graduates in the city. 
A Rotary Club bought copies ae ollie . Attached please find $.... en uutopies, at $2 per copy. 
year-olds in the community. A Lions | Sel ke Daath eet 
Club did the same. . Sigma 
A board of education bought copies for J Peesiticeet 
all teachers. Ea 2 
A library bought copies for all branches. ! ai enintsoatpiitintnine FO Sees ee ee | 
A university bought 1000 copies for pro- | Carriage charges will be prepaid on cash orders, but orders not accompanied by cash will 
: be billed with carriage charges included. Quantity discounts: 2-9 copies, 10%; 10-99 copies, 
spective students. | 25%; 100 or more, 33 1/3%. 
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OMETHING had to 
be done—and 
done immedi- 
ately. The preva- 
lence of tuber- 
culosis and diphtheria in Los Angeles 
was becoming alarming, especially in 
the Mexican and Negro quarters. Mar- 
guerita Lopez called in school people 
and presented the case. Why not go di- 
rectly to the young people and present 
the facts so that they in turn might tell 
the community? 

She explained that she has learned 
youth were afraid of their tuberculin 
tests and did not keep their x-ray ap- 
pointments. Moreover, experience had 
shown that removal of a tubercular 
patient to a sanatorium threw the neigh- 
borhood into panic. The people re- 
sponded with fear and superstition. 
Bui if the young people knew the facts, 
Miss Lopez reasoned, and could serve 
as interpreters to the community, some- 
thing constructive could be established. 

For the first health conference in 1944, 
invitations were issued to highschools 
and junior highschools selected on the 
basis of a large enrolment of Mexican- 
American students. Each school was 
asked to send three Mexican-American 
pupils and a teacher. About 60 students 
and their teachers attended. 

The morning program was devoted 
to a statement of the problem. Doctors 
from the public health services explained 
causes and treatment of tuberculosis and 
diphtheria, using charts and diagrams. 
The seriousness of these diseases among 
the Mexican-Americans and Negroes 
was emphasized with figures and maps 
showing the disease rate of various sec- 
tions of Los Angeles. 

After a recess, the morning closed 
with a roundtable discussion at which 
students and teachers told what they 
thought they could do in their com- 
munities to inform parents, neighbors, 
and classmates of the causes and preven- 
tion of tuberculosis and diphtheria. 

After a luncheon and social hour, in- 
formal discussions were held. The after- 
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Youth at Work 


on a Community Problem 


MARIE M. HUGHES 


Curriculum Coordinator and Spectalist 
in Education of Minority Groups 
Los Angeles County, California 


EpirortaL Note—Great oaks from little 
acorns grow—and from small begin- 
nings there often come great advances 
in growth and understanding. Here 1s 
a story of such a beginning and of the 
results which followed. Mrs. Hughes 
tells how thru the introduction of a 
community problem to the youth of Los 
Angeles, Marguerita Lopez, director of 
the Latin-American program for the 
Los Angeles County Tuberculosis and 
Health Association, proved that com- 
munity problems can be solved success- 
fully by enlisting the aid of the young 
people. 


noon discussions were devoted to an 
analysis of the vocational possibilities for 
youth in the field of health. 

Students were asked to send in a re- 
port of their activities following the con- 
ference. Six weeks later these followup 
activities were reported to the Tuber- 
culosis and Health Association of Los 
Angeles County. 

Reports showed that the students had 
made presentations in assembly and stu- 
dent councils, written articles for school 
papers, and made posters. Two schools 
had actively promoted’ the tuberculin- 
test program, and one had contacted 
adult organizations in the community. 

When the committee on arrangements 
met to make plans for the second annual 
conference, members were critical of one 
or two aspects of the first meeting. The 
weakness was the assumption that only 
Mexican-American students should be 
interested in their health problems. Fur- 
thermore, the committee felt it necessary 
to consider the importance of the con- 
ference as a method of promoting inter- 
group relations. 

This time invitations were extended 
to all highschools and to a few selected 
junior highschools with mixed popula- 
tion—that is, Negro, Mexican-American, 
and Anglo-American. Each school was 
asked to send four delegates and a 
chaperone. 


Conference day found 125 students 
representing 33 schools lined up before 
the registration desk. Schools had been 
instructed to send student leaders who 
could speak well and whose word would 
have a significance to their fellow class- 
mates. This resulted in a group of young 
people of poise and good manners. 

The first section of the morning pro- 
gram was devoted to a formal presenta- 
tion by the doctor from the city health 
department. He used blackboard and 
chalk and drew pictures to illustrate his 
points. His discussion was on tubercu- 
losis—its cause and cure—with emphasis 
on the greater incidence among Mexican 
and Negro groups. 

Just before lunch there was an enter- 
tainment program by students of Cen- 
tral Junior Highschool. Songs and 
dances of Mexican and early American 
origin were presented. The performers 
were boys and girls of Mexican-Ameri- 
can, Chinese-American, Italian-Ameri- 
can, and Anglo-American background. 

A cafeteria lunch was served, followed 
by three student discussions led by adult 
leaders. The problem was: What can 
we do in our school to stamp out tuber- 
culosis? Discussions were lively. 

After the hour’s discussion, students 
reassembled to hear reports from the 
three groups and to see a short skit pre- 
sented by one of the junior highschools. 
Presentation of the reports from the 
three groups was given by two students. 

As a result of the conferences, the 
highschools have put on fine tuberculin- 
testing programs and the young people 
have kept their appointments for x-rays. 
The four cases of highschool pupils sent 
to sanatoriums have gone with less 
trouble than previously. 

Furthermore, our conferences proved 
a success as a project in intergroup rela- 
tions and community-school coopera- 
tion. They showed that young people of 
varying backgrounds can be brought to- 
gether on a common ground and can 
share in a common experience of equal 
interest to all members of the group. 

This equality in the situation permits 
members of the group to meet together 
without embarrassment or restraint. 
Such an experience offers them some- 
thing outside of themselves to talk about 
and to which they can react. At the 
same time, the progress made by the 
group thru personal discussion is an 
indication of the friendliness developed. 
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NEW LIFE MEMBERS 


Received Since Last Published 
AraBAMA—R, L. Booker, W. O. Briscoe 


Arizona—E. Lois Ganoung, Winona 
Montgomery 
CaiForniA—Aileen Curran, Catherine 


Curran, George Warren Davis, William 
W. Jones 

Connecticut—Esther Elizabeth Mead 

District o-r CoLumBpiAa—Fred F. Beach 

FLoripa—Gracie Ashmore 

ILL1Nois—Sue Crain, Martin H. Schaeffer 

INpIANA—Eleanor Bly, J. Wilbur Haley, 
George E. McCallister, Myrtle Norman 

Kansas—David Frederick Geppert, Don 
Q. Milliken, R. M. Schadt 

Kentucky—Gerald Jaggers 

Lovutstana—Elvira P. Heitman, George 
Longe 

Matne—Harry V. Gilson, Milton B. Lam- 
bert 

MaryLanp—Chester J. Petranek 

Massacnusetts—Alfred S. Adams, Mar- 
garet J. Walker 

Missourr—Naomi R. Cherot, Janiece Short 
Winton 

New Jersey—Marion Fox, 
Glenn, Helen P. Sutton 

NortH Carottina—Edward R. Blakeslee, 
hr; 

NortH Daxota—C, W. Telford 

Onto—Clarence Killmer 

PENNSYLVANIA—Percy L. Cable, Orval 
Kipp, Robert E. Scheetz, Leonard Lewis 
Smith, Richard H. Zeigler 

Texas—Clara Lux 

VircinrAa—Catherine Howell 

WasHINGToN—Paul Brincken 

West Vircinta—James V. Morris 

Puserto Rico—Virgilio Brunet 





Sallie C. 


PROFESSIONAL 
ORGANIZATION 


WOTP 
% Tue Draft Constitution of the World 


Organization of the Teaching Profession 
has now been ratified by the Swiss Second- 
ary Schools Association, Luxembourg 
Teachers Union, Polish Teachers Union, 
Greek Secondary Teachers Association, 
and the National Education Association 
of the US. Nine other national and two 
international associations have written that 
membership in WOTP will be considered 
by their executive committees or similar 
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CWS. . . and Notes 


bodies in the near future. Ratification of 
the Draft Constitution by five more asso- 
ciations is necessary before WOTP can 
come into existence. 


Progress in West Virginia 
¥% Tue Victory Action Program is mov- 
ing ahead rapidly in West Virginia, which 
has already exceeded its NEA membership 
goal for both 1947 and 1948 and is now 
near-the 1949 goal. 


AMERICAN EDUCATION 
WEEK 


Theme for 1947 


¥e THE scHoois are yours is the general 
theme, and November 9-15 are the dates 
for American Education Week 1947. 
Representatives of the national sponsor- 
ing organizations met January 8 to plan 
the 1947 observance. Here is the calendar: 
GENERAL THEME 
The Schools Are Yours 
DAILY TOPICS 
Sunday, November 9 
Securing the Peace 
Monday, November 10 
Meeting the Emergency in Education 
Tuesday, November 11 
Building America’s Future 
Wednesday, November 12 
Strengthening the Teaching Profession 
Thursday, November 13 
Supporting Adequate Education 
Friday, November 14 
Enriching Home and Community Life 
Saturday, November 15 
Promoting Health and Safety 


Colleges Will Stress American 


‘ Education Week 


%& CoLveces and universities thruout the 
country will be encouraged by the Ameri- 
can College Public Relations Association, 
to take an active part in the 27th annual 
observance of American Education Week, 
November 9-15, 1947. 

In accordance with an announcement by 
John DeCamp, director of public relations 
at the University of Cincinnati, the role of 
the colleges will be to help in promoting 
the study and discussion of the AEW 
theme and general topics listed above. 


[Continued on page 233] 
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End toa Dead End 


Ben Boyp was married and had a 
son in the third grade. He wanted 
to be sure that his wife had some 
of the luxuries of life and that his 
son got a college education if he 
wished it. 

All this was an impossibility if Ben 
continued in his present job, with 
its low wages. He had the courage 
to face facts. He realized that he 
was an unskilled worker, with noth- 
ing save loyalty and willingness to 
work to offer an employer. 

“A fellow doesn’t reach 35 with- 
out finding that you don’t get breaks 
—you make them,” said Boyd. 

This realization prompted him to 
go down to the Long Beach public 
schools trade class office to talk over 
his problems with a vocational coun- 
selor. Since then Ben Boyd has com- 
pleted numerous courses. The first 
one, in blueprint reading, got him 
a 25° pay raise. He has since re- 
ceived promotion after promotion. 

Today he is shop superintendent 

for his company. He prides himself 
on being able to do any job in the 
entire factory. 
- Boyd found that most of the men 
in his plant were products of the 
trade school and that many of them 
are improving and increasing their 
skill by enroling in additional classes. 
These men believe with Boyd that 
“when a fellow stops learning, he 
stops advancing.” 

These occupational classes in the 
Business and Technology Division of 
the Long Beach public schools, 
headed by Dean J. Everett Hollings- 
worth, provide job training for 53 
different occupations ranging from 
ship-building to secretarial work. 

They are given by skilled trades- 
men who have broad backgrounds 
of on-the-job and educational expe- 
rience. The training covers the en- 
tire field of employment including 
apprentice, journeyman, foreman, 
and supervisorial instruction. There 
are classes for beginner, skilled 
craftsman, and in-between. 

Important to the trainee is the fact 
that the work given is that outlined 
by advisory boards composed of 
leaders in management, labor, and 
education, 

The Ben Boyds of Long Beach 
acknowledge a debt to the public 
schools.—HARRY FRISHMAN, supervt- 
sor of publications, public schools, 
Long Beach, California. 
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NEW 





Headliners in New York Central’s 


1947 Luxury Parade! 





Miles of new, streamlined coaches are here. And close 


on their wheels will follow more miles of all-private- 
om sleeping cars for a new fleet of overnight 


Dreamliners. All part of the $100,000,000 program now 


i 


spotlighting the mew in New York Central! 





NEW Deus of Debi 
Sink back into the depths of a reclining seat aboard one of 
NewYork Central's post-war coaches. Enjoy the year round 
comfort of clean, conditioned air. Watch America roll past 
your wide-view window at scenic level. Dine in thrifty, 
new coffee-shop cars. Lounge in luxurious new coach ob- 
servation cars. In short, fare like a king at low coach fares! 


NEW YORK 


CENTRAL 





YORK CENTRAL 


The Water Level Route —You Can Sleep 


NEW Dream Thips by Night- 
Relax in the privacy of your own completely equipped 
room. Or enjoy the sociability of Central's smart new club 
cars. Feast in new dining cars...some so spacious they 
need separate kitchen cars. Later, sleep in a feather-soft bed 


as your Dreamliner speeds in any weather over the smooth 
Water Level Route...And arrive refreshed for the day ahead. 


FREE— ‘Art Galleries on Wheels.“* New booklet 
illustrates many famous paintings reproduced in 
Central’s post-war luxury coaches. For free copy, 
send coupon to: New York Central, Room 1334G, 
466 Lexington Avenue, New York 17, New York. 
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HIGHLIGHTS OF OUR NEA HISTORY 





DRAWING BY ELIZABETH MILLER 


THE NEA offices for many years were located wherever the secretary 
happened to live. When ]. W. Crabtree became secretary in 1917, head- 
quarters were moved to Washington, D. C., for a permanent location. 
In 1919 the NEA purchased a home at 1201 Sixteenth Street Northwest, 
to which a seven-story addition was made in 1931. 

The drawing shows Secretary Crabtree in charge of moving day in the 
summer of 1920. Much of the office equipment was carried to the new 
building in a two-wheel handcart. In those days, clerical help fluctuated 
between one and three persons. Today, under Executive Secretary Willard 
E. Givens, the NEA has a headquarters staff of 260, working thru 14 divi- 
sions and three commissions, to carry out the mandates of the Representa- 
tive Assembly. In addition, 13 of the NEA’s 29 departments have offices 
at the NEA building, with staffs totalling 61. 





[Continued from page 231 | 


SCIENCE 


1946 in Science 


¥& Warson Davis, director of Science Serv- 
ice, whose article, “The World Is Un- 
finished,” appears on page 178 of this 
JourRNAL, sees the following as the most 
important advances in science for 1946. 

[x] Distribution of radioactive isotope 
varieties of common chemical elements, 
made in chain-reacting atomic pile, for 
research and medical use. 

[2] Synthesis of penicillin and of vita- 
min A, 

[3] Revelation of biological warfare de- 
velopments, including vaccine 
rinderpest, and isolation of botulinus toxin. 

[4] Photography of solar spectrum 
above ozone layer by flight of a V-2 rocket 
into upper atmosphere. 

[5] First flight of supersonic plane XS-1 
and other rocket and jet propulsion ad- 
vances not fully revealed. 

[6] Production of antimalarials, chloro- 
quin, declared better than atabrine and 


against 
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quinine, and pentaquine, believed positive 
cure for vivax malaria. 

[7] Prediction and observation of the 
Giacobini-Zinner meteor shower and arti- 
ficial meteor shower from V-2 rocket. 

[8] High voltage machines, including 
first 
supercyclotron, beginning of linear acceler- 


operation of ‘frequency-modulated 
ator and synchrotron, and betratron im- 
provements. 

[9] First births of animals from foster 
mothers into which were transplanted 
ovaries from other animals. 

[10] Organization of US Atomic 
Energy UNESCO, 
World Health Organization. 


Commission, and 


PROFESSIONAL CHANGES 


President at Danbury 


% Rutn A. Haas has succeeded the late 
Dr. Ralph C. Jenkins as president of the 
Danbury, Connecticut, State Teachers Col- 
lege. Miss Haas had been dean of the 
college for the past 16 years. 


[Continued on page 235 | 











Only a Schoolmarm? 


Why do so many of us who are en- 
gaged in one of the largest world- 
wide professions feel that we have 
to offer some excuse for having se 
lected our field of endeavor? 

Why do we continually degrade 
ourselves in the eyes of our public 
by remarks such as “I don’t know 
why I stay in this teaching racket. 
It’s horrible”? Or “I teach school 
only because we have Saturdays off 
and three months’ vacation”? 

The average teacher winces when 
being told “I knew you were a 
teacher the minute you walked in.” 
But can’t you spot the secretary as 
she boards the streetcar for the office ? 
The doctor, lawyer, the salesman, 
and the politicians are all typed— 
and they don’t object. 

If we teachers are honest with our- 
selves, most of us will have to admit 
that we are in the profession because 
we like it and because we 
can do humanity a greater | 
than if we were in some other line 
of work. 

Most people, altho they don’t ad 
mit it too often, admire a teacher 
because he possesses the qualities 
and strengths which are required to 
deal with children. 

Almost any parent will tell you 
that it is all he can do to manage his 
family of two or three during the 
vacation months, and that his hat is 
off to the person who spends six 
hours a day, five days a week, nine 
months a year with 30 or 40 children. 

In fact, most parents, if pinned 
down to it, are grateful for having 
experienced persons to help them 
mold their children’s lives during 
the period of their formative years. 

There’s another angle. Let’s stop 
discouraging our own pupils when 
they ask us if they should become 
teachers. Why not point out all the 
rewarding features of the profession 
and then weigh them against the 
disheartening aspects which present 
themselves. 


feel we 


good 


Instead, we throw our hands up 
in disgust and say, “Don’t ever be 
come a teacher. It’s the worst job you 
could ever pick!” It is just such 
quick-spoken comments, uttered in 
haste and without 
which have kept many youths from 
the teachers colleges. 

We in this profession have a bright 
future before us, but it must come 
from within ourselves first. 

—SHIELA M. YOUNG, in The Key, 
published by Carroll County Teach 
ers Association, Westminster, Mary- 


land. 
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Wat Great Northern's swift, new, streamlined EMPIRE BUILDERS now run between 


+ a 
LISI 


SS 





The New EMPIRE BUILDER includes modern coaches, and 
at no increase in fare for reserved seats. 


The New Empire Builder 
of the GREAT NORTHERN RAILWAY 


@ This year visit the Pacific Northwest and smoothest roadbed in the Northwest. It 
California to your heart’s content. Travel cuts 13! hours off previous running time. 
on the first and finest post-war transconti- Insidethere’s morecolor, more comfort, more 
nental train. Diesel powered, this green convenience than you’d have thought possi- 
and orange superliner streaks along the ble before the war. Come aboard soon! Write 


V. J. KENNY, Passenger Traffic Manager, Great Northern Railway, St. Paul 1, Minnesota 


You enjoy privacy and restful sleep in luxurious post-war 
rooms on the New EMPIRE BUILDER. 
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| Continued from page 233] 
Dr. Benjamin Returns to Maryland 


%& Haroip Benyamin, has resigned as di- 
rector, Division of International Educa- 
tional Relations, U. S. Office of Education, 
to return to the deanship of the College of 
Education, University of Maryland. 


MRS. GEORGIA L. 


LUSK, 


state superintendent 
of public instruction 
in New Mexico for 
eight years, took her 
seat in the U. S. 
House of Represen- 
tatives at the open- 
ing of the first session of the 80th Congress 
in January. Her defeat of eight opponents 
for the Democratic nomination in the June 
primary and her rank near the top of the 
ticket in the November election, indicate 
Mrs. Lusk’s popularity in New Mexico. 

Mrs. Lusk’s platform on education ts: 
“There has been a long-standing need for 
federal aid to reduce the inequalities of 


educational opportunities among and 


within the states. It is possible to have fed- 
eral support of education without federal 
control. I believe that federal legislation, 
providing for financial support of public 
education, should be in accordance with 
sound principles which are already widely 
recognized.” 


CHARLES L. ROSE, 


who succeeds Mrs. 
Georgia L. Lusk as 
state superintendent 
of public instruction 
in New Mexico. Mr. 
Rose brings to his 
new position a back- 
ground of experience and professional prep- 
aration which includes teaching in a rural 
consolidated school, town and city school 
ad ministration, superintendency of city and 
municipal schools, and acting as director of 
extension and public relations at Highlands 
University and of secondary education in 
the state department of education. 


HOMER RAINEY, 


whose appointment 
as the next presi- 
dent of Stephens 
College was an- 
nounced by the re- 
tiring president, 
James Madison 
Wood. Dr. Rainey has served as president 
of Franklin College, Bucknell University, 
and the University of Texas and director, 
American Youth Commission, 1935-39. 
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CARROLL D. KEARNS, 


new member of the 
House of Represen- 
tatives from Penn- 


sylvania. His pitc- 
ture was sent to 
THe Journat by 


Margaret Smolen, 
president, the Farrell |Pennsylvania| 
Teachers Organization, with the statement 
that Mr. Kearns has spent 16% years in 
education: “He was assistant director of 
special education in the Chicago public 
schools. He then served in the Greenville 
public schools and as department head at 
Slippery Rock State Teachers College, be- 
fore coming to Farrell as superintendent 
in 1941. He has always been active in com- 
munity, state, and national affairs, both 
educational and civic.. He was one of the 
most efficient superintendents Farrell has 
had.” Mr. Kearns is a Republican. 


THE JOURNAL 


Any Short Stories Up Your Sleeve? 


¥% THe Journat is still in need of short 
short stories. Readers are urged to send in 
either anecdotes of happenings in the class- 
room, or fictional short stories with a school 
setting or theme. Manuscripts should be 
300 words in length. Send to the editor, 
NEA JovurnaL, 1201 Sixteenth Street 
Northwest, Washington 6, D. C. 


Send Us Your News 


% In THE “News and Notes” section 
national recognition can be given to un- 
usual or particularly worthwhile school ac- 
tivities. You are invited to send to the 
editor of THe Journat [see address in 
preceding note] 100-word statements on 
interesting happenings, experiments, de- 
velopments, or activities of classroom or 
campus. This applies to you whether you 
are administrator or teacher in rural, ele- 
mentary, or secondary school, teachers col- 
lege, or university. 

The Journat staff would also appreciate 
being put on the mailing list to receive 
college and highschool news releases. 


A TRIBUTE TO... 


Richard W. G. Welling 


3% Cuarrman of the National Self Gov- 
ernment League and a civic reformer for 
more than half a century, Mr. Welling 
died in New York on December 17, 1946. 
[Continued on page 237] 
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‘ Coaching Films, Fre. 
| PRESENTS 


te 


des 
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This is more than a new company's 


symbol. It assures the teacher of the best materials 


in visual education, as set forth in these standards: 


] Our motion pictures, film strips and slide films 
* are planned and produced for use in the class- 


room. 


2 Each production is designed to cover a specific 
o 


curriculum area, and a particular grade level. 


3 These teaching tools are produced to assist the 
* teacher in giving the best presentation of the 


subject. 


These standards are maintained by the combined efforts 
of an editorial board of experienced educators and 
expert film technicians. All of our efforts are concen- 


A partial list of 


TEACHING FILMS PRODUCTIONS 


Soon to be released: 


KKK KKK KKK KKKKK KKK KKK 


INTRODUCING THE MAP 
‘ BEHIND THE SCENES AT THE AIRPORT 
A MAP COMES TO LIFE 
COMMUNICATIONS AND OUR COMMUNITY 
MY DAD'S A FIREMAN 
POWER—ITS NATURE AND SOURCE 
MY DAD’S A TRUCK DRIVER 
4 FUNDAMENTALS OF RHYTHM 
INTERNATIONAL DATE LINE 
HOW TO TELL TIME 





trated on a single ob- 
jective: the production of 
good educational films. 
Teaching Films Produc- 
tions are based on sound 
teaching methods, offer- 
ing maximum = stimula- 
tion and benefit for the 
student. In every respect, 
our productions are in- 
structional tools of sig- 
nificant value. 


Please write for descriptive bro- 
chure and list of forthcoming 
productions 


sticking Films, Se. 


88 LEXINGTON AVENUE e NEW YORK 16, N. Y. 
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Publications 
in Safety 


School Bus Standards. 1945 
Revised Edition. 54p. 30¢. 


Minimum uniform standards 
for school bus construction. 


= & 


Elementary School Princi- 
pal Plans for Safe Living. 
1945. 24p. 30¢. 


A bulletin to help elementary 
school principals in safety edu- 
cation planning. (Write De- 
partment of Elementary School 
Principals, NEA.) 


x KR KR 


Teachers and Children 
Plan for Safe Living. 1945. 
24p. 30¢. 


A bulletin to help elementary 
school teachers organize, plan, 
and utilize procedures that will 
lead to an over-all classroom 
program in accident prevention. 
(Write Department Elementary 
School Principals, NEA.) 


= & x 
Let’s Teach Driving. 1947. 
136p. 50¢. 


An administrative guidebook 
to aid educators in setting up 
high school driving instruction 
courses, 


— 2. * 


Safety Education for 
Teachers, Part I. 1946. 62p. 
30¢. 

A bulletin to assist college ad- 
ministrators in developing a 


safety program to _ prepare 
teachers to teach safety. 


a ee 


Orders for $1 or less must be accom- 
panied by cash. Discounts on quan- 
tity orders. 


National Commission on Safety 
Education 
National Education Association 


1201 16th St., N. W. 
Washington, D. C. 
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[Continued from page 235 | 
FRANK L. GROVE, 


president of the Na- 
tional Association of 
Secretaries of State 
Teachers  Associa- 
tions, is secretary- 
treasurer of the Ala- 
bama Education As- 
sociation. 


The Teacher 


%& TEAcHERs may get a “lift” out of the 
following advertisement, which appeared 
with local sponsorship in a number of 
Michigan, Indiana, and Illinois newspapers 
as a direct outgrowth of the education- 
industry conferences sponsored _ several 
years ago by the NEA Defense Commis- 
sion and the National Association of Manu- 
facturers: 

“The industries listed on this page manu- 
facture products in Branch County [Cold- 
water, Michigan]. All over the world these 
products stand for skilful workmanship 
and high standards of integrity. 

“In a very real sense they stand for you 
and your teachings. All of the best you have 
taught is in these products. 

“The Johnnies and Marys you have 
taught are the men and women whose 
intelligence and faithfulness to standards 
give meanings to these brand names and 
trademarks. .. . 

“This is our way of saying to Branch 
County teachers, ‘thanks’—our own thanks 
and the thanks of everyone everywhere 
who enjoys the direct and ultimate benefit 
of your teachings.” 


RADIO 


Your United Nations 


%& Comptete scripts of the radio program 
of the NBC University of the Air, 


“Your United Nations,” including the 
weekly uptodate commentary by Andrew 
Cordier, executive assistant to the secretary- 
general of the United Nations, are now 
available. The program can be heard on 
Tuesday nights, from 11:30 to 12:30 PM, 
EsT, over the National Broadcasting Com- 
pany. Scripts can be obtained by sending 
10¢ each or $1 for a subscription of ten 
scripts to Your United Nations, NBC, 30 
Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, N. Y. 


Students’ Town Meeting 


¥% Etcur students representing the high- 
schools of the nation will be heard on 
“America’s Town Meeting of the Air” in 
a special broadcast from Washington, 
D. C., on March 20, 1947. The program 
will be heard over the American Broad- 
casting Company Network at 8:30 pM, 
EST. 

Speakers will discuss the topic, “Should 
Our Public Schools Educate for Marriage 
and Family Relations?” 

For the most part student participants 
are chosen thru Junior Town Meetings, 
held in thousands of school assemblies. 
The Junior Town Meeting movement em 
phasizes clear thinking and speaking based 
on a knowledge of current affairs and the 
active citizenship which results from such 
practice. 


TEACHER RECRUITMENT 


NEA Resolution 


¥%& THe NEA Representative Assembly at 
Buffalo last July adopted the following 
resolution: 


“The National Association 
recognizes the emergency existing today 
from a shortage of two hundred thousand 
teachers and realizes that effective teaching 


[Continued on page 238| 


Education 


“DANIEL COIT GILMAN” 
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Teachers who like to 
read educational biog- 
raphy and_ history 
may be interested in 
Abraham Flexner’s 
new study of Daniel 
C. Gilman, first presi- 
dent of Johns Hop- 
kins University. The 
photo shows a recent 
window display at 
the Enoch Pratt Free 
Library in Baltimore, 
featuring this volume. 


RN 








Long Road 


Ninety college students were rest- 
ing on the floor of a classroom in 
Shanghai. They had left Kweiyang 
in Kweichow province and Kunming 
in Yunan province nearly a month 
before and were on their way back 
to Peiping. They were a small part 
of the great migration of 50,000 
Chinese college students still moving 
from the west back to the original 
college campuses in the east. 


For these go girls this trip over 
2000 miles of road and waterway is 
the same trip in reverse which was 
made by China’s students two col- 
lege generations ago when they were 
trying to escape the enemy. 


For nine years education in China 
has been struggling against almost 
overwhelming Elementary 
schools and highschools were closed 
by the enemy in all war zones. Chil 


dren were taught at home. 


odds. 


Emer 
gency schools were set up by welfare 
organizations. College students be- 
came little bands of refugees, moving 
west, out of range of the war. 


Now the great migration back to 
the original sites of the schools and 
colleges in the east has started. Stu- 
dents are thin. Their clothes are 
frayed. Their books look as tho they 
have been read by hundreds. But 
they are alert and eager, flocking 
into Peiping, China’s prewar site of 
learning. 


They are always hungry, but their 
intellectual hunger is greater than 
their physical hunger. From dawn 
till closing time at 10 pM there is a 
standing line waiting to get into a 
reading room of 500 books, some 
magazines, and newspapers. These 
students are eager for new views and 
approaches to current problems and 
for news of the rest of the world. 


Work among the children, suffer 
ing from malnutrition and semi 
starvation, is even more imperative. 
Classes have been organized in every 
industrial center to help give an edu 
cation to teen-age working girls 
whose schooling was stopped by the 
war. After an 11-hour shift at the 
factory these girls spend their eve- 


nings learning to read and write. 


To lend a hand to these young 
people on whose shoulders must fall 
the responsibility of tomorrow’s 
world, the YWCA is launching a 
program of aid. For information 
write to Round-the-World YWCA 


Reconstruction Fund Campaign, 600 
Lexington Ave., New York 22, N. Y. 
—MABEL TUGGLE, YWCA. 
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demands recruitment of individuals with 


the best personal and scholastic abilities. 
The 


Association therefore recommends 


that elementary schools, highschools, in- 
stitutions of higher learning, and lay and 
essional groups extend their influence 


to set UD 


scholarships for teacher education, 


+} 


ncouraging youth of marked ability 
to enter and remain in the teaching pro- 


ression. 


‘The Association recommends further 


that professional standards be maintained 
thru institutional and inservice training 
with special emphasis on_ professional 
ethics. 

“The Association urges that the issuance 
of emergency certificates be rapidly dis- 
that 


holding emergency certificates meet in full 


continued and competent teachers 
the requirements for standard certification 
as. soon as possible. 

“The Association recommends that na- 
tional standards be established for certifi- 
cation and that certificates issued on the 
basis of like training be made reciprocal 
between the states in order to facilitate the 
employment of teachers. 

“Realizing the effect of adequate salaries 
in the recruitment and retention of com- 
petent Association 


teachers, the recom- 


An important NEW EDUCATIONAL SERVICE 


mends schedules providing for higher 
minimum and maximum salaries. 

“As a further means of attracting and 
retaining efficient teaching personnel, the 
Association recommends that cumulative 
sick leave be provided thru legislation.” 

One of the most important things any 
teacher can do is to encourage some youth 
of marked ability, character, and promise 
to enter the teaching profession. 


FTA Club Formed in Vancouver 


%& From Vancouver, Washington, comes 
word that a Future Teachers of America 
club has been organized. 

Roscoe H. Divine, president of the Van- 
couver Classroom Teachers Association, 
writes that objectives of the club include 
development of student leadership and cul- 
tivation of character qualities essential to a 
good teacher, as well as interesting stu- 
dents in the teaching profession. Part of 
the club’s program will be to help slow 
learners in the primary and elementary 
grades and to assist the students from the 
State School for the Blind. 

Information about Future Teachers of 
America clubs will be found in the fol- 
lowing Personal Growth Leaflets: FTA 
Clubs, No. 164; FTA at Work in High- 
schools, No. 163; Future Teacher Ideals 





and Purposes, No. 170; What It Means 
To Be a Future Teacher, No. 165. NEA. 
1¢ each. No orders for less than 25¢. Cash 
must accompany all orders for $1 or less. 


Teacher Recruiting in Georgia 


% Tue Georgia State Board of Education 
has arranged for one of its staff members 
with a secretary to work with the field 
secretary of the Georgia Education Asso- 
ciation and officers of local associations in 
a campaign of teacher recruiting. 

Each local association will be asked to 
develop a club of Future Teachers of 
America and to use it as an instrument for 
presenting the advantages and opportun- 
ities of teaching. The work of the FTA 
club will be an important part of the 
guidance program of the highschools 
which take part. 


One of the Highest Virtues 


% IF so much be expended every year in 
weapons of war, roads, dams, ... why 
should not we expend as much for the 
benefit of the poor, ignorant youth to pro- 
vide them with skilful teachers? .. . If 
I were to leave my office as a preacher, I 
would next choose that of a schoolmaster. 
[Continued on page 240] 





In Visualized Units in Color, the Society for Visual Education, Inc., presents a compre- 
hensive new teaching aid, developed to facilitate the selection of slides and to offer slide 
groups closely integrated with various units of instruction. 








Each unit consists of ten or more 2” x 2” colored slides organized as to curric~- 


ulum units, and an instructional guide, and is assembled in an attractive, 
All slides included in these units were especially selected for 


@ educational content 


andy box. 


e@ photographic excellence. @ color quality 


MORE THAN 100 VISUALIZED UNITS NOW AVAILABLE 
in THE ARTS...SCIENCES...SOCIAL STUDIES 
Many additional sets being organized « WRITE FOR FULL INFORMATION, ADDRESS DEPARTMENT 26G 


NOW 


EQUIPPED WITH IMPROVED-PROCESS 


COATED LENSES ...AT NO EXTRA COST 


TRI-PURPOSE MODEL AAA—300 watts. MODEL AK —300 watts. For 
Shows single and double frame 35 mm. film- miniature 2° x 2” slides only. 


10-slide Visualized Units strips and miniature 2’ x 2° slides. 


with instructional guide 


$5.00 


N ¢ 
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...arich 
contribution to music 


education in the classroom 


% 





Here’s an indispensable aid for developing greater in- 
terest in music—a basic record library specifically 
planned by RCA Victor for use in elementary schools— 
at the primary level, for grades one, two, and three; the 
upper level, for grades four, five, and six. 

SELECTED BY TEACHERS FOR TEACHERS 
Two outstanding personalities in the field of music 
education—Miss Lilla Belle Pitts, Teachers College, 
Columbia University, and Miss Gladys Tipton, Illinois 
State Normal University—carefully selected and organ- 


ized the RCA Victor Record Library for use by teachers 


eared 


RADIO CORPORATION 
of AMERICA 


EDUCATIONAL DEPARTMENT, 
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tit? el yne tp 

En RCA VICTOR 
RECORD LIBRARY 
for Elementary Schools 


CAMDEN. H.J. 


i 21 
‘J ALBUMS 


Sp 


° 83 Records + 370 Compositions ¢ 





Unbreakable Records 


es 
RRR SCRoosy 


as an integral part of the elementary school curriculum. 


SPECIAL FEATURES FOR ALL GRADES 
You will find in the RCA Victor Record Library for 
Elementary Schools a wide range of materials for use in 
such activities as Listening... Rhythms... Singing. . 
Toy Bands... Christmas... Singing Games... Indians 

. Patriotic Songs—and other topics, recorded by out- 
standing artists. Complete Teaching Suggestions are in- 
cluded for each of the 370 compositions in the library. 
WRITE or SEND COUPON for free descriptive booklet 
on RCA Victor Record Library for Elementary Schools. 
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BUILDING 
BETTER 










THE 194] 
BUILDING 
BETTER 
ENGLISH 


— that focuses on the child and his 
everyday needs 
—that prepares him to use language 
i capably in his daily living 
Write us about the 
1947 BUILDING BETTER ENGLISH 


Ask for our booklet *-Insure Success in Language” 


ROW, PETERSON AND COMPANY 


1911 Ridge Ave., Evanston, Ill. 131 East 23rd St., New York City 10 








| 58 classifications 
included in the current List of Publications 
of the National Education Association 


_§ Send your request to 


National Education Association of the U. S. 
1201 Sixteenth St., N. W. Washington 6, D. C. 
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For I know that next to the ministry it is 
the most useful, greatest, and best; and I 
am not sure which of the two is to be pre- 
ferred. . . . Therefore let it be considered 
one of the highest virtues on earth faith- 
fully to train the children of others, which 
duty but very few parents attend to them- 
selves.—MARTIN LUTHER. 


Who Shall Teach? 


% THere is today serious doubt as to 
whether the schools can continue to fulfill 
their function. The doubt centers in one 
fundamental question: Shall we be able to 
attract into teaching, and to keep as teach- 
ers, people who are qualified to do the 
complex and involved job that needs to be 
done? 

The problem, in essence, is that of de- 
termining who shall teach. If that problem 
is to be solved in such a way as to make 
the function of the schools more than an 
attainable abstraction, it can only be solved 
by giving to teachers and teaching a truly 
professional stature. 

Salaries that will put teaching on a plane 
with the professions with which it must 
compete are essential if we are ever to have 
the requisite numbers of qualified teachers. 
But mere adjustments in salaries will only 
partly determine who shall teach. At least 
equally important, and much harder to at- 
tain, will be a general concern for good 
teaching, and a widespread respect for 
good teachers, which will lead the best of 
our young people to want to make teach- 
ing a career. 

The responsibility of teachers in this 
situation is inescapable. They can, and 
must, help to make clear in the public 
mind the distinction between the profes- 
sional teacher and the incompetent or the 
amateur. 


—From the inaugural address of FRANCIS 
TROW SPAULDING, president of the Uni- 
versity of New York and commissioner of 
education. 


OPPORTUNITIES 


Dutch Treat 


% THe NETHERLANDs government is mak- 
ing a significant contribution to the ex- 
change of information and culture which is 
especially provided for in the United Na- 
tions Educational, Scientific and Cultural 
Organization. 

To commemorate the great migration of 
1847 from the Netherlands to the state of 
Michigan, six American students will be 

[| Continued on page 242] 
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Vincent Schaefer making snow in the labora- 
tory cold chamber. 


MAN-MADE SNOW was first created 
in the Research Laboratory of Gen- 
eral Electric by Vincent Schaefer. 
This method, applied on a larger 
scale, may make it possible to pre- 
cipitate snow before it reaches urban 
areas, to cause it to fall on ski slopes, 
to remove dangerous icing conditions 
from the flight paths of planes. 
Natural clouds, from which siow 
is formed, consist of ‘‘supercooled’’ 
water droplets. Water in this condi- 
tion is not frozen, even though it is 
far below the freezing temperature. 


A SUPERCOOLED CLOUD is pro- 
duced in a laboratory cold chamber 
similar to a home freezing unit by 
dropping temperature to about minus 
five ea Fahrenheit and then in- 
troducing moist air. The moist air 
condenses into a fog of supercooled 
droplets. To provide nuclei upon 
which snow crystals can be built, 
the cloud is ‘‘seeded’’ by passing 
through ie ‘dinniet a tiny pellet of 
dry-ice, which is solid carbon di- 
oxide at a temperature of minus 70 
degrees Fahrenheit. This seeding can 
also be accomplished by passing 
through the chamber a small metal 
rod, cooled below minus 31 degrees 
Fahrenheit. 


a 





The seeding results in formation of 
submicroscopic ice particles in the air 
close to the surface of the cold object. 
The mechanism of formation is not 
fully understood, but an almost in- 
finite number of ice germs form in 
this manner. 


CRYSTALS begin growing at the ex- 
pense of the water particles once 
they get started freezing, and con- 
tinue in something like a chain re- 
action, forming tiny snowflakes. 
These flakes are genuine snow Ccrys- 
tals, similar to the ‘‘diamond dust”’ 
that falls in the mountains on cold 
mornings. They are about 1/50th the 
size of an average natural snowflake. 


A REAL CLOUD was transformed 
into snow by this same method when 
Mr. Schaefer, flying ih an airplane, 
seeded a three-mile- long cloud with 
six pounds of small dry-ice pellets. 
The process was the same—the only 
difference was that the cloud was 
real and not made in a cold chamber. 


This advertisement is one of a series, 
designed as a service to teachers of question- 
asking boys and girls. General Electric 
Co., Schenectady, N. Y. 


Se _— 





Man-made cloud which consists of millions 
of tiny water droplets. 





Transformation of cloud a few seconds after 
it is seeded with ice germs. 





In a few more seconds’ time, the cloud reveals 
a few tiny flakes of snow. 





The finished product—SNOW |! 


GENERAL @ ELECTRIC 
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Complete with Tripod 
et | or Wall Bracket Mounting 
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Modern’s Comprehensive Series 
SOCIAL STUDY MAPS 


Now available 

for immediate delivery. 

Set includes 37 maps 

44” x 32” in full color. 
Complete, authentic, durable. 
Perpetual replacement feature, 
Write for full information. 
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chosea to be the guests of the Netherlands 
government for six weeks in the summer 
Of 1947. 

The Centennial Commission, Holland, 
Michigan, will sponsor a contest for the 
selection of three highschool and _ three 
college students to visit the Netherlands. 

The selection will be made from those 
who write the best essay on the subject, 
“The Influence of Dutch Settlement on 
American Civilization.” 

Essays are limited to a maximum of 
2000 words and should describe the effect 
of Dutch immigration in the making of 
America from the earliest settlements of 
Dutch people on this continent. It is not 
necessary to give a complete survey “since 
the Half-Moon sailed up the Hudson,” 
according to instructions. “If you prefer, 
you may review only a certain part or 
certain aspect of it.” 

The prizes are: first, second, and third 
prizes in both the highschool and college 
competitions (a total of six prizes): a trip 
to the Netherlands of about six weeks in 
the summer of 1947. 

Fourth, fifth, and sixth prizes in both 
the highschool and college competitions: 
a trip to Holland, Michigan, in August 
1947, as a guest at centennial festivities. 
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Further prizes at both highschool and 
college levels include a hundred valuable 
books on the Netherlands. 

The prize winners will be transported to 
the Netherlands by the courtesy of ‘the 
Royal Dutch Airlines and the Holland 
America Line. During their visit they 
will be the official guests of the Nether- 
lands government. A chaperon selected by 
the National Education Association will 
accompany them. 

For full instructions, including a bibli- 
ography of available reference materials 
on Dutch influence in the United States, 
write to the chairman of the Centennial 
Contest Committee, Clarence DeGraaf, 
Professor of English, Hope College, Hol- 
land, Michigan. Essays must be in the 
mail by the first of May, addressed to Dr. 
DeGraaf. 

Bulletinboard posters will be provided 
by the commission for convenience in 
making an announcement of this contest 
in the schools and colleges. 


RURAL EDUCATION 


Art Workshops 


%& Rurar teachers in Nebraska are now 
being given an opportunity to study cre- 


ative art. Under a grant of $6000 from the 
Carnegie Corporation, the University of 
Nebraska is conducting creative art work- 
shops for rural teachers. The course con- 
sists of three hours of lectures on local art 
resources and demonstration of technics 
and use of materials, and a three-hour 
laboratory in which teachers can practice 
the kinds of creative arts discussed. 


Parents and Teachers Plan Together 
¥%& A worRTHWHILE project in rural educa- 


tion in Utah will be described in the April 
JOURNAL. 


UNITED NATIONS 

United Nations Contest 
% Tuts is to remind you that March 15 
is the closing date for registration for “The 
Teacher and the United Nations” contest 
sponsored by the NEA, the American 
Association for the United Nations, and 
the National Broadcasting Company’s Uni- 
versity of the Air. 

To promote effective teaching of the 
United Nations, prizes are being awarded 
for the most effective methods of present- 
ing the subject in social studies classes. 


[ Continued on page 244] 
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KNOW YOUR 
LIBRARY 


Dramatizes yseof typical 
h school library oS 
Betty seeks material for 
her civics assignment. Ed- 
ucational collaborator: 
Miss Alice Lohrer, Assis- 
tant Professor of Library 
Sciences, University of 


WE DISCOVER 
THE DICTIONARY 


Teaches important points 

regarding dictionary Us- 

age in an interesting 

story about three stu- 
dents. Educational col- 
laborator: Dr. Viola The- 
man, Assistant Professor 
of Education, Northwest- 
ern University- 





hig 


to motivate 
better study habits as 
well as to give practical 


Designed 


hints on study techni- 
ques. Educational col- 
laborator: Dr. William 
G. Brink, Professor of 
Education, Northwestern 
University. 


THESE SUBJECTS 


Illinois. 


ARE 1-REEL 16 MM. SOUND MOTION PICT 





You couldn’t have 


Coronet “basic skills’ 
‘round, year after 
becoming the mo 
anywhere. 
These six ba 
black and white, 
white. Furthermore, 
lease-purchase plan, 
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a better nucleus fo 


’ fims. They can be u 
| system .. 


year, by any schoo 
tional motion pic 


st popular educa 


sic sound films 
for as little as 
they may 
by which y 





SPELLING 
1S EASY 


a motivational film pre- 
g the five rules for 
o spell in an 
g action 


sentin 
learning ¢ 
interest-holdin 
story Educational collab- 
orator: Dr. Viola The- 
man, Assistant Professor 
of Education, Northwest- 


ern University- 


URES. PRINTS ARE A 






r a film library tha 
sed time and again 
_ And they are rap 
tures available 


may be had in 
$270 for the € 
be acquired by ¥ 
ou pay for the films w 


ntire 





HOW 10 
READ A BOOK 


Designed to aid in the 
development of reading 
skills necessary for care- 
ful and thorough under- 
standing. Educational 


Collaborator: Dr. Wil- 
liam G. Brink, Professor 
of Education, Northwest- 
ern University. 


VAILABLE IN COLOR O 


full natural color of in 
six in black and 
sing our convenient 
hile you use them. 


n these six 
the year 
idly 








IMPROVE 
YOUR READING 


Asan aid to the correc- 
poor reading hab- 


tion of 
| is ideal for 


its, this ree 
yseinlanguageart 
Educational Collab- 
orator: Dr. John J. De 
Boer, Chairman, Educo- 
tion Department, Roose- 
velt College. 


sclass- 


es. 


R BLACK-AND-WHITE 
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Prizes range from cash awards of $300 to 
subsci Digest, 
which is providing the funds for the cash 


aw ards, 


iptions to the 


Magazine 


Requirements for the contest are that 


the participant be enrolled as a student in 


a teachers college, normal school, or school 
of education in a university, and that he 
submit a paper ranging from 1000 to 2000 
words, accompanied by a bibliography. 
For full d 


etails, write to: “The Teacher 
and the United Nations,” American Asso 
ciation for the United Nations, 45 East 
65th Street, New York 21, N. Y. 

For intermation about another United 
contest, write also to the Ameri 
can Association for the United Nations, at 


] 
tne same aad lress. 


Studies Atom-Bomb Policies 


\UTUMN meeting of the faculty of 
Pan] d 

Claremont 

(laittforni 


Highschool, Claremont, 
a, was dedicated to the study ot 


nation’s policies concerning the atom 


eeling that immediate and decisive ac 
Mn is necessary to bring about interna 
control of atomic energy, the faculty 
as sent letters to Congress making articu- 


late the teachers’ views on the subject. 


The Claremont teachers strongly recom- 
mend that other faculty groups devote 
some time to the study of this important 
matter and then take prompt measures to 
promote effective action by our govern- 
mental representatives. 


UNESCO 


Britannica Donated to UNESCO 


¥% THree Hunprep sets of the Encyclo- 
paedia Britannica have been given by the 
Chicago publishing firm to UNESCO, 
according to an announcement made in 
Paris at the organization’s conference by 
Julian Huxley, director general. The sets 
are to be distributed by UNESCO among 
universities, libraries, and other centers of 
study in devastated thruout the 
world, as a voluntary contribution from an 
American enterprise to the _UNESCO’s 
work of reconstruction. 


areas 


FEDERAL AID 


SSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSS SSS SSSERESESESESEEEE EERE EEE EEE EE 
Senate Education Committee 


%& Senator Rosert A. Tart, Republican 
from Ohio, is chairman of the new Com- 


mittee on Labor and Public Welfare for 
the 80th Congress. Other Republican mem- 
bers are: George D. Aiken, Vermont; 
Joseph H. Ball, Minnesota; Forrest C. 
Donnell, Missouri; Irving M. Ives, New 
York; William E. Jenner, Indiana; Wayne 
Morse, Oregon; H. Alexander Smith, New 
Jersey. 

Democrats on the committee are Allen 
J. Ellender, Louisiana; Lister Hill, Ala- 
bama; James E. Murray, Montana; Claude 


Pepper, Florida; Elbert D. Thomas, Utah. 


Senator Taft on Federal Aid 


¥% Discusstne the tasks of the new Con- 
gress in a radio broadcast to the nation, on 
January 3, Senator Taft proposed a federal 
subsidy for education for states requiring 
funds. 

“T believe,” he stated, “that there should 
be some assistance by the federal govern- 
ment to insure that no child shall be il- 
literate simply because the state in which 
he lives is unable to provide an adequate 
education. If a state makes an effort 
greater than the national average and is 
sull unable to provide the minimum nec- 
essary to give children at least an oppor- 
tunity for a minimum education, then I 
believe the federal government should as- 
sist that state.” 








F ‘ AW ine CALLS YOU 


CAN’T YOU COME THIS SUMMER? 


Ah, the magic of luggage labels! The 
gaudy stickers from Cannes and Nice—from 
Biarritz and Deauville! What memories 


they bring up... 


} your favourite hotel again... 

; Memories you may renew this summer, if you 
will. For France is calling her friends to come Only in little ways will you find France has 
back. The pleasures and beauties you have known, changed. Prices here, as everywhere, are a little 
they're waiting for you, now! dearer. Our menu may be slimmer—but our 

chefs are glorious! Our railroads ‘‘march” 

Come to our lovely mountains, to our shore. again and there are taxis . . . So come 
Travel our provinces—see our great chateaux and to Paris again this summer. ‘if vous plait! 

cathedrals, our wondrous exhibits and 
museums. Go to our theatres, to the opera, a 
visit our casinos. All is in readiness— “ 

: with service deft and pleasing as of yore, ¥ \ 








ee LS Fi. 
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é qbki- ks Don’t miss the Paris Fair! (May 10-26). In August, 
‘ »* = —— 


the Boy Scouts of the world hold their Jambouree— 
The American Legion Pilgrimage is in September. 


Travel our straight white roads, our famed new 


Highway of Freedom to your battlefields in 
Normandy. Shop in a grande maison—or in 


a tiny shop ‘‘around the corner.’” Stop at 


c 














is 9 
f¢ NSS 





iS ERE EAB ee eatin 


For hotel, plane or ocean reservations, see your travel agent. Con- 
sult ws for further information about travel to or within France, 


FRENCH NATIONAL TOURIST OFFICE 
A Service Agency of the French Ministry of Public Works and Transportation 


New York: La Maison Francaise, 610 Fifth Avenue - Chicago: 307 
North Michigan Avenue + San Francisco: 411 Kohl Building 
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: ON THE SALARY FRONT ad St YOUTH CAMP DIRECTORS 











S B Butl PROTECT YOUR CAMPERS 
“ onus at butter With our Low-cost Tested and Approved 
W : 
= ¥% Leonarpv T. Ro tins, superintendent, 60 cents eoagerne 4 provides 
- reports that the board of education of 
Butler, Missouri, gave each teacher a $300 UP TO $500...for each accident 
~ bonus at Christmastime to help meet the UP TO $100... for each illness 
ia a ak tate. . 
a- increased cost of living $1000... for accidental death 
le 
4 LET US PAY: Hospital Confinement Costs Surgical Expenses 
. Ashtabula Increase | Doctors and Nurses Fees Accidental Death Benefits 
‘ : Write for Detail No Obligati 
¥%& Sararits of all teachers and employes nee rd ame 
of the Ashtabula Harbor Schools in Ohio Brotherhood Mutual Life Insurance Co. Maximum 
“ were increased on an average of $249 in 634 West Wayne Fort Wayne 2, Ind. ees 
. the instructional group and $228 in the | __ = _ . : 
al custodians’ group. The new salary sched- ee . 
ig 





é ule, adopted by the schoolboard, became 
effective January 1, 1947. 


d 

n- 

1. Valley Stream Schoolboard Acts 

h * * 
¥%& Berore the war years teachers in Valley 

Stream, New York, were being paid from Make Lan ua e Inst ti 

= $1200 to $2000. There were two moderate | | g ruc ion more 

S 


salary raises during the war. However, 


. . 
C- ° j 
under the present economic trend toward | effective with 
r- i 


higher salaries, a new schedule has been 















: drawn up, providing for a $2400 minimum 
ri and a $4000 maximum for those with a SO 
master’s degree. OUND/CRIBER 
TRADE MARK 
* & 
= Taxes and Teachers Salaries Electronic Disc 
% Teacuers, like other citizens, have felt Recorder 
the effect of increased war taxes keenly. 
However, because teachers, unlike other 
citizens, were not subject to federal income 
taxes prior to 1939, salary schedules were 
not adjusted to the expectations of such Dicvndtindtne: records every * 
tax payments. Taxes therefore effect a | shade of inflection, every nuance a 
much greater cut in the prewar purchasing of diction, with absolute accuracy. ' Pe, be 
power of teachers than of many other citi- SoundScriber has been proved when using SoundScriber— 
oni . . an ee — “er ne _ nage 
' -_ = o lesson planning, drill anc SoundScriber discs are made 
; According to the NEA Research Divi- | testing. ; = of thin, unbreakable plastic and 
sion, the $2400 minimum salary recom- SoundScriber will multiply cost only afew cents each. Units 
mended for fully qualified teachers by the the effectiveness and scope of are light in weight, are readily 
NEA, would, after income tax deduction, your live-voice instruction to portable and easy to operate. 
amount to $2082 for a teacher without de- larger groups of students—and SoundsScriber is low in first cost 
pendents. This would be worth about increase their comprehension by and low in operating cost. 
$1315 in prewar purchasing power. testing them with their own _ Write for complete informa- 
recorded discs. tion on the ways in which 
. . . A word, a sentence, or a SoundScriber is being used by 
Purchasing Power of the Teachers phrase can be instantly repeated —_ leading educational institutions. 
Dollar 
* Ratsgs in teachers salaries are splendid, | The SOUNDSCRIBER CORPORATION, Dept. NE-7, New Haven 4, Connecticut 
but teachers cannot rest on their oars. The 2 
. NAME- — — DEPARTMENT - 
increases are being canceled out by the | 
upward trend in prices, revealed the NEA a ek eae ee eee > 
Research Division in its January 1947 re- 
lease on “Schools and Current Economic 
Trends.” 
Consumers’ prices increased 18% in | 
[Continued on page 246] Po 
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EDUCATION... the key that unlocks the World of Tomorrow 


MINNESOTA SUMMER SESSION 


In addition to more than 1000 subjects of study covering 
all fields of education and scientific interest including 
American institutions and their relation to educational 
needs, special emphasis is being placed on Russia and the 
Far East. A teaching staff of 900 persons including edu- 
cators of national and international reputation—plus the 















SCHOOLS 
fora NEW WORLD 


1947 Yearbook 


% Reviews current basic problems of 
society 


* Indicates role of schools in improv- 
ing society 


* Illustrates unique plans and proce- 
dures used by schools 


% Suggests criteria for evaluating ed- 
ucational progress 


splendid facilities of great libraries and laboratories—offe1 
outstanding opportunity for both graduate and under- 
graduate study. There will be special courses and workshops 
for teachers in primary, secondary, and higher education. 


Counseling facilities for returning veteran 


First term registration, Tuesday, June:17. Second term registra- 
tion, Monday, July 28. Bulletins and application blanks are 
now available from Director of Summer Session, 805 Admin- 
istration Building. 


UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA 


MINNEAPOLIS 14, MINNESOTA 
AR AN A A 


[Continued from page 245 | 

1946, bringing prices to a level about 58°4 
higher than the average of 100.0 for the 
prewar period of 1935-39. The dollar of 
December 1946 would buy about as much 
as 63¢ would buy before the war. Thus a 
teacher whose monthly pay check was $200 
in December 1945 needed $236 in De- 
cember 1946 to be able to buy as much. 

The Research Division warns that unless 
the average salary of teachers, principals, 
and supervisors is at least advanced by $300 
to $400 higher in 1946-47 than in 1945-46, 
the problem of recruiting and keeping 
teachers will continue to grow worse, as 
teachers salaries continue to drop in pur- 
chasing power. 


Martyr in a Peanut Wagon 


% Atonc about 1916, at the campus of 
a great midwestern university, there was 
a peanut vendor who for years had parked 
his wagon at the main gate and sold pea- 
nuts and popcorn to students and faculty 
as they swarmed out of laboratory and 
classroom. This vendor had done pretty 
well—as peanut retailers go. He had edu- 
cated his children, and now could think of 
retiring. 

At the same university was a popular 
and respected teacher. He had served many 
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$2.50 





years, held the rank of professor, and he, 
too, was looking toward retirement. But 
on his academic salary he had not done 
so well. How to lay by enough to live on 
when he should leave his active work con- 
tinued to be a perplexing and unsolved 
problem. 

Like everyone else, the professor knew 
the peanut man. They waxed confidential 
one day. The upshot was that the professor 
took some of his meager saving and bought 
out the vendor—wagon, horse, merchan- 
dise, and right to the main gate stand. So 
the peanut man was retired, and the pro- 
fessor hawked his wares to his former 
students and colleagues. 

Unprofessional, undignified, you say? 
Perhaps. But the professor was able to 
report that he was making substantially 
more money than he ever had from teach- 
ing—and with far less work. The Board 
of Curators was acutely embarrassed, state 
legislators had a hard time answering 
questions at home, the university faculty 
and administration were privately elated, 
and the students howled with glee. Things 
began to happen, and something was done 
about salaries for teachers in that state and 
elsewhere. 

Even today it is doubtful if the average 
college professor earns as much as the aver- 


Discounts for quantity orders 


AMERICAN ASSOCIATION 
OF SCHOOL ADMINISTRATORS 
1201 Sixteenth Street, N. W. 
Washington 6, D. C. 













448 pages 








age locomotive fireman. Many elementary- 
and secondary-school teachers are paid 
less than are the janitors who sweep out 
their classrooms. And living costs are far 
more than in 1916. 

Must we have another martyr in a pea- 
nut wagon to dramatize the issue for the 
America of 1946?—Editorial in The Chris- 
tian Science Monitor. 


HEALTH 


From Bed to Jobs 


¥% “Mepicat care cannot end when bones 
are mended and temperatures become 
normal,” states Dr. Rusk, head of the De- 
partment of Rehabilitation and Physical 
Medicine at New York University College 
of Medicine. “It is only when the patient 
is socially and economically repatriated that 
he is medically cured.” 

To this end the college has introduced 
a new course called “Rehabilitation,” de- 
signed as a study of medical care to take 
the patient “from the bed to the job.” Bed 
patients in Bellevue Hospital are already 
feeling the benefits, as medical. students 
are providing them with psychological and 
vocational training to prepare them for 
their return to normal living. 
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Easter Seals 


%& Easter seals are being sold again this 
year to aid crippled children. For informa- 
tion write to the National Society for 
Crippled Children and Adults, 11 South 
LaSalle St., Chicago 3. 


JUVENILE DELINQUENCY 


Returning Child Laborers 


%& Terr usefulness to war factories gone, 
thousands of upper teen-age boys have 
been flung into the scrap-heap in as hap- 
hazard a fashion as we have discarded 
surplus war materials. 

The Defense Commission of the NEA 
believes that the nation has the same re- 
sponsibility to “returning” child 
laborers that it has to the war veterans, and 


these 


federal assistance in carrying out this re- 
sponsibility is equally needed and justified. 
Asserting that all boys and girls should 
be encouraged—and given student aid if 
necessary—to continue their education at 
least until they are 18 years of age, the De- 
fense Commission urges teachers to make 
special plans to meet the needs and inter- 
ests of unemployed youth and to attract 


them back to highschool. This is one way 
of lessening juvenile delinquency. 


Movies, Drinking, and Delinquency 


%& IN wnat the Chicago press, in a front- 


page story, termed “an 


unprecedented 
action,” the federal grand jury in Illinois 
on December 11 appealed to Hollywood 
motion-picture producers “to eliminate or 
greatly reduce the number of drinking 
scenes to assist in overcoming youth de- 
linquency.” The plea was addressed to 
Eric A. Johnston of the Motion Picture 
Producers and Distributors of America. 


A Significant Quotation 


% Tue following item is quoted in the 
December 1946 Contact, the monthly paper 
published by inmates of the Nebraska 
State Prison: 

“IT am firmly convinced that juvenile 
delinquency is an effect and not the cause: 
that the cause is adult delinquency. As 
adults we create an atmosphere of erotic- 
ism, inebriety, immorality, irreligion, con- 
tempt for law, and many other destructive 
influences and, after having done all of 
these, we pretend to be surprised that we 




















HOLMES 


as a precision instrument. 


or claw movements. 


Pees & €. FT 





1815 ORCHARD STREET 
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Sound-on-Film PROJECTORS 


Holmes machines give enduring service 
because every projector receives the same 
careful machining, assembly and testing 


The smooth, quiet movement of the Holmes 
triples film life, insures perfect, 
pictures—with no high speed running shafts 


HOLMES 


COMPAN Y 


Manufacturers of 16mm and 35mm Sound-on-Film 
Projectors for over 25 years to Dealers and Users 


CHICAGO 14, ILL. 


are called upon to reap the fruits of these 
conditions.” —yj UDGE H. W. HAMMOND, Ohio. 


WHAT SCHOOLS ARE 
DOING 


Tutoring by Students 


% A stupENT-tutoring plan, sponsored by 
the student council, has been adopted at 
Senior Highschool, University City, Mis- 
souri. The arrangement, in its first two 
months, aided 66 boys and girls, 
Members of the tutoring staff are selected 
on the basis of scholarship, intelligence, 
and tact. The prime requisite of those to 
be tutored is a sincere desire to make good. 
Groups benefiting the most from this plan 


are those caused a 


whose sickness has 
forced absence, those who need review on 


foundational work, and those failing. 


Training for Custodians 


% AN INSERVICE training program for 
school started by 
Jerry J. Vineyard, superintendent of the 
Nevada, Missouri, public schools, accord- 
ing to School and Community. The school 


| Continued on page 248| 


custodians has been 
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476 T.C.U. Building 


|| See What fou Cx 


when You Are Under 





D e 


A 

WF , 
the T.C.U. Umbrella! wit= *@ 
Fu A SS ba 


=~ What a pleasant experience it 
is to open your mail and find a 
check—even when you are well. 
But just imagine how you would 
feel if after days or weeks of illness, 
accident or quarantine a friendly Air- 
Mail letter came to you with a check 
enclosed. Surely such a letter would 
help speed your recovery. 
Thousands of teachers have known 
what it means to be under the T.C.U. 
Umbrella. They will tell you these 
things about T.C.U. 
@ The cost of 10-Way Protection is 
very low—less than a nickel a day. 
@ T.C.U. settlements are surprisingly 
prompt—all checks are sent by Air 
Mail. 
@ A.T.C.U. Policy says what it means 
and means what it says. 
@ T.C.U. never has, never will, and 
never can ask you to pay an extra 
assessment. 


Why not get all the facts about T.C.U. friendly “10-Way 
Protection” today? 


TEACHERS CASUALTY UNDERWRITERS 


Write today. No agent will call. 


Lincoln 8, Nebraska 
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A NATIONAL SERVICE FOR 61 YEARS 


IVT T YB Secondary ona 
TEACHERS 


Elementary 
Schools. Good 
candidates in 
demand. Send 
for information 


Member 
25 East Jackson Bivd. 
Chicago 4, ll. N.A.T.A. 


Corresponding Agencies : - —— 
, New York City + Hyde Bidg., Spokane, Wash. 


AGENCY 


ESTABLISHED 


isss 


Home Office: 


535 Fifth Ave 


WONDERFUL 
-WYOMING~ 


ofp hy \ Summer 


: Sunny 
Scenic West 


New... 1947... Summer Program 
The Coolest Summer School in America 


June 23 to July 25 
Five Weeks of Superb Offerings for 
Teachers in Liberal Arts and Education, 
coupled with Institute of International 
Affairs, Science Camp, Workshops in 
Elementary, Secondary, Recreation, 
Administration, and Dramatics. 


Fuil Regular Quarter 
June 9 to August 15 


Ten Weeks Program in Five Colleges, 
Agriculture, Education, Engineering, 
Liberal Arts and Law. 


Graduate and Undergraduate Courses 


Leading to Bachelor's, Master's and 
Doctor's Degrees in both schools. 


Combine Recreation with Study 


Week-end Tours to Yellowstone Park, 
Teton Park, Rushmore Memorial,Frontier 
Days, etc. 


‘UNIVERSITY oF 
WYOMING —~ 


LARAMIE WYOMING~ 


Director Summer Session, Dept. (N) 
Laramie, Wyoming 


Please send complete information regarding 
Summer Programs. 


Name 

St. and No 
nr CUR oasis eriscosii=coneosasvagnotadcadictansieaatittiens oven 
Special Interest 
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is held each Wednesday morning for one 
hour and 1S intended to impress the cus- 
todians with the importance of their work 


and suggest ways of doing their jobs better. 
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INTERCULTURAL 
EDUCATION 


Membership Policy of the AAUW 


% A RESOLUTION reaffirming the member- 
ship policy of the American Association of 
University Women—that “all women who 
meet the educational 
eligible to membership”—was adopted by 
the AAUW National Board in December. 
In stating this policy, the AAUW National 
Board made it clear that under the national 
bylaws, “there can be no authorization for 
any discrimination on racial, religious, or 
political ground,” and local bylaws are 
expected to be in accord with the national. 


LEGISLATION 


Tax Exemption for Retirement 
Pensions 


%& ConcressMAN GEARHART of California 
on February 3 introduced a bill which will 
be of special interest to teachers. H. R. 
1613 would grant exemption from income 
tax in the case of retirement pensions and 
annuities of all public employes. You may 


want to write 


your congressman about 


your interest in this. 


HIGHER EDUCATION 


PGL's on Best Seller List 


% Tue Teachers College Library, of Co- | 


lumbia University, which started a direct 
sales service for its graduate students some 
now sells about 17,000 
pamphlets a year. The Teachers College 
Library opened its pamphlet sales service 
to encourage students to buy inexpensive 
and frequently excellent publications which 
ordinarily would be overlooked. Among 
the steady sellers are the Personal Growth 
Leaflets of the NEA, the Public Affairs 
Pamphlets, and the Headline Books of the 
Foreign Policy Association. 


I5 years ago, 


The Colgate Movement 


%& Srupents of Colgate University, Hamil- 
ton, N. Y., vitally interested in the prob- 
lems of world peace, formed, in July 1946, 
the Colgate Movement for International 
Action. The movement now includes peo- 
ple outside of the university eager to 
further the cause of peace. 


[| Continued on page 250] 
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TEACHING 
So Peres 





Audio-Visual Education 


in City - School Systems 





This report is primarily a status 
survey—an overview of the extent 
to which audio-visual education is 
being used in city-school systems. 
It should be of special interest to 
directors of audio-visual depart- 
ments, to administrators and super- 
visory officers, to city boards of 


education, and to classroom teachers. 









Research Bulletin December 1946 
















44 pages 25 cents 


Teaching about Light and 


Sight 





A handbook, designed primarily for 
classroom teachers in elementary 
and secondary schools, places em- 
phasis upon what the individual 
teacher and pupil should know and 
do about “seeing” conditions. It 
summarizes for teachers major facts 
from the research and experience 
of the lighting industry, electrical 


engineers, and medical specialists. 







April 1946 80 pp. 30 cents 


Orders for less than $1.00 must be 
accompanied by cash. Discounts on 
quantities: 2-9 copies, 10%; 10-99 
copies, 25%; 
33 1/3%. 











100 or more copies, 


NATIONAL EDUCATION 
ASSOCIATION 
1201 Sixteenth St., N. W. 
Washington, D. C. 
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MIEMIUBIEIR S IAINP 
WINN QO WUT 
IDWIES ? 


How about becoming an NEA Life Member? 
“It is splendid to have your membership run on 
from year to year without having to pay dues. 
I recommend it.’’ This statement made by a 
Life Member to a friend may well be considered 


by every teacher. 


Life Membership is a valued symbol of pro- 
fessional spirit. It also secures, without annual 
payment of dues, the NEA Journal, the Research 
Bulletins, and the annual Volume of Addresses 
and Proceedings. The deferred payment plan, 
ten annual instalments of $10 each, puts this 
ideal membership within easy reach of every 


professionally minded teacher. 


Tf your 1946-47 annual dues of $3 or $5 have 
already been paid, they may be credited as part pay- 


ment on your first instalment. 


WILLARD E. GIVENS, Executive Secretary 
National Education Association of the United States 
1201 Sixteenth St., N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 


Dear Mr. Givens: Please enroll me as a Life Member of 
the NEA on the deferred payment plan—ten annual pay- 
I understand that this will entitle me 


to receive FOR LIFE the NEA Journal, the Research 


Bulletin, and the annual Volume of Addresses and Pro- 


ments of $10 each. 


ceedings, also an engraved certificate, membership card, 
and gold emblem. Kindly send these to me at the address 


indicated below. Enclosed please find $10, first instalment.* 


State 


* If 1946-47 dues of $3 or $5 have been paid, enclose 
$5 or $7, balance for first instalment. 





————-—-—-Use This Application Today -—————— 























A DISTINGUISHED SERIES OF 
VOLUMES IN EDUCATION 


Forward-looking 
Madern 
Ceachable 


This outstanding series 
of texts in Education de- 
veloped under experienced editorship has rapidly achieved 
prominence. The Series as a whole combines the two essential 
features of fine scholarship and practical teachability. 
Each volume is an important contribution and follows the 
most up-to-date, forward-looking trends in modern educa- 
tion. Three new texts have been added to this series during 
the past year and there are more in preparation. 






Universally Commended by Leading Educators 


Professor Walter V. Kaulfers, Stanford University, says of A 
HISTORY OF EDUCATION by Mulhern, “A good book . . . you 
have sensed the needs of the times and met them in a very readable and 
scholarly manner.” The Sierra Educational News comments on EDU- 
CATING AMERICA’S CHILDREN by Fay Adams as “a well 
organized and beautifully illustrated book . . . ably — the objectives, 
materials and procedures of education on this level.” Hundreds of 
similar comments testify to the quality of these texts and to the fact 
that they are a growing force and factor in the field of education. 


Adopted by Leading Institutions 


The volumes in the Series have achieved an enviable list of adop- 
tions in over 300 colleges, universities, and normal schools. Thousands 
of the volumes have been purchased for professional reference by 
elementary and secondary school administrators and teachers. 


The Editors of This Series 


The educators under whose expert guidance this notable series has 
been developed are Ernest W. lrecs, Dean of University College, 
and Professor of Education, and Louis P. THorper, Professor of 
Education and Psychology, both at University of Southern California. 
As administrators and teachers of long standing at this university, 
they have directed the training of educators in one of the largest 
departments of its kind in this country. Dean Tiegs is co-author 
of the successful MENTAL HYGIENE IN EDUCATION: Pro- 
fessor Thorpe is author of the reeent CHILD PSYCHOLOGY AND 
DEVELOPMENT. Both editors have contributed widely to educa- 
tional journals. 


Volumes in the Series 


Educating America’s Children, Elementary School Curriculum and 
Vethods. By Fay Apams. $3.75. 

Child Psychology and Development. By Louis P. THorpe. $4.50. 

Educational Psychology. By WENpELL W. Cruze. $3.50. 

Mental Hygiene in Education. By Ernest W. Trecs and BARNEY 
Katz. $3.25. 

Principles and ‘Techniques of Guidance. By D. Wetty Lerever and 
Arcuig M. Turre vv. $3.50. 

A History of Education. By James Mutuern. $4.50. 


‘The Philosophy of American Education. By Joun T. Wautoutst, 
$3.50. 
Volumes in Preparation 


Public School Administration. By J. B. Sears. 

An Introduction to American Education. By Joun T. Wanrourst. 
‘Tests and Measurements in Education. By D. Wevty Lerever. 
and 


Secondary School Education. By ArcurpaLp W. ANDERSON 


OriN GRAFF. 


THE RONALD PRESS COMPANY 


1S East 26th Street. New York 10. N. ¥ 
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IN THE HEART OF THE ROCKY MOUNTAIN EMPIRE 
NATIONALLY FAMOUS 
FOR FINE PHOTO ate comanag a 


One-Day Service 
EVERY ORDER HANDLED BY SKILLED OPERATORS 


LUDWIG PHOTO ENTERPRISES 
§ 2214 Ivinson Ave. Laramie, Wyo. 


| COLLEGE TEACHERS IN DEMAND 


Excellent opportunities await good teachers 
(master’s degree or higher) who wish to teach 
in colleges. We handle college placements ex- 
clusively—nationai coverage. Let us work for 
your promotion. Send for information. 


COLLEGE PERSONNEL SERVICE 
2208 Dixie Place Nashville 5, Tennessee 


e beautiful hand-toned Western Sce ag 
| or 5x7 enlargement of your negat ive 8 
hig) ah pene fin oe nel Bie wivsing deckle 
3 edge paper, re turn postage— 39< 
(Any standard 8-exposure re nclose money with tilm 
a Enlargements Glossy ” incaaae Matte 
4 Se 4x6 25 
$x7 Se Sx7 $0c 
s 8 x It $0c 8x10 75¢ 
llxl4 $1.00 lixl4 $1.25 


by > ee 





May We Send You the VET-LETTER? 


Brief, concise, easily understood résumé and analy- 


sis of the more important developments in veterans’ 
affairs, mailed to you each Saturday. First aid to 
thousands of teachers, advisers, counselors. TRIAL 
OFFER: Ten weeks for Two Dollars, postpaid. Sam- 
ples FREE on request. Address: 


VET-LETTER, 1419 Irving St., N.W., Wash. 10, D.C. 








THE BALTIMORE TEACHERS AGENCY 
516 N. Charles St. Baltimore 1, Md. 
if you are a teacher seeking a position, or if you 
cre an executive seeking teachers, we can offer 
you reliable and discriminating service. 

Since 1925 we have filled positions in schools 
and colleges throughout the East and South. 

Member N.A.T.A. 


PAN AMERICANISM PLAYS 


Plays on Bolivar, Miranda, San Martin, O’ Higgins, 
Dom Pedro 11, Father Hidalgo, Jose Marti; also other 
For upper 
Send for descriptive card. 
PAN AMERICAN DRAMATIC PRESS, DEPT. J 
Box 27, Highbridge Station, New York 52, N. Y. 


plays. 35¢ each—three plays for $1.00. 
grades and junior high. 





A NEW, STREAMLINED 
WAY TO FIND THE POSI- 
TION YOU WILL BE 
HAPPIEST IN! 


No commissions or registration fees. You 
pay only a flat $25.00 if and when placed. 
Send only name and address for unique 
bulletin advertising available opportunities 
in all fields of education everywhere, 


CENTRAL REGISTRY SERVICE 
124 Seuth Broadway, Lancaster, Ohio 





Send for 40-Page Booklet 
“YOUR CHILD’S TEETH” 


Shows how to make ‘‘Care of Teeth’’ 
a fascinating pupil-pastime. Full of 
teaching material. Send 10c for copy. 
With it we will send FREE catalog of 
denta! health material listing booklets, 














pamphlets, pyre plays, charts, 
Cronies, grad ed reading and. coloring 
seatwork. 


American Dental 


Dept. N-3 212€ St 
Chicago 11, — 
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Believing that peace can be achieved if 
the people of the United Nations want it 
and are willing to work for international 
cooperation to achieve it, the group has 


They hold 


discussions to clarify their own beliefs and 


launched a twofold program. 
to decide on courses of action. They then 
attempt to awaken the public to the 
urgency of this problem. 

In January, 29 students were made avail- 
able to central New York communities as 
leaders for public discussions on subjects 
of current interest. Their activities also 
include publication of a mimeographed 
news letter, which is sent to interested 
persons on and off the campus. For further 
information write to Box 646, Colgate 
Station, Hamilton, N. Y. 


Harvard Plans Political Laboratory 


%*% Tue United Nations Council, organized 
by Harvard University to carry out an 
educational program in support of the 
United Nations, is planning a “political 
laboratory.” The council will draw on the 
1500 foreign students in the area and 
planning a series of lectures by outstand- 
ing world statesmen. 


Pier School 


% To House its overflow of students, the 
University of Illinois last fall took over a 
pier jutting half a mile into Lake Michi- 
gan, site of a former Navy school. Ex- 
Navy Captain Charles C. Caveny, who had 
headed the wartime school, was named 
dean. 


Ninety Years Old 


% Tue beginnings of state support for 
higher education in Illinois were marked 
February 18 when Illinois State Normal 
University celebrated its ninetieth anni- 
versary. This state teachers college, which 
has adhered closely to the education of 
teachers since 1857, was one of the early 
teachers colleges in the United States. 
During the past 90 years, some 65,000 
students have attended the school; the 
great majority of them have later become 
teachers in the schools of Illinois. 


CLASSROOM HELPS 


“The Nines-to-T welves’ 


%& INTERMEDIATE grade teachers will find 

very useful “Portfolio for Intermediate 

Teachers,” prepared by the 1944-46 Middle 

School Committee of the Association for 
[| Continued on page 252] 








Rural 
Education 


Education of Teachers 








for Rural America 


1946 Yearbook of the Department of 
Rural Education discusses the status 































of the education of rural teachers and 
describes practices that have proven 
helpful in developing teachers well 
equipped to guide the educational 
growth of rural children. 


50¢ 


Rural Schools for 





Tomorrow 


Focuses attention on the necessity of 
planning by local, state, and national 
leaders for the purpose of strength- 
ening the entire rural education struc 
ture and program. Specifically adap- 
ted to use by discussion groups. 


50¢ 


Conservation Education 





in Rural Schools 





Reports existing phases of conserva- 
tion education and may prove stimu- 
lating to schools and communities 
desiring to put a functional program 
of conservation into 
schools. 


their own 


50¢ 


All orders for $1.00 or less must be accom- 
panied by funds. Orders not accompanied 
by cash will be billed 
charges. 


with carriage 
Discounts on quantities: 2-9 
copies, 10%, 10-99 copies, 25%, 100 or 
more copies, 3334 %. 


NATIONAL EDUCATION 
ASSOCIATION 


1201 16th St., N. Ws 
Washington 6, D. C; 
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THE STORY OF 


The yellows, blues, and violets of the 
artist’s palette; the red of the ruby, the 
green of the emerald — all come from 
chromium, a metal named from the 
Greek word chroma, meaning color. 
Discovered in 1797, this metal was for 
years just a laboratory curiosity, but is 
now top-ranking among alloys. 


The luster of stainless steel withstands 
all weather conditions—on streamlined 
trains as well as on skyscrapers. For 
hospital, food, and dairy equipment, 
too, this steel is popular, since it is so 
easy to clean and sterilize. And for the 
oil and chemical industries, its resistance 
to corrosion and heat makes it ideal. 


ELECTRO METALLURGICAL COMPANY 


Unit of Union Carbide and Carbon Corporation 
New York 17, N. Y. 


ELECTROMET Ferro-Alloys and Metals are sold by Electro Metal- 
lurgical Sales Corporation, and Electro Metallurgical Company 
of Canada, Limited, Welland, Ontario. 


30 East 42nd Street 


UCC 





SHIPS OF THE DESERT 


Caravans of camels laden with chromite 
ore have often formed the first link on an 
assembly line thousands of miles long. 
From the mines of Rhodesia, Turkey, 
Russia, and India this valuable ore 
starts its long journey to Electromet 
furnaces, where dozens of different types 
of chromium alloys are produced. 





Axles and armor plate, dies and drills, 
shafts and springs — these are made 
from engineering steels that must have 
the hardness and strength necessary to 
withstand wear and strain. That’s why 
engineers specify steels with 1 to 3 per 
cent chromium for applications where 
dependability is essential. 


-Ferro-Alloys 


CHROMIUM 


YYZ 


/ J. 


4, 4 


VERSATILE ALLOY 


This silvery-white metal, used with steel 
and iron in amounts from 1 to 35 per 
cent, imparts many of its own desirable 
properties. To stainless steels, chromium 
gives resistance to heat, rust, and cor- 
rosion—to heat-treated steels, strength 
and resistance to shock— to cast iron, 
hardness and wear resistance. 





It's Been A Long Time 


-..Ssince Electromet started to pro- 
duce ferro-alloys — 40 years ago. 
In fact, as far back as 1897, a plant 
in Virginia, which later joined Elec- 
tromet, was the first to produce 
ferrochrome commercially in the 
United States. Electromet is con- 
stantly developing new and better 
alloys, among them the low-carbon 
ferrochrome essential in the pro- 
duction of stainless steels. You will 
learn more about chromium and 
other alloys by writing to our 
Technical Service Department for 
the booklet, “Electromet Products 
and Service.” 


TRADE-MAR* 


Electromet 


& Metals 
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Childhood Education. Compiled in answer 
to many requests from teachers who work 
with children nine to 12 years of age, this 
folio is planned to interpret for these teach 
ers the general philosophy of child growth 
and learning. so¢. Association for Child 
hood | ition, 1201 Sixteenth Street 


Northwest, Washington 6, D. C. 


They Need You 


Your attention is called to the non- 
profit organization, “They Need You,” 
1201 Chestnut Street, Room 1109, Phila 


delphia 7, Pennsylvania, which was estab- 
lished to help develop on the part of 
American youth an understanding of the 
present great needs of unfortunate Euro- 
pean children. 

The organization has available the fol- 
lowing materials: 

What One Friendly Gift Can Do, writ- 
ten by an American aviator and by Euro- 
pean relief workers. 

How It Feels To Be Hungry, written by 
two men who have actually experienced 
starvation. 

The Misery of Children in the War- 
Torn Countries of Europe, written by an 


CHILOREN 


ON TRIA 


A Feature Documentary 




























Film on 


JUVENILE 
DELINQUENCY 


7 reels * 62 minutes 


16mm Sound 





One of our great problems today is 
Juvenile Delinquency. This film shows 
how Government social services are 
working to combat juvenile crime 
in Great Britain. It tells in dramatic 
fashion of how a boy who is caught 
house breaking and a girl who runs 
away from home and becomes a sex 
delinquent. Both are sent to approved 
schools where at first they fail to re- 
spond to their environment. Later they 
realize that they are being given a 
fresh start in life and decide to take 
advantage of the opportunities of- 
fered to them. 


BRITISH INFORMATION SERVICES offices 


30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, N. Y. 360 North Michigan Ave., Chicago , I 
391 Sutter St., Son Francisco 8, Calif. 907 15th Street, N. W., Washington 5, 0.C 


AND FROM BRITISH CONSULATES AT 
Boston ° Detroit * Houston * LosAngeles * Seattle 














SRITISH INFORMATION 
Stavices , 
%e x 
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Available in Canada from the United Kingdom 
Information office, 10 Albert Street, Ottawa 





American official after an extended stay in 
Europe. 

All articles are available at 5¢ each, 
100 copies or more for 4¢ each. 

“They Need You” is not a relief agency. 
It stimulates the support of existing groups 
which serve as a clearinghouse for clothes 
and other packages sent by American 
children to Europe. 


Films and Textbooks Correlated 
% THe McGraw-Hill Book Company is 


now providing classroom films and film- 
strips produced especially for four of their 
leading textbooks. Believed to be the first 
effort in the textbook field to correlate 
motion pictures with a specific text, the 
objective of the plan is to offer schools 
and colleges a complete “package,” consist- 
ing of textbooks, motion pictures, and film- 
strips. For information write to the Text- 
Film Department, McGraw-Hill Book 
Company, 330 West 42nd Street, New 
York, N. Y. 


School Savings Journal 


% Tue U. S. Savings Bond Division of 
the Treasury Department is now distribut- 
ing the spring issue of the School Savings 
Journal, a 12-page, informative magazine, 
containing something for every grade. 
Study units, special articles, news from 
schools, a school savings quiz, suggestions 
for assembly programs, a list of free teach- 
ing aids, two-color, lift-out poster, and 
seatwork for primary grades are all in- 
cluded. 

Any teacher who has not received her 
copy may request one from her State Sav- 
ings Bond office. 


Democracy in Action 


¥%& Teacuers and college students will find 
extremely useful the New Dominion Series 
of bulletins published by the Extension 
Division of the University of Virginia. 
Each bulletin describes an experimental 
approach to democratic living which is 
being tried effectively in some school or 
community. The bulletins are issued nine 
times a year, October thru June. These 
practical leaflets may be obtained free of 
charge from the Extension Division, Uni- 
versity of Virginia, Charlottesville, Vir- 
ginia. 

Suseseeesccssescusessucuseenecescesseseseesesesesceess 


HERE AND THERE 


For Junior Red Cross Sponsors 


% IN REcocNiTION of the services of the 
teacher-sponsors of American Junior Red 
Cross in elementary and secondary schools 
thruout the country, the American Na- 
tional Red Cross has authorized a new 
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interest your pupils in the world’s great paintings, using 


The Pe rry Pictures 


Beautiful reproductions of 
the masterpieces, so inex- 
pensively priced that every 
child can afford a collection 

of his very own. Used in 
schools and homes for nearly | 
fifty years. 

One Cent Size. 3 x 3/2. 


Two Cent Size. 5% x 8. 





Minimum order, 60 cents. 
Why not send 60 cents TO- 
DAY for a set of 30 art 
subjects, each 5% x 8, or 
30 pictures for children? 
You will like them. 
A set of 25 common bird 
pictures in colors, size 7 x 9, 
with a brief description of | 
each, for 75 cents. Valuable | 
aids in bird study. 
Large Catalogue with 1600 small illustrations in it, and 
sample pictures for 25 cents 


The Perry Pictures Company, Box 4, Malden, Mass. 





THIRTY-SEVENTH YEAR 


Summer Sesstone 
FOR TEACHERS 


Again, Temple University offers a wide 
selection of graduate and undergraduate 
courses in its Summer Sessions ... making 
the regular University facilities available 
to teachers, school principals and super- 
intendents. If you require courses for cer- 
tification, or if you are a candidate for a 
degree, you will find that the Temple Sum- 
mer Sessions are ideally suited to your 
needs. And apart from its educational ad- 
vantages, the University—and the city of 
Philadelphia and environs—offer many 
cultural and recreational opportunities. 
You'll enjoy spending a Summer in Phila- 
delphia. 


* Regular Sessions, June 30 to Aug. 8 * 
Post Sessions, Aug. 11 to Sept. 19 


TEMPLE 
UNIVERSITY 


Write for the booklet which describes the many 
advantages of the Temple Summer Sessions for 
1947. Address Office of the Registrar, Broad & 
Montgomery Ave., Philadelphia 22, Pa. 


EARN YOUR / A.Band A.M.DEGREES... 


graduate and undergraduate programs 
offered in Education, Psychology. Sci- 
ences, Languages, Mathematics, Indus- 
trial Arts, Music, Physical Education, 
Business and many others. Two summer 
sessions: June 9-20 and June 23-Aug. 8. 
Plus Music Camp: Aug. 10-23. 


IN THE HEART OF THE ROCKIES... 


beautiful Gunnison—nationally famous 
as a summer resort—is “Air Conditioned 
by Nature”. Nearly 8000 feet above sea 
level, average summer temperature 
is less than 70° Unexcelled fishing, 
hiking, riding and sports facilities— 
awe-inspiring scenery—all close and 
easily accessible. 
For complete information, write: | 


WESTERN STATE COLLEGE 


Box 1042- A 


GUNNISON COLORADO 
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pin to be worn by teacher-sponsors only. 
For information write to the National | 
Headquarters, 17th Street, between D and | 
E, Washington, D. C. 


Highschool Book List 


%& Tue Enoch Pratt Library reports that 
the leaflet, “The -Highschool Librarians 
Choose the Best Books of °45 for Their 
Readers,” | reprinted in the NEA Journat, 
October 1946, p422; November 1946, 
p520| is now out of print. A similar list 
for 1947 was published by the Pratt Li- 
brary in February of this year. Single 
copies are available [5¢ plus postage] from 
the Enoch Pratt Free Library, Baltimore, 
Maryland. 


Anti-Petrillo Law Held 


Unconstitutional 


% Tue Lea Act, sometimes called the 
anti-Petrillo law, was held unconstitutional 
recently by a federal district court. The 
act was passed in the spring of 1946 to 
safeguard noncommercial educational and 
cultural broadcasts, including school broad- 
casting, and to curb dictatorial tactics of 
Petrillo and his American Federation of 
Musicians. School people supported the 
act because of Petrillo’s refusal to allow 
the broadcasting of the school musical 
festival presented annually at the National 
Camp at Interlochen, Michigan. 


DATES TO REMEMBER 


March 28-31—National Vocational 
Guidance Association convention to be 
held in Columbus, Ohio. For information 
write to Dr. C. Gilbert Wrenn, president, 
82 Beaver St., New York 5, N. Y. 

March 31-April 3—Conterence on vet- 
erans education to be sponsored by the 
NEA Department of Higher Education in 
Chicago. For information write to the 
NEA Department of Higher Education, 
1201 16th St., N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 

April 7-11—Association for Childhood 
Education to meet in Oklahoma City, 
Oklahoma. For information write to the 
ACE, 1201 16th St., N. W., 
6, D. C. 

April 13-19—Pan-American Week. 
Materials to help in the observance may 
be secured from the Pan American Union, 
Washington 6, D. C. 

April 21-26—American Association for 
Health, Physical Education and Recreation 
convention in Seattle. For 
write to the AAHPER, 1201 
N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 

[Continued on page 254] 


Washington 


information 


16th St., 





| fetional College of Cducalion 


THOROUGH PREPARATION FOR TEACHING 


Nursery School, Kindergarten, Primary and Upper Ele- 
mentary Grades, Children’s demonstration school and ob- 
servation center. On Chicago's lovely North Shore, near 
lake. Beginning classes and specially designed courses 
for teachers and college graduates. Summer term: June 20. 
Fall term: Sept, 15. Write for catalog. 
National College of Education 
EDNA DEAN BAKER, Pres. Box 716-C EVANSTON, ILL. 


STANDARD TESTS 
FOR SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 
Specimen Set Aptitude Tests. ... 
Specimen Set for High Schools and Colleges. . 
Specimen Set for Elementary Schools 
Send for Catalog 


. $2.00 
$1.00 
$1.00 


ACORN PUBLISHING COMPANY 
ROCKVILLE CENTRE 


NEW YORK 





Colorado Rockies 


The University of Colorado, located in the 
foothills of the Rockies, a mile above sea 
level, in sight of perpetual snow. has a su- 
perior environment for summer study. with 
unsurpassed climate and such recreational 
advantages as organized hikes, week-end 
outings, visits to glaciers, excursions to the 
Rocky Mountain National Park, and moun- 
tain climbing. 


Two Five-Week Terms 
June 16 to July 18 


July 21 to August 22 


Graduate and undergraduate courses are 
offered in Anthropology, Art, Biology, Busi- 
ness, Chemistry, Economics, Education, 
Engineering, English and Speech, Geogra- 
phy and Geology, History, Home Econom- 
ics, Journalism, Latin, Library Science, Law, 
Mathematics, Modern Languages, Music, 
Nursing, Pharmacy, Philosophy. Physical 
Education, Physics, Political Science, Psy- 
chology, and Sociology. 


Special features include Field Courses in 
Biology and Geology at Science Lodge, the 
Mountain Laboratory, Conferences, Work- 
shops, Plays, Organ Recitals, and Concerts 


< —e-* 
Tp. COLORADO 


BOULDER, COLORADO 


Director of Summer Quarter, Dept. (S) 
Please send complete information. 


OR a ERS eel i eae 
9 Ss ee See ee 


City and Sate: 
* Early Application for ‘Admission i is Advised 
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Everyone knows how great is the need for teach- 

TEACHERS AGENCY ers in every classification of education. Each 
executive in order to help the an oe his 

charge is seeking opportunity to give advance- 

28 E. Jackson Bivd. ment to teachers. Through our offices so many 
. | outstanding opportunities are _ presented to 
Chicago 4, il. teachers and administrators. Our service is 


nationwide. Member N.A.T.A, 
















ey ere hig papa SCHOOL EXECUTIVES, SUPERVISORS AND TEACHERS 

ROCKY) TT TEACHERS We give you Unexcelled Service. Fill many positions outright. 
YY FREE ENROLLMENT. Our territory: United States. Largest in 

41I0U TO co. ag wg ie West. Member N.A.T.A. WM. RUFFER, Ph.D., Manager 





NEW HORIZONS IN TEACHING 


Suggestions we hope you will find interesting and helpful 


Eve LeveL—> 


214 X SCREEN 
WIDTH —_ 








6 X SCREEN WIDTH 





Projection Hints for Users of 
Educational Films 


Interested in presenting your classroom movies with the 
greatest possible visual effectiveness, you may find it worth 
while to cut out and save these diagrams. 


For projecting the proper size 
image on screen 

The diagram above shows sug- 

gested placement of chairs and 

projector in terms of screen 


width. 
For avoiding interference from 
light leaks 
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might prevent light from shin- 
ing directly into students’ eyes 
or onto screen. 


of the classroom film and its 
use as an integral part of the 
regular school curriculum. For 
further suggestions, if inter- 
ested, you might get in touch 
with your local director of vis- 
ual education or with any of 
the companies now producing 
these classroom films. 

3. Locating screen away aan 

from door to lessen disturb- We hope the foregoing is helpful to 

ance from late arrivals. you just as millions of people find 
These suggestions are based chewing Wrigley’s Spearmint Gum 
upon recent professional studies helpful to them. 


Then here are three other tips 
you may find helpful, too— 
1. Securing cords along walls 
to prevent tripping. 

2. Setting up speaker in cor- 
ner to decrease echoes, 


Wrigley’s Spearmint Gum 
is your standard of quality for 
complete chewing satisfaction 





AB-109 
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Living Safely 


Traffic Safety: Nearly 40,000 per- 
sons lost their lives in motor vehicle 
trafic accidents in 1946 in the US. 

—Look left and then right before 
crossing streets. 

—In congested areas, cross streets 
at the corner, and cross only when 
the traffic light is green. 

—In rural areas, walk along the 
left side of roadway facing oncom- 
ing trafhic. 

—Learn how to drive safely be- 
fore taking a car out alone. 


Home Safety: More than 33,000 
people were killed in home accidents 
in 1945. 

—Keep stairways well-lighted and 
free of obstructions. 

—Dispose of refuse regularly. 

—Supervise children’s play activi- 
ties in and about the home. 

—Learn how to use electrical ap- 
pliances safely. 

—Avoid the use of materials that 
make floors slippery. 


Fire Safety: In 1944, there were 
600,000 fires in the United States. 

—Store combustible materials 
[such as cleaning rags] in covered 
metal containers. 

—Keep matches out of reach of 
children. 

—Turn pot and pan handles away 
from the edges of the stove. 

—Have the heating equipment in 
your home checked each fall. 


Safe Swimming: Last year over 
7000 persons drowned in the US. 

—Learn how to swim in shallow 
water. 

—Swim only where beach activi- 
ties are supervised by lifeguards. 

Use of Firearms: Nearly 2500 
persons were accidentally killed by 
guns last year. 

—Never point a gun at anything 
you do not intend to shoot. 

—Keep guns unloaded in the 
home and out of reach of children. 

Preventable accidents take the lives 
of nearly 100,000 people each year 
in the United States and cause over 
10 million injuries. The rules given 
above suggest only a few of the 
practices you should follow if you 
expect to avoid accidents. 


Learn how to live, work, and 
play safely! 

—You may wish to duplicate this 
statement by the NEA Safety Com- 
mission for distribution to your 
pupils. 
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NATIONAL EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 


of the United States 
EIGHTY-FOURTH ANNUAL MEETING 
Cincinnati— July 7 to 1, 1947 













GUTTA TATED T ATA 


Schedule of Activities 


(Subject to minor changes) 


Monday, July 7 ALL DAY 
EVENING 


Meetings of Departments and N.E.A. Board of Directors 
General Session 


Tuesday, July 8 


MORNING 
AFTERNOON 


Meetings of Discussion Groups 
Meetings of State Delegations 
Meeting of Representative Assembly 


EVENING Dinners and Reception 


Wednesday, July 9 


Thursday, July 10 


MORNING 
AFTERNOON 


EVENING 


MORNING 


Meetings of Discussion Groups 
Meetings of State Delegations 
Meeting of Representative Assembly 
General Session 


Meetings of Discussion Groups 


AFTERNOON Meetings of State Delegations 
Meeting of Representative Assembly 


EVENING General Session 


Friday, July 11 


MORNING 
AFTERNOON 


Meetings of Discussion Groups 
Meetings of State Delegations 
Meeting of Representative Assembly 
8:00 A. M.-3:00 P.M. Voting for Officers 

EVENING 





General Session 


















Registration will open Sunday, July 6, at the Netherland Plaza Hotel and will be continued there until noon, Tuesday, July 7; then 
10 be in lobby of Music Hall. 

Meetings of the Representative Assembly and general sessions will be held in Music Hall. Meetings of Departments and Discussion 
Groups will be held in various rooms and halls as assigned. Meetings of State Delegations will be held at the Woodward High School and 


in other places convenient to Music Hall. 


State Headquarters will be located on the sixth and seventh floors of the Netherland Plaza Hotel. 


* * * * . * 


Conditions in Cincinnati, as in other large cities generally, require that this annual meeting of the Association be so limited in attendance 
that the available hotel sleeping rooms will be at the disposal of those who are attending on an official basis. Be sure to indicate on your re- 
quest for hotel reservations your official connection as director, delegate, officer of a department, member of a committee, or other official 


position, indicating the name of the state, organization, department, or committee that you represent. 


Please use form on the reverse of this page in applying for hotel reservations (if you do not wish to tear this page from the JouRNat, 
a separate sheet will be sent to you on request). 

The hotels listed are excellent in point of service and accommodations. With a single exception (Alms) they are closely centralized in 
the downtown section and within walking distance of Music Hall and the Woodward High School. 


To fully participate in all convention activities it may be well, in most cases, to plan to arrive in Cincinnati Sunday, July 6. It is antic- 
pated that State Headquarters will be in operation that evening. Delegates also will profit from attendance at department meetings scheduled 


for Monday. Registration for hotel room occupancy Sunday will avoid possible confusion and delay. 
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CINCINNATI HOTELS 


The following list of Cincinnati hotels, with rates, has been furnished by the Cincinnati Convention and Visitors Bureau. 
In addition to the hotels named in this list there are smaller hotels with moderate rates to which assignment will be made 
after the quota of rooms available in the hotels listed below has been exhausted. 























Rate per day | Rate per day for room accommodating TWO persons 
for room : — 
Hotel : — 
accommodating | 
ONE person Double bed Twin beds Suites 
| 
| 


Alms bib ate aie PE PE EET: SEE LN ey) eee eee ee | S600-O7.90 |.........503 
Fountain Square 84 a dea beta eeeteea «6 ae $3.00-$4.00 $4.50-$5.50 - 2. eee, 
Gibson ee ee ee ee, PE he de 3.50- 6.00 | 5.00— 8.00 5.50- 9.00 $9.50 up 
Netherland Plaza : eee ee 4.50-10.00 | 6.00—-10.00 6.50-10.00 14.00 up 


Metropole DEN IRD ne ag ES | 2.25- 5.00 4.00- 8.00 | $00- 720 |...... 
ES Sica he e's arth carck osParn cate Rae | 3.00- 6.00 6.00—-10.00 5.00- 8.00 | 10.00 up 

Palace 1 AE A ERE EPMO ah. 1.50- 3.00 3.50- 4.00 | le ee: 
I es ohh ku A hal gs big Sk ch aD RI $3.00 Be ia og ag OO a rrr 








USE THE FORM BELOW FOR APPLICATION FOR HOTEL ACCOMMODATIONS 


[t is necessary that tour choices of hotels be indicated. Whenever possible, arrangements should be made for occu- 
pancy of rooms accommodating two or more persons. Be specific as to types of rooms desired, prices to be paid, 
» of arrival. All reservations should be made before June 10, otherwise the Housing Bureau cannot be 


obligated to assure and confirm reservations as requested. 


If your plans change so that the accommodations confirmed are not required, please notify the Housing Bureau of 


your cancellation promptly . 


N.E.A. Hovusinc BUREAU 
910 Dixie TERMINAL BUILDING 
CINCINNATI 2, OHIO 


Please make hotel reservations in any of the following: 
First choice... = a a a ST RROU  COR aacaiatctcectescec acento ees inennntiialieabinnancemnccesteebeaiaal a 


Second choice........... RS LOTR RTE SON NEMA ce ROC LAE WEE 


Room(s) for one person, rate desired (very few available LS Aa re RAL ee SC ee 
Room(s) for two persons, double beds, rate desired. ..... 1... 2... ccc ccc cece ec cece eeees ER a eee ee ee 4 
Rooms(s) for two persons, twin beds, rate desired... ... 2.2... ccc ccc ccc c ccc cece cee icieh catauicteie to $ 

['wo-room Suite (parlor, one twin-bedded room, bath) ...................ce cece cece eeees Re eee, Te eae 
Three-room Suite (parlor, two twin-bedded rooms, bath)....................00e0000. ee Meee. meee he to $ ad 


Please print (or type) the names and addresses of all occupants including the person making the reservation: 


NAME STREET ADDRESS CITy STATE ARRIVAL 
Hour Day 


GEC aa] - CINCO UI a aisaccccsccasovtensinccsvniesbassani 


Official COmMECEIOM oaccccecenccescececccscserseerneeeeee 


EE Ne eee ME Te TY Ce! Lye nL OE Tn nc EM MPU a Rarer Mest. Psa 


be EO i Set Sk Se RR” OE RE LENCO 


Eee eV 
VNUUODEEUEODEDEADEG OO EG EATER DEDUE EOE EULA EA EMEA EOE AOE 
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